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Five  days  ago,  the  Prime  Minister  described  the  confessional  evidence  of 
Tim  Smith  in  the  Guardian  as  ‘complete  junk’.  Yesterday,  Smith  resigned 
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Facing  political  disaster,  disgraced  former  minister  Tim  Smith  announces  his  resignation  to  journalists  called  to  a Beaconsfield  garden  yesterday 
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TIM  Smith,  the  dis- 
graced former  min- 
ister who  confessed 
to  taking  £25,000  in 
used  £50  notes  Cram 
Harrods  owner  Mohaxned  AI 
Fayed,  yesterday  buckled 
under  intense  pressure  and 
resigned  as  MP  for  Beacons- 
flcld.  the  third  safest  Tory 
swlin  the  country. 

The  MP  — who  only  last 
week  bad  enjoyed  the  frill 
support  of  John  Major. 
Michael  Hescltine  and 
Michael  Port  illo  — was 
pressed  to  bow  out  of  politics 
as  leading  figures  in  bis  own 
association  and  fellow  parlia- 
mentary colleagues  turned  i 
against  him. 

His  decision  to  quit  imme- 1 
diately  pot  fresh  pressure  on 
Neil  Hamilton,  the  other  for- 
mer  minister  at  the  centre  of 
the  cash-for-questions  scan- 
dal. Mr  Hamilton  is  accused 
of  taking  tens  of  thousands  of 
pounds  in  brown  envelopes' 
from  the  Harrods  boss. 

In  a statement  which  was 
Issued  before  Mr  Smith  had 
announced  his  resignation, 
Alan  Barnes,  chairman  of  Mr 
Hamilton's  constituency  Con- 
servative association  in  Tat- 
too. said:  'The  resignation  of 
Mr  Tim  Smith  as  Conserva- 
tive Party  candidate  for  Bra- 
consfleld  is  irrelevant  to  the 
situation  in  Tatton." 

He  added:  “The  two  cases 
are  totally  different.  Mr 
Smith  admitted  from  the  be- 
ginning he  had  accepted 
money.  Neil  Hamilton  teB 


consistently  denied  accepting 
cash  for  questions  from  Mr 
Fayed  or  anyone  else.  “When 
the  full  details  are  known, 
and  the  transcripts  of  the  evi- 
dence presented  to  Sir  Gor- 
don Downey  are  published,  it 
will  be  dear  that  Neil  Hamil- 
ton is  innocent.**  But  Labour 
and  the  Liberal  Democrats 
intend  to  keep  up  the  pres- 
sure over  the  issue  of  sleaze. 

Paddy  Ashdown,  the  Lib-’ 
eral  Democrat  leader,  said: 
“Mr  Smith,  who  appears  to 
have  done  the  honourable 

fhing  is  the  first  casualty  of 

Mr  Moor's  indecision  and 
inept  handling  of  the  whole’ 
cash  for  questions  affair. 
This  leaves  the  others  even 
more  exposed  and  the  voters 
even  more  bewildered.  Sleaze 
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Confessional 
evidence  from 
Smith  and 
i Hamilton 
published  by  the 
Guardian  ‘is  total 
and  complete 
junk’ 

John  Major, 
March  21 


is  the  issue  the  Tory  party 
just  cannot  shake  off.” 

Gordon  Brown,  the  shadow 
chancellor,  said:  “The  pres- 
sure is  now  on  John  Major  to 
step  in,  show  some  leader  - 
ship  and  put  his  party  in 
order.  If  he  does  not,  this 
Issue  will  run  on  until  poll- 
ing day.” 

One  Tory  MP  said  Mr 
Smith’s  decision  to  resign 
had  “lanced  the  hoiL  Now  we 
must  wait  for  Hamilton  to  do 
the  decent  thing.” 

But  Brian  Mawhinney, 
Conservative  Party  chair- 
man, defended  Mr  Hamil- 
ton’s position  after  describ- 
ing Mr  Smith's  resignation 
as  an  ' ‘honourable  and  right 
decision”.  'There  is  a total 
difference  between  the  two 
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M would  be  happy 
for  both  (Smith  and 
Hamilton)  to  come 
to  my  constituency. 
1 would  goto  both 
of  theirs  and 
campaign  for  them' 
Michael 
Hesettine, 
March  23 


cases,”  he  said.  “Mr  Smith 
openly  admitted  he  took 
some  money.  Mr  Hamilton 
strenuously  denies  that  he 
did.  That  is  a pretty  funda- 
mental difference  in  my 
view.” 

While  senior  Tory  sources 
praised  the  “good  grace  and 
dignity”  Mr  Smith  had  i 
shown,  in  Mr  Ham  11- 1 

ton's  constituency  said  their  | 
man  had  no  Intention  of 
following  suit. 

In  an  interview  with  his 
local  paper,  the  Knutsfbrd 
Guardian.  Mr  Hamilton  ad- 
mitted he  bad  been  “unwise” 
to  accept  commission  pay- 
ments totalling  £10,000  from 
the  former  parliamentary 
lobbyist,  Ian  Greer,  for  two 
. other  clients,  and  that  it 


‘I’m  going  to  fight 
on.  I’m  going  to 
fight  the  election 
here* 

Tim  Smith, 
March  21 


Finance 


would  have  been  better  if  he 
had  declared  them  in  the’ 
Register  of  Members’ 
Interests. 

He  dismissed  as  "prepos- 
terous” suggestions  that  he 
received  £4,000  worth  of  hos- 
pitality when  he  and  Mrs' 
Hamilton  stayed  as  guests  of 
Mr  Al  Fayed  at  the  Paris  Ritz 
in  1987. 

He  said  the  figure  had  been 
inflated  because  of  the  "as- 
tronomical” room  charges 
and  the  "overpriced”  food 
and  wine  and  estimated  the 
cost  to  Mr  Al  Fayed  was 
closer  to  £500. 

He  firmly  denied  taking 
any  cash  from  Mr  Al  Fayed 
— even  though  Mr  Fayed’s 
description  of  the  system  of 
cash  payments  had  been  in- 
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M now  believe  that 
it  is  in  the  best 
interests  of  this 
association  and 
the  Conservative 
Party  if  I withdraw 
my  candidature 
from  the  General 
Election  on  May  1 ’ 

Tim  Smith, 
March  26 


dependency  backed  by  three 
witnesses  and  admitted  by 
bis  colleague,  Tim  Smith.  He 
also  denied  any  fraud. 

In  a statement  on  his  resig- 
nation, Mr  Smith  said  yester- 
day: “I  now  believe  that  it  is 
in  the  best  interests  of  this 
association  and  the  Conser- 
vative Party  if  I withdraw  my 
candidature  from  the  Gen- 
eral Election  on  May  l.” 

He  went  on:  “1  very  much 
regret  that  the  action  of  the 
Guardian  newspaper  in  sup- 
port of  the  Labour  Party  has 
made  my  course  of  action  in- 
evitable with  its  complete 
disregard  for  both  Parlia- 
mentary privilege  and  natu- 
ral Justice.” 

A week  in  politics,  page  2. 
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A WEAK  and  dishonest  man  departed  from  public 
life  yesterday.  He  left  with  ill  grace  and  to  a 
deafening  silence  from  the  men  who  had  spent 
the  weekend  supporting  his  right  to  fight  the  coming 
election  as  a Conservative  candidate:  specifically,  the 
Prune  Minister  and  the  Deputy  Prime  Minister. 

Had  he  not  resigned,  and  had  not  the  Guardian 
published  extracts  from  his  admissions  to  Sir  Gordon 
Downey’s  inquiry,  a fraud  would  have  been  perpe- 
trated on  the  electorate  on  polling  day.  His  departure 
from  political  life  is  thus  cause  for  modest 
celebration. 

But  the  story  of  Tim  Smith's  last  eight  years  as  a 
Conservative  MP  is  also  a dismal  lesson  in  the  denials 
and  evasions  at  the  heart  of  the  last  government  and 
of  the  privileges  that  Parliament  claims  to  itself.  Here 
is  a man  that  should  have  left  public  life  eight  years 
ago,  immediately  after  confessing  his  dishonesty  to 
the  Government’s  chief  whip  in  1989  (since  the  Con- 
servative chairman,  Brian  Mawhinney,  has  made  so 
much  of  his  “honourable"  action,  we  should  note  that 
Mr  Smith’s  admission  was  motivated  not  by  “honour” 
but  by  the  knowledge  that  Tiny  Rowland  had  discov- 
ered his  acceptance  of  bribes  and  might  have  exposed 
him). 

The  government  chief  whip  seems  to  have  been 
remarkably  unimpressed  by  Mr  Smith’s  confession. 
He  seems  not  to  have  questioned  him  about  any  spe- 
cifics. He  did  not  inform  any  law  officers  about  an 
apparent  act  of  an  MP  accepting  bribes.  He  did  not 
even  inform  the  Privileges  Committee.  He  seems  to 
have  kept  no  note  of  the  encounter  at  alL.  Such,  in 
1989,  were  the  concerns  for  standards  in  public  life 
among  those  at  the  centre  of  the  Conservative 
government 

Mr  Smith  thrived.  He  was  subsequently  promoted 
and,  when  the  Guardian  first  exposed  his  dishonesty 
in  October  1994,  demoted.  Again,  no  reference  to  law 
officers  or  to  the  Privileges  Committee  by  Mr  Major. 
Had  Mr  Smith  not  done  the  “honourable  thing”?  So 
honourable,  he  was  soon  thereafter  nominated  by 
those  in  power  in  the  Conservative  Party  to  be  a vice- 
chairman  of  their  party  and  treasurer  and  also  to 
serve  on  the  influential  Public  Accounts  Committee, 
the  body  that  oversees  probity  in  public  spending. 

His  case,  then,  is  not  one  (as  Mr  Mawhinney  would 
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Luke  Harding 
and  David  Hencke 


TWO  weeks  ago 
tonight,  Tim  Smith 
was  brushing 
shoulders  with  cabi- 
net ministers.  Saudi 
princes  and  the  cream  of  the 
defence  industry  at  a presti- 
gious dinner  at  10  Downing 
Street 

A personal  invitation  had 
been  extended  to  him  by  John 
Major  to  attend  the  glittering 
occasion  in  honour  of  Prince 
Sultan  bin  Abdulaziz  A1  Saud, 
who  was  being  feted  as  one  of 
the  key  men  responsible  for 
Britain’s  biggest  export  order 
for  Tornado  jets. 

As  he  chatted  to  guests  at 
the  horseshoe-shaped  table  in 
the  Downing  Street  dining 
room,  he  may  have  reflected 
that  the  cash-for-questions 
scandal,  which  had  forced 
him  to  resign  as  a Northern 
Ireland  minister  2 ‘A  years 
earlier,  had  not  excluded  him 
from  privileged  settings  such 
as  this 

But  yesterday  it  all  ended 
as  it  had  begun:  with  a state- 
ment that  was  at  best  only 
half-true. 

“1  have  been  clearly  heart- 
ened by  the  level  of  support  I 
have  recently  received  from 
the  Beaconsfield  Conserva- 
tive Association  and  I believe 
by  the  unanimous  vote  of  con- 
fidence in  me  from  the  130 
members  at  the  annual  gen- 


eral meeting  on  20th  March.” 
he  said. 

In  feet,  there  was  no  vote  of 
confidence  at  the  associa- 
tion's AGM  last  Friday,  24 
hours  after  the  sleaze  allega- 
tions broke  again  — merely 
polite  applause  from  the  floor. 
Mr  Smith  had  stood  on  the 
platform  and  set  out  his  case 
and  he  had  been  clapped  for 
his  efforts.  But  there  was  no 

unanimity. 

Afterwards  a Conservative 


member,  who  did  not  want  to 
be  identified,  honied  outside 
and  said:  ’Tve  written  to  Tim 
Smith  on  many  occasions  and 
told  him  he  was  wrong  to  do 
what  he  did.  He  should  not 
have  taken  the  money.” 

The  carefully  constructed 
facade  of  unity  was  not  ten- 
able in  the  long-term  — in 
fact,  it  could  not  even  last  a 
week. 

The  AGM  had  been  domi- 
nated by  Smith  loyalists.  But 
many  among  the  3,000-strong 
association  had  been  un- 
happy for  some  time.  In  De- 
cember 1995,  a groundswell  of 
activists  had  tried  to  get  rid  of 
Mr  Smith,  but  found  their  at- 
tempts thwarted  by  a loyalist 
majority.  Some  of  them  began 
to  wonder  whether  they 
should  have  another  go. 

Over  the  weekend.  Mr 
Smith’s  position  became  in- 
creasingly difficult  His  Lib- 
eral Democrat  opponent  in 
the  constituency,  Peter  Mapp, 
fired  off  a fax  demanding  a 
public  meeting  in  which  the 


Hardening  views  behind  the  lace  curtains  of  Beaconsfield  led  to  Tim  Smith's  sudden  resignation  photograph,  martin  Godwin 


sleaze  allegations  could  be 
debated. 

Prominent  members  of  the 
Conservative  association 
cranked  up  the  pressure,  a 
former  cabinet  minister  told 
the  Guardian  last  night. 
“Serious  doubts”  were  raised 
at  private  meetings  between 
Mr  Smith  and  leading  mem- 
bers. and  questions  were 
asked  about  his  handling  of 
the  situation  and  the  effect  it 
was  having  on  the  local 
electorate 

John  Strafford,  who  was 
chairman  of  the  association 
in  1989.  sounded  an  ominous 
note.  Anybody  who  was  found 
to  have  acted  improperly  by 
Sir  Gordon  Downey  should 
resign,  he  said  bluntly.  Mr 
Strafford's  wife,  Caroline,  an 
association  vice  chairman, 
then  broke  ranks  by  telling 
the  Times  that  Mr  Smith 
should  quit 

Last  night  she  said:  “I  be- 


lieve that  Tim  has  made  the 
right  decision.  The  30,000 
Conservative  electors  have  to 
be  really  confident  they  have 
the  best  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment I don’t  think  that  was 
the  case  at  alL 
“I  think  people  were  very 
disappointed  with  Tim  Smith 
and  I think  the  Tory  party  de- 
served better.”  Asked  what 
had  changed  the  mood,  she 
replied  “Four  days  of  sleaze 
in  the  newspapers.” 

Trevor  Kent  another  mem- 
ber of  the  association,  said 
the  decision  was  made  to 
dump  Mr  Smith  because  of 
fears  that  a Liberal  Democrat 
or  Referendum  Parti’  candi- 
date might  “slip  in”. 

“A  lot  of  people  were  saying 
we  want  to  vote  Conservative 
but  we  find  it  difficult  to  vote 
for  Tim,”  he  said.  “A  lot  of 
people  I have  spoken  to  in  Bea- 
consfield and  Gerrards  Cross 
feel  it  was  a bit  shabby.  But 


Tim  Smith  admitted  that” 

Pat  Fea.  vice  chairman  of 
the  Gerrards  Cross  branch  of 
the  association,  said  Mr 
Smith  had  done  the  “right 
thing  to  resign.  What  he  has 
done  has  affected  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  party  and  the 
Prime  Minister.” 

Mr  Smith,  who  at  Kt  •tin  tall 
cuts  an  awkward  and  diffi- 
dent figure,  probably  felt  he 
could  not  cope  with  another 
five  weeks  under  media  scru- 
tiny. Aides  yesterday  stressed 
his  decision  was  a personal 
one. 

In  the  garden  of  his  constit- 
uency chairman’s  home  in 
Gerrards  Cross  last  night,  the 
MP  seemed  much  calmer  than 
he  had  five  days  earlier. 

“It  has  been  a privilege  to 
serve  my  constituents  in  Par- 
liament and  to  defend  their 
interest  which  I have  always 
done  to  the  best  of  my  abil- 
ity,” he  said,  reading  from  his 


resignation  statement.  “In 
this  I have  only  ever  been 
prompted  by  my  best  judge- 
ment of  where  the  interests  of 
file  country  and  my  constitu- 
ents lay. . . 

"I  should  like  to  offer  my 
successor  as  Conservative 
candidate  mi-  best  wishes  for 
his  success  in  the  forthcom- 
ing election  and  a long  and 
happy  period  as  the  Member 
for  Beaconsfield.” 

He  added:  “What  I want  to 
see  is  the  reelection  of  a Con- 
servative government  led  by 
John  Major.” 

Mr  Mapp  commented:  “He 
has  done  what  he  should  have 
done  a long  time  ago.  But  it 
doesn't  end  the  sleaze  issue. 

“Smith  has  gone  but  the 
problems  have  not  gone.  The 
Tories  have  stuck  with  him  to 
the  bitter  end.  They  have  to 
ask  themselves  whether  it 
was  the  right  way  to  conduct 
themselves.” 


The  dishonourable  member 


continued  from  page  2 

have  us  believe)  of  a rogue  MP  about  whom  all  his  colleagues 
were  in  the  dark:  his  case  is  of  a politician  whose  greedy  and 
dishonest  behaviour  was  well  known  and  who  nevertheless 
continued  to  prosper.  That  is  the  damning  charge  and  it  is  not 
something  that  Mr  Major  should  easily  be  able  to  shrug  off. 

The  announcement  of  Mr  Smith's  "honourable”  departure 
was  notable  for  two  remarks.  The  first  was  Mr  Smith’s  asser- 
tion that  he  had  only  ever  been  motivated  by  the  Interests  of 
his  constituents  and  his  country.  He  is  surely  forgetting  the 
interests  of  Mr  A1  Fayed,  which  he  represented  so  resolutely 
as  long  as  the  brown  envelopes  Oiled  with  £50  notes  kept 
coming  his  way. 

The  second  was  his  attempt  to  blame  this  newspaper  for 
hounding  him  out  in  breach  of  parliamentary  privilege.  If  it 
is  indeed  a breach  of  parliamentary  privilege  to  ensure  that 
voters  are  saved  from  electing  a dishonest  MP  we  suggest 
that  it  is  time  that  Parliament  looked  to  its  own  privileges. 

At  present  parliamentary  privilege  means  that  MPs  enjoy 
effective  immunity  from  prosecution  for  dishonesty  in  rela- 
tion to  their  work. 

Privilege  means  that  they  can  set  up  their  own  tribunal  to 
judge  themselves.  Privilege  means  that  they  can  suspend  that 
tribunal  if  the  business  of  getting  themselves  elected  inter- 
venes. 

Privilege  means  that  they  can  appoint  to  that  tribunal  MPs 
that  have  already  announced  their  verdict  before  considering 
the  evidence. 

Privilege  means  that  MPs  can  now  — see  Neil  Hamilton.  — 
waive  their  privileges  when  it  suits  them.  Privilege  means 
that  MPs  can  also  — see  Tim  Smith  — refuse  to  waive  their 
privileges  when  it  does  not  suit  them,  even  if  that  act  becomes 
an  impediment  to  the  courts'  attempt  at  seeking  truth  and 
justice. 

Privilege  means  that  the  MP  can  decree  that  the  tribunal 


cannot  sit  Privilege  means  that  Parliament  can  Insist  on  no- 
one  writing  about  any  of  that  if  MPs  so  dictate.  To  breach  such 
a muddled  and  self-serving  set  of  conventions  when  they  are 
pleaded  In  order  to  conceal  iniquity  may  be  thought  a duty;  for 
Mr  Smith  to  blame  "a  breach  of  privilege"  for  his  downfall  is 
simply  contemptible. 

What  now.  for  Mr  Hamilton  and  the  other  admitted  recipi- 
ents of  undeclared  amounts  of  money?  Will  Mr  Heseltine  stfll 
gladly  go  and  canvass  for  them  during  the  coming  weeks?  Will 
he  and  Mr  Major  continue  to  parrot  the  line  that  Mr  Hamilton 
is  innocent  until  proved  guilty. 

This,  notwithstanding  his  admitted  lies  to  Mr  Heseltine 
and  his  other  confession  to  Sir  Gordon  Downey?  This,  not- 
withstanding the  feet  that  he  ducked  his  legal  opportunity 
to  prove  his  innocence,  in  a trial  in  which  the  accuser,  not 
Mr  Hamilton,  would  have  been  considered  guilty  until 
proved  innocent? 

Mr  Hamilton  has  now  told  his  local  newspaper  that  Mr 
Major  dismissed  him  as  a minister  in  October  1994:  no 
“honourable”  resignation  for  him.  If  Mr  Major  thought  he 
was  an  unacceptable  figure  to  serve  as  a minister  he  must 
now  say  why  be  considers  him  an  acceptable  figure  to  serve 
as  an  MP. 

This  is  an  issue  that  unless  resolved  will  justifiably  con- 
tinue to  dog  the  Prime  Minister  until  polling  day.  The  simplest 
way  out  would,  even  now.  be  for  him  simply  to  publish  Sir 
Gordon’s  report  a course  of  action  for  which  Lord  Nolan 
seems  to  have  allowed. 

That  will  contain  transcripts  of  all  the  evidence  presented 
to  Sir  Gordon,  together  with  his  conclusions.  Voters  in  the 
remaining  nine  constituencies  where  a doubt  Is  still  cast 
over  their  Conservative  candidate  would  thus  be  able  to 
vote  in  the  light  and  not  in  the  dark.  That  would  be  a bold 
and  open  thing  to  do.  If  somewhat  belated.  Does  Mr  Major 
have  It  In  him? 


Profile:  Tim  Smith 


The  man  who 
held  the 
third  safest 
Tory  seat  in 
Britain  did 
the  decent 
thing  - and 
then  had 
to  do  it  ail 
over  again 


IT  MIGHT  just  be  said  that 
I Tim  Smith  has  done  the 
honourable  thing  — yet 
again,  writes  David  Pallister. 

Within  hoars  of  the 
Guardian  reporting  that  he 
had  taken  cash  for  ques- 
tions in  October  1994,  he 
tendered  his  resignation  as 
junior  Northern  Ireland 
minister. 

Yes,  he  admitted,  he  had 
taken  “fees”  from  the  Har- 
rods  boss  Mohamed  A1 
Fayed  to  promote  the  cause 


of  House  of  Fraser  in  its 
battle  with  Loorho. 

But  it  would  be  more 
than  two  years  before  his 
constituents  in  the  affluent 
Tory  safe  seat  of  Beacons- 
field would  know  exactly 
how  much.  He  had  told  Sir 
Robin  Butler,  then  Cabinet 
Secretary,  in  1994.  that  It 
might  have  been  £25.000. 
He  told  Sir  Gordon  Dow- 
ney, the  parliamentary 
commissioner,  on  February 
12  this  year  that  it  was 


Neil  Hamilton  at  Wlhnslovf*  in  his  constituency,  yesterday 


Hamilton 
clings  to 
denials  of 
taking  cash 


David  PaKtatmr 


EIL  HAMILTON'S 
constituency  chair- 
man insisted  last 
night  that  Tim 
Smith's  resignation  was  "ir- 
relevant'’ to  the  situation  in 
Tatton.  Alan  Barnes  said  in  a 
statement  that  the  two  cases 
were  “totally  different”. 

He  added:  “Mr  Smith  ad- 
mitted from  the  beginning 
that  be  had  accepted  money. 
Neil  Hamilton  has  consis- 
tently denied  accepting  cash 
for  questions  from  Mr  Al 
Fayed  or  anyone  else/' 

When  the  fUU  facts  are 
known  from  the  report  of  Sir 
Gordon  Downey,  “it  will  be 
clear  that  Neff  Hamilton  is  In- 
nocent.” 

Although  Mr  Hamilton  has 
admitted  errors  of  judgment 
over  the  allegations  of  accept- 
ing undeclared  commission 
fees  and  hospitality,  he  has 
(dung  to  his  denial  about  tak- 
ing cash. 

But  If  he  had  not  pulled  out 
of  the  libel  action  be  and  lob- 
byist Ian  Greer  brought 
against  the  Guardian  last 
year,  he  would  have  had  to 
face  at  trial  three  witnesses, 
besides  Mr  Al  Fayed,  who 
said  he  was  paid. 

Until  a few  days  ago  they 
have  remained  publicly  un- 
identified and  silent  on  the 
subject.  But  last  weekend  the 
Mall  on  Sunday  published  an 
interview  with  Alison  Foster. 
Mr  Al  Fayed’s  former  assis- 
tant. who  said  she  was  unable 
to  stomach  his  repeated  de- 
nials. She  had  filled  envelopes 
of  cash  for  Mr  Hamilton,  she 
said,  and  Philip  Broomfield,  a 
security  guard  working  for 
Mr  Al  Fayed  at  his  apartment 
at  60  Park  Lane,  agreed  that 
they  had  been  banded  over  to 
theMP. 

Readers  of  the  Knutsford 
Guardian  (no  relation  to  this 
newspaper)  were  also  treated 
this  week  to  Mr  Hamilton’s 
replies  to  their  questions  on 
the  affair.  In  the  article  — in 
which  Mr  Hamilton  claims 
copyright  — he  admitted  he 
was  “unwise”  in  accepting 
£10,000  in  two  commissions 
from  Mr  Greer  for  introduc- 


ing two  companies  to  the  lob- 
byist's firm.  He  admitted  that 
he  had  asked  for  some  of  the 
raouev  to  be  paid  in  frirniture. 
airline  tickets  and  paintings, 
in  order  to  reduce*  his  tax 
liability. 

And  he  admitted  that,  on 
the  advice  of  his  accountant, 
ho  had  tailed  to  declare  the 
money  to  the  Inland  Revenue 
because  he  judged  them  to  be 
ex  gratia  payments  and  not 
taxable. 

Nor  did  he  declare  thr  com 
missions  on  the  register  of 
members’  Interests,  an  omis- 
sion he  told  Sir  Gordon  Dow- 


claim  of 

accepting 

undeclared 

commission 

foes  and 

assorted 

hospitality 


ney  was  wrong.  In  Un*  Knurs- 
ford  Guardian,  he  said  that 
with  the  benefit  of  hindsight 
they  should  have  been 
registered. 

Nor  did  he  tell  ministers 
when  he  was  lobbying  them 
on  behalf  of  US  Tobacro  Hut 
he  was  being  paid.  That,  rou, 
was  wrong,  he  told  Sir 
Gordon. 

On  accepting  a free,  unde- 
dared  stay  at  Mr  Al  Fnyed’s 
Paris  Rltz  hotel,  costing 
£4,221,  Mr  Hamilton  told  the 
Knutsford  Guard  Lin  that  It 
was  probably  worth  about 
£500.  The  food  and  drink  he 
and  his  wife  had  consumed 
was  simply  overpriced,  he 
said. 

Even  his  former  friend  Mr 
Greer  now  seems  to  have  de- 
serted him.  Mr  Greer  told  Sir 
Gordon:  "1  think  one  of  the 
errors  that  Neil,  and  indeed 
his  wife  Christine,  have  made 
over  the  years  has  been  to 
recount  stories  which  could 
easily  be  interpreted  as  boast 
ing  of  their  forays  around  the 
world  at  someone  else’s 
expense." 


£18.000.  handed  over  in  en- 
velopes stuffed  with  £50 
notes. 

But.  though  an  accoun- 
tant. Mr  Smith  was  unable 
to  be  sure:  the  cash  had 
been  declared  to  the  Inland 
Revenue  in  a lump  sum  of 
other  consultancy  fees 
earned  by  himself  and  wife. 
No  detailed  records  existed. 

These  matters  would 
have  still  remained  a secret 
during  the  election  cam- 
paign If  Sir  Gordon’s  report 
bad  been  allowed  to  sit  in  a 
safe  until  after  May  1.  But 
the  Guardian’s  publication 
of  his  testimony  last  Friday 
— the  day  of  the  Beacons- 
field Conservative  Associa- 
tion’s annual  meeting, 
which  endorsed  his  candi- 
dature — added  to  disquiet 
among  association 
members. 

Local  officials  have  con- 
ceded that  there  had  been  a 
groundsweil  of  inclination 
to  deselect  him  ever  since 
the  1994  allegations.  How- 
ever. he  was  deselected  in 
November  1995. 

Mr  Smith.  47.  who  faces 
another  complaint  to  Sir 
Gordon  about  not  register- 


ing his  “grace  and  favour” 
Georgian  house,  first 
entered  the  House  In  a 1977 
byelection,  taking  the 
Labour  stronghold  of  Ash- 
field,  Nottinghamshire. 

He  lost  In  1979  but  In 
1982  re-entered  Parliament 
for  Beaconsfield,  now  the 
third  safest  Tory  seat  In  the 
country-  His  opponent  was 
Tony  Blair. 

Although  he  served  as  a 
PPS  to  Leon  Brittan.  then 
Home  Secretary-  from  1983 
to  1985.  Mr  Smith's  parlia- 
mentary energies  were 
much  consumed  by  putting 
down  dozens  of  questions 
on  behalf  of  his  accoun- 
tancy clients.  He  declared 
six  consultancies. 

In  1986.  as  vice-chairman 
of  the  influential  Conserva- 
tive trade  and  Industry 
committee,  he  started 
working  for  Mr  Al  Fayed  in 
a campaign  orchestrated  by 
Ian  Greer.  Nell  Hamilton 
wns  also  la  the  group. 

in  1992  he  was  made  a 
vice-chairman  and  trea- 
surer of  the  Conservative 
Party.  He  was  promoted  in 
January  1894  to  the  North- 
ern Ireland  Office. 


FROM  THE  OVERTURE  TO  THE  ENCORE 


sounding  the 


FROM  NOW  UNTIL  THE  END  OF  THE  CENTURY  RADIO  3 HIGHLIGHTS  THE  COMPOSERS  WHO  REFLECT  THE  VITALITY  AND 
RANGE  OF  20TH  CENTURY  MUSIC.  -SOUNDING  THE  CENTURY-  CONTINUES  WITH  OLIVER  KNUSSEN  CONDUCTING 
PETER  MAXWELL  DAVIES'S  OPERA  TAVERNER.  WEDNESDAY  APRIL  2ND  AT  7.30PM.  ON  RADIO  3 
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Warning  call  to  private  house 


Ad  army  bomb  specialist  works  with  the  team's  robot  at  Wilmslow  station,  while  a policeman  and  his  sniffer  dog  search  Doncaster  station  photographs:  peter  vwlcock  pwowd  john  oles 

Firemen  escape  CIRA’  blast 


Blair  and  Howard  swap  blows 
despite  pact  on  terrorism 


David  Ward  and 
Rebecca  Smfthers 


TWO  bombs  exploded 
on  a railway  line  in 
Wilmslow,  Chesh- 
ire. yesterday 
prompting  fears 
that  the  IRA  had  embarked  on 
a preelection  campaign.  No 
one  was  hurt  but  rail  services 
were  in  chaos  throughout  the 
day. 

A warning  about  the  first 
bomb  was  telephoned  to  an  el- 
derly woman  living  in  Wilms- 
low  just  before  5.30am.  A man 
with  an  Irish  voice  used  a 
known  code  word  and  told 
her  a bomb  in  the  town’s 
police  station  would  go  off  in 
half  an  hour. 

. She  alerted  police  who 
evacuated  nearby  residents 
before  the  first  bomb  ex- 
ploded at  6.30am.  The  second 
blast  came  35  minutes  later. 

Assistant  chief  constable 
Ian  Moody,  head  of  special  op- 
erations at  Cheshire,  said  the 
second  bomb  could  have  been 
planted  to  endanger  lives  of 
the  emergency  services  staff. 


There  were  several  police 
officers  and  firefighters  in  the 
area  when  the  second  bomb, 
which  was  placed  on  the 
track,  went  off. 

The  explosions  were  imme- 
diately condemned  by  John 
Major,  who  described  the 
attack  as  a “two-fingered  in- 
sult to  democracy  at  the  start 
of  the  general  election  cam- 
paign”. But  a cross-party  row 
broke  out  last  night  when 
Tony  Blair  accused  Home 
Secretary  Michael  Howard  of 
trying  to  score  political  points 
in  the  election  campaign  by 
telling  voters  that  Labour  was 
soft  on  terrorism. 

Mr  Blair  claimed,  Mr  How- 
ard had  breached  the  private 
agreement  between  the.  par- 
ties that  they  should  present  a 
united  front  on  terrorism  to 
avoid  political  controversy  or 
attract  media  attention  for 
the  perpetrators. 

Mr  Howard  said  in  a Con- 
servative Central  Office  state- 
ment that  voters  could  not 
trust  labour  “to  be  tough  on 
terrorism".  Mr  Blair  had  not 
once  voted  to  renew  the  Pre- 
vention of  Terrorism  Act. 


which  provided  police  with 
necessary  powers.  Mr  How- 
ard added.  “His  vote  and  the 
votes  of  his  party  show  you 
cannot  trust  Labour  to  be 
tough  on  terrorism.” 

Last  night  Mr  Blair  wrote 
to  John  Major  accusing  Mr 
Howard  of  “an  extraordinary 
act  of  attempted  opportun- 
ism” and  demanding  an  ex- 


planation. “Nobody  detests 
terrorism  more  than  I do  and 
nobody  is  more  determined  to 
defeat  terrorism  and  bring 
the  killers  to  justice,"  he 
wrote.  ‘It  seems  to  me  that 
making  political  capital  out  of 
a terrorist  attack  is  an  ex- 
tremely irresponsible  way  for 
a Home  Secretary  to  act" 

The  first  bomb  exploded  in 


Terrorists  sought  non-violent  coup 


They  wanted  headline-grabbing  incident 
after  Maze  escape  plan  was  thwarted 


Duncan  Campbell  and 
Richard  Norton-Tatylor 


THE  IRA  wanted  to 
remind  politicians  of 
both  main  parties  of 
their  existence  in  the  run- 
up to  the  election,  accord- 
ing to  senior  security 
sources.  They  had  been 
seeking  a "coup"  that  did 
not  involve  fatalities,  since 
deaths  could  damage  the 
electoral  chances  of  Sinn 
Fein,  say  the  sources. 

The  security  services  had 
expected  that  there  would 
be  at  least  one  IRA  action 
before  the  election.  The 
aborted  escape  by  tunnel 


from  the  Maze,  which  was 
uncovered  earlier  this 
week,  would  have  satisfied 
the  IRA's  criteria  in  that  it 
would  have  received  world- 
wide coverage,  would  not 
have  involved  violence 
against  civilians,  and 
would  have  been  a fund- 
raiser among  DS 
supporters. 

The  successes  over  the 
last  year  of  Scotland  Yard's 
anti-terrorist  branch  in  dis- 
rupting IRA  activity  on  the 
mainland  have  led  to  a de- 
sire to  show  that  they  are 
still  a force  to  be  reckoned 
with.  For  this  reason,  secu- 
rity sources  believed  that 
they  might  try  one  strike 


during  the  election  cam- 
paign. 

“They  don't  want  to  dam- 
age Sinn  Fein’s  standing  in 
the  polls,  so  something  like 
the  Maze  escape  would 
have  suited  them  best," 
said  a source. 

MIS  has  been  expecting 
renewed  IRA  activity  on 
the  mainland  in  what  secu- 
rity sources  have  described 
as  a knife-edge  period  In 
the  run-up  to  the  election. 
They  are  aware  that  IRA 
units  have  continued  train- 
ing, and  say  the  threat  of 
attacks  remains  high,  de- 
spite the  lack  of  activity 
after  a series  of  arrests  in 
London  last  year. 

Commander  John  Grieve, 
head  of  the  anti- terrorist 
branch,  said  yesterday  he 
would  investigate  the  possi- 
bility of  links  between  yes- 


terday’s incidents  and  the 
bombing  of  Manchester 
city  centre  last  June. 

Sinn  Fein’s  chief  negotia- 
tor. Martin  McGninness, 
rejected  demands  by  John 
Major  to  condemn  the 
bombing,  linking  it  to  the 
continuing  row  over  the 
“Bloody  Sunday"  killing  of 
14  pepple  25  years  ago  in 
Deny. 

“I  see  condemnation  as  a 
propaganda  word  game,  in 
which  the  British  govern- 
ment attempts  to  get  every- 
one else  to  say  things  that 
they  are  not  prepared  to 
say  themselves." 

The  IRA  said  in  an  Easter 
message  yesterday  that  it 
remained  committed  to 
ending  the  Government's 
"undemocratic”  rule  of 
Northern  Ireland  “once 
and  for  all". 


Punk  aura  designs  for  the  Pope 


Holy  orders  for 
Sex  Pistols 
fashion 

Paul  Webster  in  Paris 

THE  one-time  fashion 
pope  of  punk,  Jean- 
Charles  de  Castelbajac, 
whose  way-out  designs  cre- 
ated the  Sex  Pistols'  look,  has 
been  asked  to  update  John- 
Pauin.  ■ 

At  least  half  a million 
young  Catholics  are  to  gather 
in  Paris  in  August  to  take 
part  In  a holy  fashion  parade 


Whenw^osHhe  habit  of  Bible  reading,  and  all  the 
mental  doodling  which  went  with  it,  we  lost  a range  off 
sensibilities  to  the  Text  which  no  number  of  Comparative 
Literature  courses  or  paperback  Bibles  could  recapture. 

A N Wilson  reviews  The  Bible 
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a line-side  relay  box  near 
platforms  used  for  London- 
Manchester  main  lino  trains 
and  commuter  services. 

A bomb  alert  at  Doncaster, 
South  Yorkshire,  added  to 
problems  with  the  evacuation 
of  Doncaster  station  causing 
even  more  disruption  on  East 
Coast  main  line. 

“One  couple  saw  some 
smoke  and  were  able  to  iden- 
tify exactly  where  it  had  gone 
off."  said  nearby  resident 
Paul  Gozem.  T couldn't  be- 
lieve it — it  really  was  loud.” 

A second  device  exploded 
by  the  track  close  to  the  first 
at  7.05am  as  about  30  police 
officers  and  firefighters  were 
Investigating  the  earlier 
blast.  "There  was  a deafening 
thump  and  just  a small  plume 
of  smoke,”  said  Divisional  Of- 
ficer Geoff  Hayes  of  Cheshire 
fire  brigade. 

The  blast  woke  Michelle 
Moore,  aged  15.  “My  room 
shook,”  she  said.  “I  didn’t 
know  what  had  happened  and 
ran  into  my  mother’s  room.  I 
got  really  scared.” 

Later  bomb  squad  teams 


arrived  to  inspect  the  scene 
before  handing  over  to 
specialist  Cheshire  officers 
who  carried  out  a finger-tip 
search. 

A Rail  track  spokesman  said 
the  track  might  have  been 
slightly  damaged  and  all  ser- 
vices had  been  diverted  via 
Macclesfield  until  the  line 
reopens.  The  West  Coast  rail 
link  had  not  been  severed. 

Cheshire's  chief  constable 
Mervyn  Jones,  who  deployed 
250  officers  at  the  incident, 
said  it  was  not  dear  whether 
the  second  bomb  was  in- 
tended to  maim  or  kill  people 
investigating  the  first  He  was 
“amazed”  that  the  first  warn- 
ing call  had  been  made  to  the 
woman  at  at  private  address. 
“This  is  something  we  have 
never  experienced  before,"  he 
said. 

Commander  John  Grieve, 
head  of  the  anti-terrorism 
branch  who  arrived  to  liaise 
with  Cheshire  officers,  ap- 
pealed for  tapes  used  in 
dosed  circuit  TV  cameras  in 
buildings  near  the  station  and 
for  help  from  the  public. 


Foetus  has 
no  rights,  say 
Caesarean 
case  judges 


Clara  Dyer 

Legal  Correspondent 


THREE  senior  judges 
yesterday  issued  a land- 
mark ruling  upholding 
the  right  of  women  fo 
refuse  Caesarean  sections  and 
other  obstetric  intervention, 
even  if  their  decision  puts 
their  unborn  chfld  at  risk. 

The  judgment  is  aimed  at 
stemming  the  tide  of  applica- 
tions by  doctors  for  court 
orders  authorising  caesar- 
eans, and  should  ensure  that 
such  orders  are  made  only 
when  the  woman  lacks  the 
mental  competence  to  take 
her  own  decisions. 

The  judges  were  giving 
their  reasons  for  reflislng  an 
appeal  by  a mother,  aged  23, 
against  a High  Court  order 
allowing  doctors  to  anaesthe- 
tise her  and  perform  a Cae- 
sarean against  her  will  be- 
cause of  her  baby’s  position 
in  the  womb.  They  approved 
the  decision  in  her  case  on 
the  ground  that  her  fear  of 
needles  temporarily  impaired 
her  mental  functioning.  A 
court  order  bans  identifica- 
tion of  the  parties  involved. 

But  they  made  it  clear  that 
a woman  cannot  legally  be 
made  to  undergo  an  operation 
against  her  will  if  she  is  com- 
petent to  take  that  decision, 
even  if  the  likely  result  is 
death  for  her  or  her  baby,  or  a 
handicapped  child. 

Lady  Justice  Butler-Sloss, 
sitting  with  Lords  Justices 
Saville  and  Ward,  said  the 
“delicate  and  difficult  ques- 
tion” of  how  the  mother's  in- 
terests should  be  balanced 
against  those  of  the  unborn 
chfld  did  not  arise  if  the  wom- 
an was  competent  The  court 
had  no  jurisdiction  to  inter- 
vene to  protect  the  foetus. 

“If  the  competent  mother 
refuses  to  have  the  medical 
intervention,  the  doctors  may 
not  lawfully  do  more  than  at- 
tempt to  persuade  her,”  the 
Judges  said. 

"There  will  be  situations  in 
which  the  child  may  die  or 
may  be  seriously  handi- 
capped because  the  mother 
said  No  . . . The  mother  may 
indeed  regret  the  outcome, 
but  the  alternative  would  be 
an  unwarranted  invasion  of 
the  right  of  the  woman  to 
make  the  decision.” 

Lady  Justice  Butler-Sloss 
said  the  ethics  committee  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Obstetri- 


cians and  Gynaecologists  had 
concluded  that  It  was 
inappropriate  “to  invoke  Judi- 
cial intervention  to  overrule 
an  informed  and  competent 
woman's  refusal  of  a proposed 
medical  treatment,  even 
though  her  refusal  might 
place  her  life  and  that  of  her 
foetus  at  risk".  That  accu- 
rately reflected  the  present 
state  of  the  law,  she  said. 

The  judges  laid  down  guide- 
lines for  future  cases,  making 
it  clear  that  doctors  should 
not  bring  cases  to  court  un- 
less the  woman's  mental 
capacity  to  consent  was  In 
question.  The  mother  should 
be  represented  whenever 


Women  have  not 
been  told  court 
orders  were 
being  sought 


possible.  In  some  of  the  half 
dozen  or  more  cases  which 
have  reached  court,  women 
have  not  even  been  told  a 
court  order  was  being  sought 

The  ruling  will  provide  am- 
munition for  the  challenge  to  a 
court-ordered  Caesarean  being 
taken  to  the  Appeal  Court  by 
"Ms  S".  a South  London  wom- 
an aged  29  who  was  operated 
on  after  being  sectioned  under 
the  Mental  Health  Act  for  as- 
sessment The  judge  who  let  St 
George’s  healthcare  trust  per- 
form the  operation  was  told  Ms 
S had  moderate  depression. 
But  the  question  of  her  compe- 
tence was  not  addressed. 

Hie  judges  held  that  Sir 
Stephen  Brown,  the  president 
of  the  High  Court's  family 
division,  was  wrong  in  1992 
when  he  first  allowed  doctors 
to  perform  a Caesarean  on  a 
woman  accepted  as  mentally 
competent,  to  protect  her  and 
her  unborn  child. 

Beverley  Beech,  the  honor- 
ary chairwoman  of  the 
Association  for  Improvement 
in  Maternity  Services,  wel- 
comed the  ruling.  “We  have 
been  very  alarmed  by  the  idea 
that  you  could  force  treat- 
ment on  women,”  sbe  said. 
“We  have  had  calls  from 
women  who  said  they 
wouldn't  go  for  antenatal  care 
if  this  is  what  obstetricians 
were  going  to  do.” 


Women,  02  pages  4 and  5 


We  give  you  more, 
you  give  us  less. 
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Compaq  Deskpro  2000  5166  M.1620 
Intel  Pentium®  processor  166MHz,  16MB  memory,  256KB  cache 
1.6GB  S.M.A.R.T.  hard  drive  with  Fault  Management 
Microsoft"1  Windows  95  orWindows  S.t  pre-installed 
Compaq  140  14”  SVGA  monitor 

Compaq  AssetControl  via  Insight  Manager,  Comprehensive  system  security. 


Until  the  end  of  April  our  special  promotion 
prices  mean  you  will  pay  even  less  for  any  Deskpro  2000 
with  a Compaq  140  or  V50  monitor.  This  means  if 
you’re  a growing  business  your  budgets  will  now 
stretch  to  faster  processors  and  larger  hard  drives. 

Not  to  mention  even  lower  long  term  costs  of 


PC  ownership.  All  this  comes  from  the  number  one 
brand  in  the  world  for  desktop  PCs! 

To  take  advantage  of  this  offer  contact 
your  reseller  or  for  promotion  details 
call  us  between  S.30am  and  8pm 
(9am-5pm  at  weekends). 


pentium 


OFFER  ENDS 
30TH  APRIL 


Tel:  0990  50  00  20 
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News  in  brief  

Scillies  ‘wrecking* 
spree  breaks  out 

CARGO  washed  ashore  frwn  3 container  ship  wriMdopjjg 


were  used  to  carry  offthe  contents  oTcontaiittftftwicnt  3.UDU- 
ton  Cite,  ineluding  toys,  computer  parts,  car  tyres,  domes,  i ■ 

are  going  berserk,’*  said  Sc  lilies  marUinw  offlcvr 
SteveWatt.  “Itlsjust  like  Whisky  Galore.'1  He  said  a container 
foil  of  tobacco  was  being  guarded  by  police. 

Although  a small  oil  slick  was  seen  where  the 300ft  AttUgtan- 
registered  ship  went  aground  in  fog  off  the  train  island  oi  »* 
Mary’s,  it  is  believed  to  be  only  diesel  oil  which  wlU  evaporate 
or  break  up  In  the  sea.  However,  the  ship  also  has  85  tonnes  of 
heavy  oil  in  Its  tanks  and  anti-pollution  equipment  was  last 
night  being  assembled  as  a precautionary  measure  for  transfer 
to  the  Island  fitmt  the  mainland. 


Appeal  plea  hunger  strike 


RAPHAEL  Rowe.  Jailed  for  life  for  murder  and  robbery  in  the 
"M2S  Three”  case,  said  last  night  he  would  go  on  hunger  strike  on 
Tuesday  In  protest  Against  the  failure  qTtheHome  Secretary. 
Michael  Howard,  to  refer  the  convictions  to  the  Court  c£ Appeal. 
Rowe  was  assured  by  the  Hoipe  Office  In  1998  that  his  case  - one 
a number  of  alleged  miscarriage*  «f Justice — wasa  prior  ity  and 
would  not  be  delayed  by  the  setting  up  of  the  Criminal  Cases 
Review  Commission  which  wCl  consider  it  after  Itsterts  work  on 
April  l.  Rowe  and  two  other  Made  men  were  convicted  in  1990. 
None  of  them  was  identified  by  the  robbery  victims  or  the  murder 
victim's  partner,  and  there  was  no  forensic  evidence  Unking  them 
wito  the  offences.  Some  victims  thought  one  or  two  of  the  robbers 
were  white  Evidence,  including  a report  of  a police  Interview, 
was  withheld  from  the  defence.  — Rtchord  Norton-  Taylor 


New  digital  TV  guidelines 


Hilary  and  Stanley  Devine,  who  refused  to  stop  the  artificial  feeding  that  was  keeping  their  son  alive  after  he  was  left  in  a vegetative  state 


PHOTOGRAPH:  PETS?  BYRNE 


Fan’s  recovery  ‘unique’ 


Soccer  victim’s  emergence  from 
vegetative  state  began  in  1 994 


Owen  Bowcott 


THE  Hillsborough 
victim  who  has 
emerged  from  a per- 
manent vegetative 
state  (PVS)  did  not 
show  signs  of  consciousness 
for  more  than  five  years  after 
the  disaster,  his  parents  dis- 
closed yesterday. 

Andrew  Devine,  aged  30. 
who  suffered  severe  brain 
riamagA  when  he  was  crushed 
in  the  1989  football  tragedy  at 
Sheffield  Wednesday’s  sta- 
dium. has  been  in  need  of  con- 
stant attention  ever  since. 

His  parents,  Stanley  and  Hi- 
lary. refused  to  stop  the  artifi- 
cial feeding  keeping  him  alive 
despite  the  example  of  an- 
other Hillsborough  victim, 
whose  case  paved  the  way  for 
a "right  to  die”  Judgment  in 
the  House  of  Lords. 
Releasing  a statement 


-V  . 


.'to: 


Andrew  Devine,  who  is  still  showing  signs  of  improvement 


through  their  solicitor,  Robin 
Makin.  the  Devines  said  yes- 
terday: “Andrew  began  to 
emerge  from  the  vegetative 
state  about  five  years  after 
his  diagnosis  and  has  contin- 
ued to  improve  in  his  ability 
, to  communicate  at  a simple 
| level  using  a touch-sensitive 
buzzer  switch  developed  by 
the  Royal  hospital  fPutneyJ. 

“His  ability  to  recover  fur- 
ther is  unknown.  A proper 
care  regime,  including  sub- 
stantial physiotherapy,  has 
been  involved.” 

His  emergence  from  PVS 
was  revealed  by  the  Guardian 
yesterday.  Mr  Makin  said 
there  had  been  a huge  change 
in  his  condition. 

It  was  the  case  of  another 
Hillsborough  victim,  Tony 
Bland,  which  paved  the  way 
for  a series  of  “right  to  die" 
cases  involving  victims  of 
what  was  thought  to  be  irre- 
versible brain  damage. 


Keith  Andrews,  a specialist 
i who  treated  Andrew,  said  yes- 
terday the  case  was  bound  to 
cause  anxiety  for  families  or 
other  patients  in  vegetative 
states. 

Dr  Andrews,  in  charge  of 
, the  profound  brain  damage 
unit  at  the  Royal  hospital  for 
neurodisability,  In  Putney, 
south-west  London,  has  seen 
Andrew  since  1992.  “1  know  of 
no  other  case  in  the  world 
where  someone  has  emerged 
as  late  as  five  years,”  he  said. 

“Inevitably  it  is  going  to 
cause  concern  in  some 
people's  minds,  and  for  very 
good  reasons.  One  may  ask: 
'If  it  rsm  happen  to  Andrew 
Devine,  could  it  have  hap- 
pened to  Tony  Bland?* 

“But  we've  now  seen  a large 
number  of  people  in  the  same 
situation  for  long  periods  of 
time  and  have  not  seen  any- 
body else  emerge  from  a vege- 
tative state. 

“If  this  is  a one  in  100,000 
chance,  do  you  really  want  to 
make  decisions  about  the 
other  .99,999  patients  that 
mean  they  are  kept  alive  with 


, tubes  and  people  doing  things 
to  them  for  decades?” 

Andrew's  recovery  was  a 
gradual  process  that  started 
in  1994  when  he  began : 
following  people  with  his 
eyes.  Dr  Andrews  said.  The 
; following  year  he  started  to 
indicate  awareness  by  press- 
ing che  buzzer,  but  was  not 
yet  able  to  communicate.  Last , 
year  he  progressed  to  learn- 
ing how  to  sound  the  buzzer 
once  fix’  yes  and  twice  for  no. 

Tony  BLand's  parents, 
whose  son  was  allowed  to  die 
in  1993  following  a House  of 
Lords  judgment,  yesterday 
welcomed  the  news  of  An- 
drew's partial  recovery,  said 
Align  Bland.  "We’re  delighted 
for  the  Devines  obviously.  It 
hasn't  altered  our  views.  We 
acted  on  the  medical  evidence 
put  before  us  and  the  post 
mortem  proved  us  to  be  right. 

“We  know  the  family  and 
Andrew.  I support  them,  but 
it  doesn't  alter  my  view.  We 
hope  Andrew  gets  some  qual- 
ity of  life.  It  is  all  about  qual- 
ity of  life,  and  Tony  had 
none” 


DON  OruJdcshank.  foe  director  general  of  telecommunications, 
warned  any  anti-competitive  behaviour  by  broadcasters  involved 
in  digital  television  would  be  "pounced  on  fast  and  effectively” 
after  Oflel  yesterday  published  revised  guidelines  to  regulate  the 
gateway  to  digital  sendees.  Critics  of  Rupert  Murdoch's  BSkyB 
have  claimed  it  could  gain  a stranglehold  over  the  new  channels 
by  controliingset-top  decoders  and  systems  tocoliect  pay  TV 
revenue.  But  Mr  Crulckshank  said  he  was  bullish  about  estaWlsh- 
Ing  “non-discriminatory  “ regulation.  The  guidelines  say  the 
electronic  programme  guide  should  not  be  branded  In  flavour  of 
one  broadcaster.  The  BBC  said  the  guidelines  gave  a framework 
for  an  open  competitive  market.  — Andrew  Chiff 


Hollywood  star’s  UK  debut 


HOLLYWOOD  actress  Kathleen  Turner  is  to  make  her  British 
stage  debut  at  the  Chichester  Festival  In  a new  production  of 

Somerset  Maugham's  play.  Our  Betters. Ms  Turner,  42 — known 
for  her  role  to  The  War  OfThe  Roses — who  will  receive  a fraction 
of  her  normal  fees  by  accepting  £500  a week,  said  she  simply 

wants  to  work  for  the  preadge  and  thrUL  "This  Is  not  about  how 

much  money  one  is  paid.  I'm  putting  myself  on  the  line  because 
stage  work  is  more  rewarding  and  has  that  edge.  In  films  you  are 
given  a safety  net  but  in  the  theatre  no  one  is  there  to  cover  up 

your  mistakes,”  she  said- Our  Betters  runs  from  August  6 to 
September  27,  and  also  stars  Rula  Lenska. 


Channel  5 reception  warning 


ONLY  a third  of  British  households  will  be  able  to  receive 
Channel  5 to  satisfactory  picture  quality,  on  independent  media 
consultancy  dahned  last  night.  Hie  analysts  CDG  said  special 
Channel  5 aerials  would  be  needed  by  about  4 million  households, 
costing  consumers  a total  cf  £300 million.  Dermot  Nolan,  techni- 
cal director  of  CDG,  said:  The  real  issue  is  reception,  not  retun- 
ing, as  everyone  will  shortly  discover." 

Channel  5,  which  launches  at  6pm  on  Sunday . has  said  it  will  be 
available  to  80  per  cent  of  the  country  by  the  autumn.  However,  it 
has  conceded  there  will  be  viewing  blackspots — In  south  London 
and  parts  of  Birmingham— and  some  3 million  may  need 
redirected  aerials  to  receive  the  signal.  — Andrew  Cuff 
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Direct  Line 

Instant  Access  Account 


Halifax  Solid  Gold 
(90  Day  Notice) 


Woolwich  Premier  90 
(90  Day  Notice) 


Nationwide 
Capitaibuilder  90  Day 


£1- 

£4,999 

£5,000- 

£9,999 

£10,000- 

£24,999 

£25,000- 

£49,999 

4.50% 

5.00% 

5.60% 

5.75% 

3.00%f 

3.25% 

4.00% 

4.50% 

N/A 

3.50% 

4.20% 

4.80% 

4.00%^ 

4.30% 

4.50% 

4.80% 

AS  rates  arm  gross*  and  correct  at  20th  March  IW7.  toat*  affective  from  £500.  nR*te  effective  Grom  £1,000. 
^Rate  effective  from  £200,000. 


With  a TSB 
Cash  Gift  Mortgage 
you  could  get  up 
to  £6,000  to  spend 
as  you  like.  ^ 


£50,000-  £100,000+ 
£99,999 


6.00% 


4.60% 


5.10% 


• Our  savings  rates  were  higher  chan  the  building  societies  before, 
now  they’re  higher  still. 

• With  Direct  Line  you  also  get  instant  access  and  high  returns 
without  locking  your  money  away  tor  up  to  90  days. 

• You  can  pool  your  savings  with  family  or  friends  for  even 
higher  returns. 


If  you  need  a mortgage,  be  totally  sensible  and  come  to 
TSB.  You  could  get  a cash  gift  of  up  to  £ 6,000 , enough  to 
make  your  new  home  look  like  a million  dollars. 

Call  TSB  PhoneBank  to  find  out  more  or  to  get  a free 
quotation.  Alternatively , you  can  call  into  a TSB  branch. 


The  more  savings  you  have  the  higher  our  rates  get. 

Even  more  reasons  then  to  move  your  savings  to  Direct  Line. 

0181  667  1121  0161  833  1121 


DIRECT  LINE 


0141  221  1121 


LONDON  I MANCHESTER  I GLASGOW 


CALL  ANYTIME  8am  to  8pm  Monday  to  Friday  and  9am  to  5pm  Saturday.  Please  quote  ref.  GA24 
Easter  opening  hours:  Friday  28th  and  Monday  31st  9am  to  6pm.  Saturday  2 9th  9am  to  5pm. 
http-J/www.di recti ine.co.uk  A Royal  Bank  of  Scotland  company. 
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Cool;  a scene  from  the  latest  Levi's  television  advert 

Levi’s  finds 
T esco  offer  of 
cheap  jeans 
hard  to  wear 


Cheap:  Tosco  is  offering  501s  at  a discount  of  up  to  £25 


IT  I S Levi's  nightmare  : 
scenario.  Millions  of, 
ponnds  of  carefully- 
crafted  advertising  fea- ! 
taring  top  models  and 
music  to  build  a brand 
image  as  the  coolest  thing 
in  two  legs;  only  to  see  its 
product  on  sale  at  knock- 
down prices  alongside  tea- 
bags  and  fresh  fruit  in  the 
local  supermarket. 

The  nightmare  will  be- 


come reality  today  as  Levi’s 
501s,  the  world’s  biggest 
name  in  denim,  go  on  sale 
at  Tesco,  Britain’s  biggest 
supermarket  chain.  Shop- 
pers will  be  able  to  pick 
them  up  for  around  £30.  up 
to  £25  less  than  in  high 
street  stores. 

The  supermarket  was 
snubbed  by  Levi’s  when  it 
asked  to  sells  Its  Jeans.  But 
undeterred,  they  secretly 


bought  45,000  pairs  from 
one  of  the  company's  manu- 
facturing plants  In  Mexico. 

Simon  Unwins,  a Tesco 
director,  said  yesterday: 
“Tesco  aims  to  sell  the  best 
products  at  unbeatable 
prices.  Unfortunately  some 
brands  try  to  restrict  the 
market  and  force  custom- 
ers to  pay  a higher  price. 
We  believe  that  is  unfair." 

Anita  Borzyszkowa,  of  I 


Levi's,  responded:  “We 
have  a network  of  author- 
ised Levi  stockists  with 
folly-trained  sales  advisers 
selling  the  foil  range  of  fits 
and  finishes.  We  advise  cus- 
tomers to  buy  from  them  to 
be  assured  they  they’re 
buying  genuine  Levi 
products.” 

A Tesco  spokesman  in- 
sisted the  move  was  not  a 
gimmick,  * ’despite  the 


reasonable  price,  they  will 
still  yield  a gross  profit 
margin  of  15  per  cent  which 
shows  how  high  some 
shops’  margins  are.” 
Available  in  black,  yel- 
low and  red.  the  denims 
will  be  backed  by  a major 
advertising  campaign. 
Tesco  anticipates  such  huge 
demand  that  It  has  set  up  a 
customer  helpline  to  give 
details  of  stores  stocking  I 


‘No  mercy’  from  judge  for  kidnappers  who  held  Greek  tycoon  in  cupboard  for  nine  days 


Duncan  Campbell 
Crime  Correspondent 

FOUR  kidnappers  who  held 
a . Greek  shipping  tycoon 
in  a cupboard  foe  nine  days 
were  jailed  at  the  Old  Bailey- 
yesterday  for  up  to  JS  years 
after  the  Judge  told  them  he 
would  show  them  no  mercy. 

It  was  was  one  of  the  long- 
est and  most  complex  criml- 


Police  hope  that  the  sentences 
will  halt  an  increase  in  kid- 
nappings, usually  involving 
foreign  nationals  both  as  tar- 
gets and  kidnappers.  There 
were  320  in  London  last  .year 
compared  with  249  in  1995.  j 
Judge  Simon- Goldstein  sen- 
tenced Constantine  Korkolis,  | 
aged  40,  to  25  years.  Another 
Greek,  Thanassis  Zografos, 
aged  25,  and  two  Frenchmen,  I 
Jean-Marc  Mereu,  aged  37,  | 


34,  were  each  sentenced  to  16 
years.  The  jury  returned 
guilty  verdicts  following 
more  than  15  hours'  delibera- 
tion, having  been  sent  out  last 
Thursday.  The  trial  started  in 
November. 

~:The  four  had  pleaded  not 
guilty  to  kidnapping  George 
Fraghistas,  43,  a London- 
based  shipping  agent  who  Is  a 
member  of  one  of  Greece’s 
oldest  shipping  families.  He 


March  24  last  year  near  his 
home  in  west  London.  He  was 
forced  into  the  boot  of  a car 
and  held  masked  and  tran- 
quiUxsed  in  a cupboard  in  a 
bouse  in  Haddington,  west 
London,  for  nine  days.  More  : 
than  50  calls'Were  made  in  an 
attempt  to  extract  a £5  million  ] 
ransom  but  when  no  money : 
was  paid  the  demand  was  ! 
reduced  to  $3  million.  | 

The  judge  told  the  accused: ; 


ransom  is,  after  murder,  the 
vilest,  foulest  crime  known  to 
the  English  criminal  law.  In 
this  country  the  offence  of 
kidnapping  for  ransom  is  rel- 
atively rare  . . . The  courts  in 
this  country  are  particularly 
savage  and  severe,  and 
rightly  so.  on  those  who  are 
convicted  of  such  an  offence. 
None  of  you  can  expect  any 
mercy  whatsoever." 

Outside  court  Mr  Fraghis- 


How  much  help  do  you  get  if  your  baby  is  born  with  a learning  disability?  Not  a lot 


Families 
left  without 
support 


David  Brlndfop  Social 
Service*  Correspondent 


DOCTORS  are  today 
promising  to  review 
their  approach  to 
children  with  learn- 
ing disabilities  after  a sur- 
vey of  1,000  families  found 
many  were  deeply  unhappy 
at  the  way  they  had  been 
treated  by  the  medical  pro- 
fession when  a child's  dis- : 
ability  was  discovered. 

One  In  three  families  said  ; 
news  of  a child’s  disability 
had  been  broken  by  medical 
professionals  to  one  parent : 
who  had  been  unaccompa- 
nied by  a partner,  relative  or 
friend.  1 

Fewer  than  one  in  four  ■ 
parents  described  the  profes- 1 
sional  they  had  dealt  with  as  ' 
knowledgable  about  learning  ; 
disability,  or  mental  hand!- 1 
cap.  Fewer  than  one  in  six  ; 
said  the  professional  had ; 
been  encouraging  in  any 
way  about  the  future. 

The  survey  was  commis- 
sioned by  Mencap,  the  learn- 
ing disability  charity,  which  j 
says  there  is  a “gaping  hole’ 
In  the  professional  provision 
of  information  and  support 
for  an  estimated  400,000  fam- 
ilies with  children  affected 
by  cerebral  palsy,  autism 
and  related  conditions. 

Mencap  is  now  planning 
its  own  network  of  support 
groups  for  such  families,  but 
it  is  also  calling  on  the 
health  professions  to  im- 
prove training  for  staff  who 
work  in  this  field. 

Stella  Lowry,  assistant  sec- 
retary or  the  British  Medical 
Association,  said  the  survey 
had  highlighted  Important 
areas  where  doctors  could 
improve  their  practice.  Men* 
cap  had  approached  the 
association  and  discussions 
would  be  held  between  them 
in  the  future. 

"It  is  well  recognised  that 
people  feel  dissatisfied  In  the 
way  unwanted  or  unpleasant^ 
information  is  passed  on  to“ 
them,  but  that  is  not  to  say« 


we  do  not  appreciate  that 
there  are  issues  for  doctors 
to  work  on,”  Dr  Lowry  said. 

The  survey  was  carried 
out  by  Survey  Research  As- 
sociates, a division  of  the 
NOP  polling  group,  among 
1,000  families  with  children 
under  age  11  attending 
special-needs  schools.  Al- 
most all  the  families  felt  they 
had  not  received  adequate 
support  — either  when  they 
first  found  out  about  the 
problem,  or  after. 

Only  12  per  cent  had  found 
out  about  their  child’s  dis- 
ability before  or  at  birth, 
with  almost  32  per  cent  not 
doing  so  nntfi  the  child  was 
aged  one  or  two,  and  a fur- 
ther 9 per  cent  not  until  the 
child  was  three  or  even 
older. 

Thirty-three  per  cent  of 
families  said  news  of  the  dis- 
ability bad  been  broken  to 
one  parent  alone.  Only  23  per  1 
cent  described  health  profes- 
sionals as  knowledgable 

Zoe  Ah-hing  and  Charlotte,  who  is  toot  at  all  the  inanimate  object  forecast  by  the  doctors’ 

SKS5SB  ‘I  was  alone  when  they  told  me’ 

been  told  her  baby  daughter 

rjJSSE?  SdWshe  ^ vreSdn’t  — : who  had  a child  like  Charlotte  Lucy  and  is  part  of  the  gang 

th^m-ofes-  *“»h  Boaeley  or  anything."  At  the  begin-  when  her  schocOfiriends  come 

SiKS  ntarSTknew  so  little  and  round.  But  the  will  always 
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Sarah  Bosaley 


who  had  a child  like  Charlotte  I Lucy  and  is  part  of  the  gang  I There  seemed  to  be  no  end  to 
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i Bosaley  or  anything.”  At  the  begin- 

■ ning,  she  knew  so  little  and 

.OCTORS  broke  the  wanted  to  know  so  much, 
k news  to  Zoe  Ah-hing  "After  the  diagnosis,  you 


when  her  schocOfiriends  come 
round.  But  she  will  always 
need  constant  care.  She  is  fed 
through  a tube  into  her  stom- 


^ntSrivmupworSro  StohShSftStffi  ^“Sftots^rwS-Stte 

^™Sh£rwhAe  ^uawnohodyc^wi 


it.  I had  so  many  questions  1 
wanted  answering." 

Now  she  knows  a lot  She 
has  many  friends  through 
Charlotte's  school  and 


GUi  auu  WUIUMI  warn  uimmvM-  wwu 

The  breakthrough  for  Ms  through  the  support  groups 
Ah-hing,  who  lives  in  south  she  has  tracked  down.  One 


BRITAIN  5 

Care-for-old 

ruling  casts 
doubt  on 
Tory  plans 


DavM  Brindle,  Social 
8— via—  Cost— powdanft 


THE  Conservative  Par- 
ty's plans  to  help 
people  protect  their 
homes  from  being 
sold  to  pay  for  residential  or 
nursing  care  in  old  age  were 
yesterday  plunged  Into  doubt 
by  a High  Court  judgment 
that  the  state  need  not  honour 
its  side  of  the  bargain. 

Mr  Justice  Jowett  ruled 
that  local  authorities  could 
ignore  the  national  rules  on 
community  care  Amdlng  if 
they  were  short  of  money. 

The  decision,  in  favour  of 
Sefton  council  on  Merseyside, 
was  the  second  ruling  in  a 
week  to  qualify  people's 
rights  to  social  care. 

Last  Thursday,  the  House 
of  Lords  held  that  local  au- 
thorities could  take  account 
of  available  resources  in  de- 
ciding whether  to  withhold  or 
withdraw  care  services  in 
people's  homes. 

Welfare  groups  last  night 
said  the  structure  of  long- 
term care  had  been  wholly 
undermined.  They  called  on 
the  main  political  parties  to 
accept  the  need  to  go  back  to 
the  drawing  board. 

Tessa  Harding,  head  of 
planning  and  development  at 
Help  the  Aged,  which  helped 
bring  the  Sefton  case,  said 
yesterday's  ruling  “takes  us 
straight  back  to  the  Poor 
Law".  It  rendered  worthless 
any  government  assurances 
to  old  people. 

“The  phrase  ’duty  to  care' 
no  longer  has  a meaning.  This 
Judgment  delivers  a frighten- 
ing message  for  pensioners 
today  — and  offers  a grim 
prospect  for  those  of  us  yet  to 
retire,"  Ms  Harding  said. 

Sefton,  which  includes  the 
popular  retirement  town  of 
Southport,  has  been  openly  ! 
flouting  the  community  care  i 
rules  which  dictate  that  a 
local  authority  should  help 
towards  the  care  home  costs  i 
of  any  person  with  assets  j 
worth  less  than  £16,000. 

Once  assets  fall  below 
£10,000,  the  authority  is  sup- 
posed to  meet  all  costs,  typi- 
cally from  £250  to  £350  a week. 

Sefton.  which  claims  it  is 
under-funded  by  government, 
has  said  It  cannot  meet  these 
commitments  and  has  been 
applying  its  own  thresholds. 
According  to  Help  the  Aged, 


the  Jeans.  The  introduction 
of  men’s  button-fly  5018 
into  128  branches  of  Tesco’s 
represents  the  latest  round 
in  supermarket  forays  into 
new  markets,  selling  dis- 
counted books,  cheap  pet- 
rol and  compact  discs. 

Asda  is  also  involved  in  a 
Jong-running  battle  for  the 
right  to  sell  proprietary 
medicines  cheaper  than 
high  street  pharmacists. 


relieved.”  He  thanked  the 
Metropolitan  police,  who 
maintained  a blackout  on 
news  throughout  the  nine 
days  of  the  kidnapping. 

Officers  monitored  the  ran- 
som calls,  and  tailed  a car 
containing  the  two  Greek  de- 
fendants to  the  address  where 
Mr  Fraghistas  was  being 
held.  Officers  forced  their 
way  in.  and  arrested  the  two 
in  the  car  as  well  as  the  other 


people  until  their  assets  fall 
below  £1,500  — sufficient  to 
pay  for  their  funeraL 

Mr  Justice  Jowett  said  last 
week's  ruling  by  the  law 
lords,  in  favour  of  Gloucester- 
shire county  council,  pro- 
vided “a  dear,  decisive  and 
affirmative  answer”  to  the 
question  of  whether  Sefton 
was  entitled  to  take  account 
of  its  own  resources  In  deter- 
mining when  to  help  people 
with  residential  care  costs. 

He  dismissed  the  test  case  of 
86-year-old  Charlotte  Blan- 
chard. who  had  been  refused 
help  by  Sefton  when  her  as- 
sets fell  below  £16,000  after  she 
had  entered  the  Warren  Park 
nursing  home,  BlundeUsands. 

The  judge  did.  however, 
find  in  favour  of  92-year-old 
Cyril  Pinch,  who  lives  at  The 
Glade  rest  home,  Blrkdale. 


This  takes  us 
straight  back  to  the 
Poor  Law . . . Duty 
to  care  no  longer 
has  a meaning1 

His  case  differed  in  that  he 
had  once  had  the  authority’s 
help,  had  lost  it  when  his  as- 
sets rose  above  £16.000,  but 
had  been  refused  restoration 
when  they  fell  back. 

Legal  experts  said  the  effect 
of  the  judgment  — which 
Help  the  Aged  is  to  challenge 
— would  be  to  allow  local  au- 
thorities to  deny  help  for 
people  with  relatively  little 
money. 

The  ruling  also  questions 
the  value  of  the  planned 
"partnership"  schemes  un- 
veiled two  weeks  ago  as  one  of 
the  planks  of  the  Tories' 
social  policy  reform  platform. 

Under  the  plans,  people 
would  get  e^tra  asset  protec- 
tion above  £16,000  if  they 
bought  private  insurance.  For 
every  £1  insured,  they  would 
get  an  extra  £L50  protection. 

A local  authority  would 
then  be  expected  to  start  help- 
ing with  care  costs  of  a person 
with  £60,000  assets  who  had 
bought  £30,000  insurance. 

Sally  Greengross.  director 
general  of  Age  Concern,  said: 
■This  ruling  would  appear  to 
give  those  with  partnership 
schemes  a promise  of 


Wee  croft 
was  speed 
distillery 


rare  for  a disabled  child  and  the  hospital  to  hear  what  the 
20  per  cent  thought  that,  as  a consultant  had  to  say.  was 


London,  came  when  Charlotte  voluntary  organisation  sup- 
was  about  a year  old,  with  the  plies  a carer  who  comes  in 


couple,  they  now  i argued  stack “ * ifW ^ wtat ttafStore holdsoTwlmt  health" worker,  who  visited  help  with  Charlotte,  or  some 
more  because  of  the  pres-  told  on  my  “ ~*;ld , ^ to  do  or  ^ once  a week  with  tasks  and  time  to  herself,  “if  I want  to 

sure.  Sixteen  per  cent  of  say^  ffrthe  whole  world  is  JE  to  hdp  the  baby’s  devel-  have  a nice  bath", 

parents  had  divorced  or  Q.  nn_  .:AhL  ^ mone a^shefawonderfuL  opment  “She  was  such  a Ms  Ah-hing  now  takes  calls 


ronnnWt  had  to  sav  was  you  anything  and  you  are  full  was  about  a year  old,  with  the  plies  a carer  who  comes  in 

of  J2E3.  not  knowing  arrival  of.  Wandsworth  One  times ra  weekto  give  her 
stock  m a n^c  jaiu-  holds  or  what  health  worker,  who  visited  help  with  Charlotte,  or  some 


sure,  ousicvn  yci  — — ■>'r  . „ — 

parents  had  divorced  or  cavmgin. 

Sarted  since  the  birth  of  Charlotte  is  now  eight _and 
paneu  Inanimate  obiect 


ntkat s£toe inanimate object  She  understands  what  you 
seeking  to  raise  by  the  doctors.  But  and  she  laughs  and  mes 

SSS  SM5  S&3£€ 


wrong  and  she  is  wonderful-  opment  “She  was  such  a Ms  Ah-hing  mm  takes  calls 
Sheunderstands  what  you  wonderful  lady.”  from  those  as  bereft  of  lnfor- 

sav  and  she  laughs  and  cries  She  gave  Ms  Ah-hing  many  raation  as  she  once  was  her- 
SKik"  Starting  points  in  her  quest  self.  She  would  like  to  see 

Charlotte,  who  lives  with  for  information  and  help.  She  much  more  support  given,  in 
her  mother  and  elder  sister  went  to  libraries,  sought  out  a far  more  mform^way  than 


~ to  set  up  a network  of  80  ^ S V at  p^entso  tUUU« 

family  adviser  services,  in  andhdp.  Ah  Mn&now  cy  vrtlh  bis  father  - endless  letters  But  it  made  can  getto  know  oth^s  in  sim- 
Enaland  and  Wales,  offering  divorced,  has  had  to  Dgm  an  u,  soecial  school  and  her  angry.  *T  felt  it  seemed  to  liar  situations  and  under- 
Sfbmation  and  help  to  fam-  the  way  for  supports  felt  ab-  j^goes  ^ he  mewho  was  doing  all  the  stand,  as  she  initially  did  not. 


nformation  and  help  to  fam*  alone  made  tremendous  pro-  be  me  who  was  doing  ail  the 

.lies  with  children  with  ^vbody^ress.  She  Is  very  close  to  finding  out.  It  was  very  tiring, 

learning  disability.  racause  i awni  dw 


stand,  as  she  initially  did  not, 
that  they  are  not  alone. 


Ertend  Clouston 

TO  SOME  residents  of 
the  Sutherland  village 
they  were  oil  company 
roustabouts  — or  rich  busi- 
nessmen with  a taste  for  sea- 
breezes;  to  others  they  were 
researchers  concerned  about 
the  impact  of  marine  pollu- 
tion on  the  Scottish 
coastline. 

For  the  forseeable  future, 
though,  the  former  tenants 
of  a clifftop  croft  at  Betty  hill, 
which  is  midway  between 
Cape  Wrath  and  John 
O'Groats,  must  settle  for 
being  guests  of  HM  the 
Queen.  They  had  actually 
been  trying  to  turn  their 
rented  little  home  into  an  ex- 
tremely professional  drugs 
distillery. 

At  .Aberdeen  high  court 
yesterday,  Gino  NapoZitano, 
34,  Raymond  Wilkinson,  49. 
and  Marek  Baginski,  22, 
were  sentenced  to  a total  of 
25  years  between  them  after 
a 10-day  trial  at  Stirling  high 
court  earlier  this  month.  Ba- 
ginski was  found  guilty  of 
trying  to  produce  and  traffic 
in  the  class  B drug  amphet- 
amine, while  Wilkinson  and 
Napolitano  had  changed 
their  pleas  on  the  eighth  day 

of  the  trial. 

The  prison  terms  handed 
down  by  Lord  Bonomy  were 
the  gang’s  third  bit  of  bad 
luck  In  recent  months.  First, 
the  proprietor  of  an  Essex 
company  was  suspicious  of 
the  customer  who  insisted 
that  be  was  buying  labora- 
tory equipment  and  special- 
ist chemicals  for  the  un- 
likely purpose  of  giving 
chemistry  lessons  to  de- 
prived Cockney  children. 
Then  Mr  Baginski,  a Brand 
university  science  student 
deeply  in  debt  to  the  tune  of 
£5,000.  and  recruited  to  make 
a version  of  the  clubbers’ 
drug  speed,  instead  brewed 
up  two  gallons  of  the  wrong 
kind  of  solvent  — his  version 
was  the  sort  which  is  nor- 
mally used  in  gloss  paint 
Baginski  got  five  years, 
half  fae  sentences  of  Wilkin- 
son and  Napolitano. 

, The  London-based  trio. 


chose  northern  Scotland, 
and  Betty  hill  In  particular, 
for  the  privacy  they  thought 
it  offered  an  operation  which 
police  estimate  could  have 
generated  £3  million  of  ille- 
gal drugs. 

Since  they  were  hardly  in- 
visible in  such  a small  com- 
munity. they  had  cover 
stories  which,  alas,  didn’t 
match:  they  told  some  locals 
they  were  looking  for  bays  to 
anchor  their  oil  rig,  and 
others  that  they  were  merely 
offshore  workers  on  a break; 
while  the  owner  of  Airdeis- 
Wch  croft  — picked  by  the 
gang  because  of  its  exposure 
to  smell-dispelling  gales  — 
was  told  that  they  were  ma- 
rine biologists.  But  many  of 
BettyhlU's  300  inhabitants 
yesterday  said  they  had  had 
doubts  about  last  October’s 
newcomers  (although  in  this 
vicinity,  clubs  are  thought  of 
as  something  with  which 
you  hit  a golf  ball). 

“They  drove  a white  Mer- 
cedes, which  was  a bit  out  of 
place,"  a council  worker 
said.  "And  they  were  around 
for  longer  than  two  weeks, 
which  we  know  is  the  usual 
time  off  for  oil  workers.” 

The  gang  was  arrested  on 
October  27:  Baginski  and  Na- 
politano on  the  train  head- 
ing south  from  Inverness, 
and  Wilkinson  in  Thurso. 
Jim  Madeod,  proprietor  of 
the  Be  tty  hill  Hotel,  had  been 
puzzled  by  a sudden  influx  of 
unlikely  guests  arriving  in 
the  off-season  for  holiday- 
makers; his  visitors  later 
turned  out  to  be  undercover 
police.  His  small  hotel  had 
been  serving  rather  mixed 
customers.  "Some  of  the  de- 
tectives and  the  druggy  boys 
were  drinking  in  the  bar  at 
the  same  time,  which  is 
quite  funny  when  you  think 
about  it,”  he  said. 

Subsequent  investigation 
of  Airdelsklch  showed  that 
the  three  men  had  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  bracing  Betty- 
hill  environment.  Along 
with  their  white  laboratory 
coats,  their  distillation 
equipment  and  a hand-writ- 
ten recipe  for  methyl  am- 
phetamine, police  found  a 
.high-performance  kite. 
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Children  ‘rescued’  from  a Bosnian  orphanage  in  1992  wait  after  their  bus  journey  from  Sarajevo  Sn  the  plane  about  to  fly  them  from  Split  in.  Croatia  to  Magdeboxs  in  Germaay 


maTocnAPttHRVOJEiocz 


Orphans  in  an 


‘Rescued’  from  Sarajevo  by  Germans  five 
years  ago,  31  Bosnian  children  are  being 
sent  home.  Ian  Traynor  in  Bonn  reports 


Thirty-one  Bosnian 
children  who  have 
spent  almost  five 
years  and  most  of 
their  lives  in  three 
homes  in  eastern  Germany 
are  to  be  flown  back  to  an 
orphanage  in  Sarajevo  next 
week. 

It  Is  the  most  sensitive  and 
controversial  repatriation  of 
dispersed  Bosnians  yet  at- 
tempted. The  children,  aged 
from  four  to  10.  will  be  flown 
from  Berlin  to  Sarajevo  on 
Tuesday.  Acutely  aware  of 
the  strong  and  divisive  emo- 
tions involved,  the  Saxony- 
Anhalt  state  government  and 
the  children’s  legal  guardians 
in  Germany  have  barred  ac- 
cess to  them  and  are  giving 
no  information  about  them. 

Social  workers,  teachers, 
and  psychiatrists  working 
with  the  children  have  been 
ordered  not  to  talk  publicly 
about  the  repatriation  lest 
they  inflame  the  troubled  de- 


bate about  what  is  in  then- 
best  interests. 

“We  are  very  happy  the 
children  are  coming  back. 
They  do  want  to  come  back, 
although  children's  wishes 
change  every  day,"  said  a 
social  worker  at  the  Bjelave 
orphanage  in  Sarajevo,  where 
they  are  to  be  accommodated. 

He  said  he  had  spent  10 
days  with  the  children  pre- 
paring them  for  the  return. 

As  several  of  Germany's  16 
federal  states  step  op  their 
(breed  deportations  of  Bosni- 
ans from  the  300,000  commu- 
nity of  war  refugees  in  the 
country,  the  31  children  have 
become  poignant  symbols  of 
the  one  million  Bosnians  scat- 
tered across  the  globe. 

Christina  Lemke,  the  Ger- 
man guardian  of  13  of  the 
children  In  the  town  of  Calbe, 
said:  "I  wonder  why  they 
were  brought  here  in  the  first 
place.  They  didn’t  come  here 
voluntarily.  They  have  a 


right  to  live  a t home,  to  find 
their  famflwg-  The  biggest 
problem  is  that  they've  been 
here  too  long  and  don't  know 
who  they  are." 

Her  youngest  charge,  Drlta. 
four  now,  was  only  10  weeks 
old  when  she  was  evacuated 
from  the  Sarajevo  orphanage. 
Annin,  the  oldest,  is  six. 

In  a much  criticised 
"rescue”  from  the  Sarajevo 
siege  in  August  1992,  two  Sax- 
ony-Anhalt  MPs  took  45  chil- 
dren from  the  orphanage  by 
bus  through  the  front  line. 
Serbian  snipers  shot  dead  two 
of  the  babies  on  the  bus  on 
August  1.  Serb  rnilttiamon  at 
a checkpoint  took  another 
nine  of  the  children  away, 
claiming  they  Serbian. 

"We  exposed  the  Inaction  of 
the  ON,  which  was  all  talk 
and  doing  nothing.  That’s 
why  they  were  mad  at  our 
evacuation,”  said  Karsten 
Knolle,  one  of  the  two  MPs 
involved. 

“It  pains  me  to  day  that 
the  two  babies  were  kflled. 
But  many  more  of  them 
would  have  been  killed  if  they 
had  stayed  in  Sarajevo.” 

The  Bjelave  social  worker 
points  out  that  all  80  children 


Terrified  child  after  the 
rescue  bns  came  under  fire 


‘(wonder why. . 
they  were  brought 
here  in  the  first 
place.  They  didn’t 
come  voluntarily.  . 
They  have  a right 
to  live  at  home. 
The  problem  is 
that  they’ve  been 
here  too  long  and 
don’t  know  who  ■ 
they  are* 


In  his  home  have  survived 
the  war  physically  unhurt 
The  Bosnian  government 
ha«  long  insisted  on  the  chil- 
dren's return,  and  it  protested 
loudly  last  year  when  a deci- 
sion to  do  so  was  reversed  at 
the  last  minute.  The  state  gov- 
ernment was  about  to  repatri- 
ate them  in  October  when  a 


public  outcry  prompted  the 
premier  to  hold  back. 

‘The  children  were  crying 
in  the  morning  because  they 
bad  to  go.  In  the  afternoon 
they  were  crying  because 
they  bad  to  stay,”  said  an  offi- 
cial at  the  social  affairs  minis- 
try in  Magdeburg. 

The  UN  High  Commis- 


sioner for  Refugees  and  sev- 
eral German  officials  have  in- 
spected the  Bjelave  home  and 
found  the  ■ arrangements  for 
the  returning  children  irre- 
proachable. “Pram  the  point 
of  view  of  the  home’s  condi- 
tions, refhgee  protection,  and 
quality  of  the  care,  strictly 
speaking  we  cant  object,” 
Said  Judith.  ht>ar?  of 

the  UNHCR's  Bonn  office, 
who  worked  extensively  in 
former  Yugoslavia  at  Hie 
height  of  the  war. 

Privately  UNHCR  officials 
question  Whether  file  chil- 
dren should  go  to  Sarajevo.  ■ 

The  legal  guardians  have 
decided  .it  is  in  the  children’s 
best  interests  to  return.  .But 
there  may  be  individual  kids 
tor  whom  that  is  not  appropri- 
ate,” one  said. 

“Is  it  right  for  a child  who 
left  somewhere  a couple  of 
months  old  to  go  back  five 
years  later?” 

The  Bonn  office  of  the  Inter- 
national Organisation  tor 
grstion,  which  is  responsible 
for  the  journey  from  Berlin  to 
Sarajevo,  refused  to  comment 
• Mr  Knolle  Is  fiercely  op- 
posed to  the  return,  which  is 
being  described  as  “volun- 


tary”. He  said  the  Bosnian 
government  was  exploiting 
toe  children  as  tools  in  a pro- 
paganda war,  awd  claimed 
that  several  of  them  had  told 
him  tbeydid  hot  want  to  go  to 
Bosnia,  or  thought  they  were 
only  going  on  holiday. 

Mre  Leinke.  said  .that  Mr 
Knolle  had  had  virtually  no 
contact  with  the  children. 
gtrw»  1692  that  such 
claims  were  false.  Magdeburg 

nffl<«iala  .Said  Mp  WunTIt*  ft 

Christian  Democrat  MP.  was 
exploiting  the  issue  forpditi- 
cal  purposes 

Although  the  31  have  spent 
all  their  lives  in  care  in  Bosnia 
and  Germany,  the-  Sarajevo 
social  worker  said  they  all  bad 
at  least  nn*  parent  But  there 
had  been  no  contact  between 
the  parents  and  phiiifrm  tor 
the  past  five  years.  The  chil- 
dren have  been  reared  bflln- 
guafly  in  Germany. 

“Every  country  has  to  take 
care  of  its  citizens,  especially 
its  children,”  be-said- 

“It's  better  for  kids  to  grow 
up  in  Germany  than  in  Bos- 
nia, but  then  these  kids 
wouldn't  have  their  families, 
their  parents,  their  home- 
land, or  their  identity.” 


Kinkel 


row  with 


bnTnvnorlflBean 


German  foreign  min- 

teter.Klaus  Kinkel*  went 
_ to  Ankara  yesterday  to 
try  to  . smooth  over  a row  “be- 
tween Turkey  and  Chancellor 
Helmut  Kohl,,  hut.  Instantly 
walked  into  a bigger  row,  tell- 
ing his  hosts,  be  felt  \uiweL- 
I' come. and  that  no  European 
would  prostrate  himself  “in 
shame”  before  the  Turks. 

- The  dispute  between  Nato’s 
key  central  European  power 
and  its  strategically  vital 
-South-eastern  member  was 
triggered  earlier  this  month 
when  six  conservative  Euro- 
:pean  Union  heads  of  govern- 
ment. led  by  Chancellor  Kohl, 
delivered-  an  unprecedented 
snub  to  Ankara,  declaring 
that  Turkey  would  never  be 
allowed  to  Join  the  EU. 

The  statement  was  seen  as 
a diplomatic  gaffe  which  out- 
rased  the  Turks  and  also  up- 
set fixe  Americans.  Mr  Kinkel 
hoped  to  uhruffte  feathers  on 
his  two-day  visit 

But  on  Tuesday,  Turkey's 
Islamist  prime  minister.  Nee- 
mptrfn  Erbakan,  told  MPs 
from  his  Welfare  Party  that 
European  leaders  should 
“bow  their  heads  when  they 
-talk  to  Turkey”  because  the 
EU-stood  to  gain  billions  of 
pounds  from  a customs  union 
agreed  last  year  with  Ankara 
and  also  apparently  because 
the  visiting.  EU  leaders  had 
made  it  plain  that  Islam  was 
incompatible  with  EU 
membership. 

Mr  Kinkel  almost  called  off 
his  trip,  delayed  his  arrival, 
said  he  felt  unwelcome,  and 
then  declared:  “No  European 
will  have  to  bow  their  head  to 
Turkey  in  shame.” 

He  later  tried  to  heal  the 
rift  by  telling  a -news  confer- 
ence that  “Turkey  belongs  to 
Europe”  and  would  not  be  rel- 
egated from  the  "main  track 
to  a side  track”. 

EU  membership  has  been  a 
central  of  Turkish  for- 
eign policy  for  34  years,  since 
fiie  first  of  several  agree- 
ments with  Brussels.  But 
since  the  snub  from  a confer- 
ence of  EU  Christian  Demo- 
crat officials  in  Brussels  ear- 
lier fids  month,  Ankara  has 
Identified  Chancellor  Kohl  as 
its  main  opponent 

Mr  Kohl  is  exasperated  at 
Ankara's  “blackmail”  threat 
to  block  fly  expansion  oCNato 
unless  there  is  progress  on  Hr 
EU.  membership. 

Mr  w twicei  made  It  plain 
yesterday  that  EU  member- 
ship remained  at  best  a dis- 
tant prospect  for  Turkey. 
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Looking  relaxed.  Sir  Julius  explains  his  derision  to  go 

Papua  New  Guinea 
PM  forced  to  quit 


David  Pal  lister 


WITH  his  parlia- 
ment building  sur- 
rounded by  chant- 
ing demonstrators 
and  armed  soldiers,  the  prime 
minister  of  Papua  New 
Guinea.  Sir  Julius  Chan,  was 
finally  forced  to  resign  yester- 
day after  a 10-day  crisis 
brought  on  by  his  secret 
agreement  to  hire  a band  of 
mercenaries  to  crush  an 
island  rebellion. 

His  announcement  to  the  be- 
sieged parliament  where  about 
100  members  had  been  forced 
to  spend  the  night  was  greeted 
with  roars  of  approval  by  those 
gathered  outside. 

Dropping  their  chants  of 
“Chan  resign”,  the  protesters 
sang  the  national  anthem. 


Other  soldiers  at  Murray 
Barracks,  the  army  headquar- 
ters. discharged  their  auto- 
matic rifles  into  the  air  and 
set  off  in  a convoy  of  trucks 
for  a victory  parade  through 
the  streets  of  Port  Moresby. 

The  crisis  for  Sir  Julius 
was  precipitated  last  Monday 
when  the  army  chief,  Briga- 
dier-General Jerry  Singirok. 
demanded  the  mercenary  con- 
tract he  terminated.  He  was 
promptly  sacked,  causing  a 
mutiny  among  his  troops  and 
violent  demonstrations  in  the 
streets. 

*T  am  not  a hero.  I think 
everyone  is  a hero,"  Gen  Sin- 
girok told  reporters  as  his  sup- 
porters celebrated  tbeir  vic- 
tory. “We  fought  for  something 
tor  everyone  and  everyone  that 
fought  with  us  is  a here.” 

Sir  Julius,  saying  be  would 


ask  the  cabinet  to  appoint  a 
caretaker  government  pend- 
ing an  inquiry  into  the  merce- 
nary contract  took  his  depar- 
ture in  good  spirit  After 
announcing  that  he.  the  dep- 
uty prime  minister,  Chris  Hat- 
vela,  and  the  defence  minister. 
Mathias  Ijape.  would  quit  be 
appeared  smiling  broadly  at  a 
news  conference  and  declared: 
“Today  it  is  Julius  Chan  who 
must  take  account  of  some  of 
the  pains  and  trouble  that 
have  taken  place  in  the  past 
week  and  that  responsibility 
is  mine  and  mine  alone. 

“Now  I feel  very  relaxed 
and  very  comfortable.  It's  not 
my  responsibiity  any  more.  I 
have  no  more  power  as  of 
now.” 

He  also  defended  his  deri- 
sion to  tore  the  70  South  Afri- 
can mercenaries  in  a £23  mE- 


Protesters  shake  the  fence  surrounding  the  parliament  yesterday,  demanding  the  prime  minister's  resignation 


lion  contract  to  pot  down  the 
rebellion  on  the  mineral-rich 
island  of  Bougainville,  500 
miles  north-east  of  the  main- 
land. 

“It  may  have  looked  very 


cold-blooded  at  times  but  a de- 
veloping country  has  to  take 
very  tough  decisions  at 
times,”  he  said. 

The  mercenaries  were  as- 
sembled by  a former  colonel  in 


the  Soots  Guards.  Tim  Sricer. 
through  his  British-based  coot 
pany,  Smfflhw  International 
While  his  men  were  flown  back 
to  Johannesburg  last  week,  , he 
has  remained  on  the  island  to 


Thousands  of  . people  have 
died  in  the  conflict,  marry 
from  lack  of  medicines  since 
an  economic  toockade  in  1990. 

Fort  Moresby -has  felled  to 


PHOTCKJRAPHa-TOBSTEN  BLACKWOOD 

solve  the  Bougainville  ques- 
tion, despite  13  rounds  of 
peace  talks  and  numerous 
military  offensives. 


TW«  War,  02  front 


Malaysia  puts  dealings  with  Singapore  on  hold  after  slur 


AP  in  Kuala  Lumpur 


ialaysiA  yesterday 

(froze  dealings  with 

neighbouring  Singapore 
following  the  worst  diplo- 
matic row  between  the  two 
since  the  island  state  left  the 
Malaysian  federation  in  1965, 
the  semi-official  news  agency 
Be  mama  reported. 

The  controversy  was 
sparked  earlier  this  month 
when  comments  made  by  Sin- 
gapore's senior  minister,  Lee 


Dalai  Lama  risks  wrath  of  China  in  talks  with  Taiwan’s  leaders 


Kuan  Yew,  about  a Malaysian 
state  were  made  public. 

Mr  Lee  made  the  statement 

aging  remarks  made  by  Sin- 
gapore’s senior  minister,  top 
political  leader,  Lee  Kuan 

meetings  between  the  two 
countries’  governing  parties 
will  also  be  suspended. 

Andrew  Higgins 
In  Hong  Kong 

exactly  a year  after  China 
started  war  games,  including 
test-firing  missfles  off  the  Tax- 

cause  of  Taiwan’s  -economic 
power,”  he  said  In  TaipeL  “I 
will  use  the  money  to  the  gov- 
ernmeni-in-esSle”  ' 

in  January  in  an  affidavit  he 

Yew,  about  a Malaysian  state. 

This  may  jeopardise  joint 
projects  such  a$  the  proposed 
construction  of  a large  bridge 
to  replace  a 74-year-old  cause- 
way connecting  the  countries, 
which  are  separated  by  half-a- 
mfleofsea. 

The  development  came  as  a 
surprise  because  Malaysia 
last  week  accepted  an  apology 
by  Mr  Lee,  who  had  promised 
to  retract  the  offending 
statement 

wanase  coast,  in  a show  of 
force  designed  to  frighten  the 
island  into  lowering  its  inter- 
national profile.  ■ 

China-  will  also  look 
askance  at  fundraising  in  Tai- 
wan fix*  the  Dalai  Lama’s  gov- 
ernment-in-exfle  in  northern 
India:  yesterday,  the  Nobel 
peace  laureate  announced 
that  he  was  accepting  £310,000 
donated  by  Taiwanese  people. 

T accept  the  money  be- 

filed  with  a Singapore  court 
in  connection  with  his  defa- 
mation suit  against  a Singa- 
pore opposition  leader.  Tang 
Liang  Hong.  Mr  Tang  had  fled 
to  Johore,  which  Mr  Lee  de- 
scribed as  "notorious  for 
shootings,  muggings  and  car- 
jackings". 

The  controversy  was 
sparked  earlier  this  month 
was  sparked  when  by  dispar- 

were  made  public. 

Benuuna’s  announcement 
indicated  that  Malaysia  will 

maintain  Htplnpiatfe relations 

but  will  not  enter  into  fresh 
agreements.  An  unwanted  Ma- 
laysian cabinet  minister  was 
quoted  as  saying  that  the  gov- 
ernment will  stop  giving  busi- 
ness contracts  to  Singaporean 
companies.  Govemment-to- 
government  contacts  and 

TIBET'S  exiled  Buddhist 
1 leader,  the  Dalai  Lama, 
meets  the  president  of  Taiwan 
today  — an  encounter  likely 
to  provoke  an  eruption  of 
rage  from  Beijing,  which  has 
denounced  the  two  as  “split- 
tLsts”  and  threatened  to  Stop 
them,  if  necessary,  by  znfli- 

tary  force. 

Tibet’s  “god-king”  and 
President  Lee  Teng-hui  meet 

- Beijing  frequently  accuses 
Taiwan  of  playing  “cheque- 
book diplomacy"  although  It 
now  faces  similar  accusations 
itself  -after  toe  United  Stats 
alleged  that  China  plotted  to 
buy  influence  In.  Washington 
by  making: -Illegal  campaign 
donations.'  . 

In  a modest  gesture  to  tryto 
placate  Beijing,  President  Lee 
will  meet  the  Tflwtan  aplri- 

tnaljeader  at  art  official  guest 
house  rather  than  at  his 
office,  the  usual  venue  for 
meetings  wftfc  heads.of  state 
and  political  leaders. 

The  Dalai  lama  — "who  fled 
Tibet  in  19S9  after,  Chinese 
troops  Suppressed  an  prising 
— arrived  in  Taiwan  car  Satur- 
day, stepping  on  to  Chinese  soil 
for  the  first  time  since  he  left 
his  homeland. 

China,  accuses  the  Dalai 
Lama  and  President  Lee  erf  con- 
spiring to  establish 
ctent  states. . 
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Cuts  signal  end  of  Amtrak 


lUchani  Thomas 
In  Washington 


AMERICA'S  rail  net- 
work is  threatened 
with  extinction  as 
services  to  42  cities 
— including  Dal- 
las,  New  Orleans,  Las  Vegas 
and  Little  Rock  — fen  victim, 
this  spring  to  savage  cuts  in 
government  funding. 

After  limping  through  de- 
dining  subsidies  during  the 
Reagan  and  Bush  years,  Am- 
trak, the  national  company 
which  runs  the  tracks  and 
trains,  is  warning  that  the 
company’s  finances  are  near 
the  end  of  the  line. 

Despite  public  nostalgia  for 
the  network,  which  has  in- 
spired literature  and  songs 
after  its  rale  in  opening  up 
America's  Wild  West,  cash- 
strapped  legislators  have 
trimmed  support  again  and 
are  ordering  the  firm  to  be 
self-sufficient  by  2002.  - 


. ‘"The  politicians  have  three 
choices  right  now,”  said  an 
Amtrak  spokesman,  Clifford 
Black,  yesterday.  “Deliver  the 
coup  de  graces. nd  kill  us  right 
off  allow  us  to  bleed  to  death, 
which  won't  fcakp  long  at  *h<c 
rate,  perhaps  even  next  year, 
or  decide  that  America  needs 
a national  rail  network  and 

give  ns  the  help  we  need.” 

The  level  of  support  for  Am- 
trak wfH  drop  to  J202  million 
(£125  million)  next  year  from 
$392  million  in  1995,  accord- 
ing to  the  latest  budget  plans, 
the  deepest  cuts  for  18  years. 

Mr  Black  admitted  that 
only  one  in  100  inter-city  trav- 
ellers uses  the  railway,  but 
said  this  figure  — constantly 
quoted  by  rightwing  oppo- . 
nents  of  federal  subsidies  — 
was  misleading. 

‘Tt  looks  small  because  we  : 
don’t  stop  at  every  address, 
like  the  highways  do,”  he  I 
said.  “But  we  are  a ftmdamen- , 
tally  important  part  of  small- 1 
town  America,  offering  the  j 
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only  transport  imir  to  some  of 
the  towns  who  are  about  to 
lose  their  service." 

The  names  of  services 
scheduled  for  closure  on  May 
10  evoke  the  symbiotic  link 
between  the  development  of 
the  young  nation  and  the 
growth  of  the  railroad:  the  De- 


sert Wind,  Texas  Eagle, 
Pioneer  and  Lake  Shore  lines 
are  due  to  shut,  affecting 
400,000  passengers  in  16 
states.  Laramie,  Shoshone 
and  West  Cheyenne-Borie  are 
among  the  western  cities  to 
disappear  from  the  rail  map. 

Supporters  of  a renewed 


support  structure  for  the  net- 
work insist  that  it  is  the 
future,  rather  than  the  past, 
which  provides  the  reason  for 


“Sure,  some  of  the  people 
want  to  keep  us  because  of  a 
warm  and  fuzzy  feeling,"  ad- 
mitted Mr  Clifford.  “But  rates 
of  travel  are  going  up  all  the 
time,  and  trains  offer  the  way 
out  of  a future  morass  on 
roads  and  at  airports.  If  we 
throw  away  rail  travel  it  will 
be  expensive  to  get  it  back, 
and  we  will  regret  it” 

The  National  Association  of 
Railroad  Passengers  (Narp) 
says  that  two  out  of  three 

United  States  citizens  support 
a proposal  — killed  in  the  last 
session  of  Congress  — for  a 
special  tax  on  petrol  to  help 
the  trains. 

Amtrak,  meanwhile,  is  furi- 
ous with  politicians  for  break- 
ing their  side  of  an  informal 
bargain  in  which  Amtrak  was 
willing  to  trade  long-term  fed- 
eral tax  support  for  more  Ilex- 


Former  employer 
sues  Whitewater 
shopaholic 


Christopher  Read 
hi  Los  Angolas 


l Jk  fBDEN  Susan  McDou- 
lf  1#  8*1 went  to  work  for 
V V the  wife  of  the  con- 
ductor Zubin  Mehta,  she 
called  her  Wn»nriai  ser- 
vices Paradise  Bookkeep- 
ing. She  turned  out  to  be 
the  accountant  from  helL 
Tomorrow  Ms  McDougal. 
who  was  convicted  of  fraud 
in  the  Whitewater  case  and 
is  accused  of  covering  up 
for  her  old  friend  President 
Bill  Clinton,  will  go  on  trial 
in.  Santa  Monica,  Califor- 
nia, for  embezzling 
1150,000  (£93.750)  from  Mr 
Mehta  and  his  wife  Nancy. 


MMM& 


Zubin  Mehta:  conductor  who 
hired 'accountant  from  hell’ 

Currently  in  jail  for  con- 
tempt of  court  over  her 
Whitewater  silence.  Ms 
McDougal  could  face  nine 
years  In  prison  If  convicted. 

She  is  expected  to  argue 
that  Mrs  Mehta,  a former 
television  actress,  author- 
ised the  money  for  their 
lavish  joint  lifestyle  of 
lunches,  theatres,  trips, 
and  shopping  sprees. 

Ms  McDougal  moved 
from.  Arkansas  to  Califor- 
nia in  1988  after  the  col- 
lapse of  her  marriage  to 
Jim  McDougal.  He  had  been 
convicted  of  bank  fraud 
and  his  savings  and  loan 


bank  had  folded  with  debts 
of  $60  million.  She  had  lost 
a $300,000  business  loan 
and  the  Whitewater  prop- 
erty venture  was  a failure. 

Mrs  Mehta  employed  her 
the  following  year  to  help 
manage  five  luxury  proper- 
ties which  the  Mehtas 
rented  to  — among  others 
— the  actors  Tom  Hanks, 

Marsha  Mason  and  Tues- 
day Weld.  Mrs  Mehta  and 
her  husband,  the  former 
music  director  of  the  Los 
Angeles  and  New  York 
Philharmonic  orchestras, 
lived  in  a house  once  owned 
by  Steve  McQueen. 

Court  documents  show 
that  Ms  McDougal  found 
immediate  favour  with  her 
employer,  particularly  for 
getting  on  with  Tail,  a 
moody  and  vicious  borzoi 
dog  which  Nancy  adored. 

Almost  at  once  Mrs  Mehta 
bought  her  new  employee 
$2,000  worth  of  clothes. 

In  1990  Ms  McDou gal’s 
boyfriend,  Pat  Harris, 
moved  to  Michigan  and 
asked  her  to  join  him.  At 
her  Whitewater  trial  he  tes- 
tified that  Mrs  Mehta  had 
threatened  to  kill  herself  if 
Ms  McDougal  left.  She 
stayed,  and  her  salary  was 
doubled  to  $80,000  a year. 

The  following  year  she 
joined  the  Mehtas  on  a trip 
to  Italy  and  accompanied 
Mrs  Mehta  to  Mexico.  Ms 
McDougal  had  begun  to  call 
people  “darling”,  accord- 
ing to  Mr  Harris’s  testi- 
mony. He  warned  her  the 
job  would  end  badly. 

Then,  Ms  McDougal’s 
credit  card,  allegedly  co- 
signed by  her  employer, 
reached  its  limit.  The  bank 
asked  Mrs  Mehta  if  she 
wished  to  extend  credit  on 
a card  she  said  she  had 
never  beard  of. 

Ms  McDougal  was  dis- 
missed. and  detectives  al- 
legedly found  that  thou- 
sands of  dollars  bad  been 
skimmed  off  the  Mehtas 
each  month  without  Mrs 
Mehta  noticing.  The  money 

Susan  McDougal,  jailed  over  the  Whitewater  affair,  enjoyed  lavish  shopping  sprees  with 

Nancy  Mehta^Sho  now  accuses  her  of  embezzling  $150,000  PHoroGf^iw^jowsroN 
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News  in  brief 


ible  employment  rules.  Mr 
Clifford  said  the  firm  is  cur- 
rently forced  to  pay  up  to  six 
years  full  salary  to  every 
union  worker  laid  off  as  a 
result  of  aline  closure. 

Amtrak  wants  the  federal 
government  to  allow  states  to 
spend  some  of  their  highway 
tax  subsidies  on  trains,  which 
is  currently  Illegal- 

Alt  hough  Amtrak  has 
apparently  been  on  its  death- 
bed for  years,  passenger  pres- 
sure groups  insist  that  this 
time  the  threat  is  reaL 

Scott  Leonard,  the  director 
of  Narp,  said  yesterday:  “The 
network  survived  the  1960s 
because  it  had  been  wen-capi- 
talised before  that.  But  you 
can  only  coast  for  so  long.  It 
has  finally  caught  up  with 
us.” 

And  Mr  Leonard  said  that 
the  low  level  of  train  usage 
was  in  danger  of  becoming  a 
self-folfXUing  prophecy.  “You 
can’t  rhnnw  it  if  it’s  not  there, 
can  you?”  he  said. 


Deal  in  the  air 
as  Lima  siege 
reaches  its 
100th  day 

John  Hooper  in  Lima 

Latin  America's  longest 
hostage  crisis  enters  its 
100th  day  today  with  Presi- 
dent Alberto  Fujimori  and  the 
guerrillas  who  stormed  the 
Japanese  ambassador’s  resi- 
dence on  December  17  still 
locked  in  a battle  of  wills. 

Japan,  which  has  been 
pressing  the  Peruvian  gov- 
ernment to  be  more  flexible, 
yesterday  denied  recent 
media  speculation  that  the 
aid  of  the  siege  was  in  sight. 

It  is  reported  that  spokes- 
men for  the  government  and 
the  Tupac  Amaru  Revolu- 
tionary Movement  (MRTA) 
will  resume  direct  negotia- 
tions on  Monday.  Talks  were 
broken  off  three  weeks  ago. 
The  guerrillas  are  still  hold- 
ing 72  hostages. 

The  MRTA’s  principal  de- 
mand is  for  the  release  erf  sev- 
eral hundred  jailed  comrades. 
But  President  Fujimori, 
whose  popular  support  rests 
in  large  measure  on  his  suc- 
cess in  curbing  the  activities 
of  Peru’s  Marxist  insurgents, 
has  repeatedly  emphasised 
that  he  will  not  agree  to  let 
terrorists  go. 

Diplomatic  sources  believe 
the  answer  now  lies  in  a deal 
on  improving  conditions  for 
the  MRTA  prisoners. 

The  jailed  MRTA  leader, 
Victor  Polay,  is  reported  to  be 
ready  to  call  publicly  on  the 
hostage-takers  not  to  press  for 
his  release.  But  his  mother 
said  he  had  been  kept  incom- 
municado since  the  siege 
began  and  would  not  want  to 
forego  a chance  of  freedom. 

Three  independent  “guar- 
antors" have  been  keeping  in 
touch  with  the  two  sides  since 
talks  broke  down.  Yesterday 
the  opposition  daily  La  Re- 
publics reported  that  the 
guarantors  had  completed  an 
outline  solution  for  discus- 
sion by  the  two  sides  immedi- 
ately after  Easter. 

It  said  the  plan  proposed 
the  release  of  some  minor 
MRTA  figures  not  convicted 
of  violent  offences,  an  am- 
nesty for  those  who  stormed 
the  embassy  residence,  a 
“certain  quantity  of  money” 
for  each  of  them,  and  free  pas- 
sage to  Cuba  or  the  Domini- 
can Republic. 


First  woman  made 
3-star  US  general 

THE  US  army,  in  the  throes  of  a scandal  over  sexual  harass- 
ment of  women  soldiers,  is  to  appoint  its  first  woman  three-star 
general.  Major-General  Claudia  Kennedy,  an  intelligence 
specialist,  becomes  a Lieutenant-General. 

She  is  expected  to  bring  a fresh  perspective  on  a spate  of 
sexual  misconduct  cases  at  military  training  bases.  She  said 
yesterday  that  she  had  been  the  victim  of  repeated  harassment 
and  called  for  a “systemic  change". 

“We  didn’t  have  a name  for  it  when  I Joined  up,  and  I dealt 
with  it  individually,”  she  said.  “But  a few  years  ago  I reported 
someone  and  my  superiors  acted  swiftly  to  deal  with  the 
problem.”  — Richard  Thomas.  Washington. 

t 

Camera  trouble  for  Hubble 

AN  INFRA-RED  camera  Installed  on  the  Hubble  space  telescope 
during  fry  astronauts  last  month  is  partly  out  of  focus 

and  win  not  last  long  as  planned,  Nasa  said  yesterday. 

“We  are  going  to  lose  some  lifetime,  there’s  no  question  about 
that.”  said  Ed  Weiler.  the  chief  Hubble  scientist  But  he  added 
that,  if  the  $105  million  camera  did  not  deteriorate  further,  scien- 
tists would  be  able  to  collect  all  the  planned  data  on  black  holes 
and  remote  Ealaylps  , — AP.  Cape  Canaveral. 

UN  accuses  ‘torture’  nations 

THE  United  Nations  special  investigator  on  torture  yesterday 
likened  Israel  to  South  Africa  under  apartheid  and  accused  the 
Jewish  state  of  institutionalising  the  use  of  torture  In  interrogat- 
ing Palestinian  detainees. 

In  his  annual  report  Nigel  Rodley  lists  29  countries  which 
regularly  use  torture,  including  Algeria.  Bahrain,  Burma,  China, 
India,  Tnrinmmift,  Tran , Israel,  Nigeria,  Pakistan,  Peru.  Russia. 
Smith  Korea,  Saudi  Arabia,  Sudan  and  Turkey. 

Mr  Rodley,  a British  lawyer,  said  that  Israel,  despite  assur- 
ances that  its  laws  forbade  all  forms  of  torture  or  maltreatment, 
used  sleep  deprivation,  hooding  and  violent  shaking  in  combina- 
tion. nils  amounted  to  inhumane  treatment,  he  said. 

He  added  that  his  mandate  from  the  UN  Included  investigating 
corporal  punishment — whipping,  amputation  and  stoning  — in 
Muslim  countries  which  observe  Sharia  law.  — Reuter.  Geneva. 


French  pass  immigration  bill 

THE  FRENCH  senate  gave  final  approval  yesterday  to  a contro- 
versial bill  to  clamp  down  on  illegal  immigration,  despite  wide- 
spread protests  by  artists,  intellectuals  and  leftwing  parties. 

Socialist  senator  Guy  AUouche  accused  the  centre- right  gov- 
ernment of  pushing  the  bill  through  for  party  political  ends,  with 
an  eye  to  luring  voters  away  from  the  far-right  National  Front 
Leftwing  parties  said  they  would  appeal  to  foe  Constitutional 
Council  against  foe  bin. 

It  allows  police  to  keep  foe  passports  or  travel  documents  of 
illegal  immigrants,  who  authorities  say  often  destroy  their  docu- 
ments when  caught  to  avoid  being  sent  home.  — Reuter,  Paris. 


Bahrain  jails  ‘plotters’ 

BAHRAIN’S  state  security  court  yesterday  sentenced  15  people 
accused  of  involvement  in  an  alleged  pro-Iranian  plot  to  topple  foe 
government  to  prison  sentences  ranging  from  three  to  15  years. 

A government  official  said  11  defendants  were  acquitted.  Law- 
yers had  earlier  said  that  16  were  jailed  and  10  acquitted. 

The  official,  lawyers  and  sources  dose  to  foe  court  said  foe  two 
main  suspects  in  the  plot — Ali  al-Muqawi  and  Sheikh  Jassim  al- 
Kayal— were  jailed  for  15  and  12  years  respectively.  They  were 
also  heavily  fined. 

Eighty-one  suspects  were  accused  erf  joining  foe  military  wing 
of  foe  Bahraini  Hizbullah  (Party  of  God),  creating  an  organisation 
aimed  at  toppling  the  government,  possessing  weapons  without 
permission  and  contacting  a foreign  country.  The  remainder  are 
expected  to  be  sentenced  on  Saturday. — Reuter,  Manama. 


Three  die  in  Nigeria  riots 

THREE  people  were  yesterday  reported  Wiled  in  Nigeria’s  protest 
riots  in  which  some  100  Royal  Dutch/ Shell  on  workers  have  been 
held  hostage  in  the  midwestem  oQ  town  oTWarri. 

In  Lagos,  a spokesman  for  Anglo-Dutch  oil  giant  SheD  said  88 
staff  aft  Nigerians,  were  still  being  detained  by  tribesmen  who 
had  occupied  its  flow  stations  since  Saturday  in  protest  at  the 
relocation  of  local  council  headquarters  to  another  town.  Local 
newspapers  said  three  members  affoe  Jjaw  tribe  were  Wiled  in 
protests  on  Tuesday  in  which  the  home  of  the  former  information 
minister  minister  Edwin  Clark  was  burnt  down.  — Reuter,  Lagos. 


Peace  envoy  heads  back 

THE  United  States  ordered  its  chiefMiddle  East  peace  broker 
back  to  foe  region  yesterday  for  what  President  Bill  Clinton  said 
would  be  an  attempt  to  stop  IsraelkPalestinian  violence  and 
restart  peace  talks. 

Dennis  Ross  is  to  meet  the  Palestinian  president  Yasser  Arafat, 
in  Rabat.  Morocco,  and  foe  Israeli  prime  minister.  Binyamin 
Netanyahu,  in  Jerusalem. 

On  a visit  to  Sri  Lanka  this  week,  Mr  Arafet  surprised  the 
country's  president  Chandrika  Kumaratunga.  by  pulling  out  a 
pistol  ata  state  banquet  in  his  honour,  foe  Midweek  Mirror 
newspaper  reported  yesterday. 

When  Dharmalingam  Sfthadfoan,  a former  Tamil  militia 
leader,  was  introduced  to  Mr  Arafet  he  is  said  to  have  asked 
jokingly  ifhe  stm  carried  a pistoL 

Mr  Kumaratunga  is  quoted  as  answering:  “He  is  now  foe 
president  ofPalestine.  He  need  not  carry  a pistoL"  The  paper  said 
a grinning  Mr  Arafat  then  drew  his  pistol  from  under  his 
fetigues.  — Reuter.  Jerusalem  and  Colombo 
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Blair  is  not  Callaghan 

Labour’s  adoption  of  the  manifesto  proves  it 


ANYONE  who  pretends  — as  Lady 
Thatcher  did  yesterday,  for  example  — 
that  the  election  of  a Labour  govern- 
ment in  May  1997  might  mean  the 
election  of  anything  remotely  like  the 
Labour  government  that  was  voted  out 
of  office  in  May  1979.  needs  only  to 
study  two  things  in  order  to  see  how 
totally  different  these  distant  relatives 
really  are.  The  first  was  the  90  minute 
meeting  between  Tony  Blair’s  shadow 
cabinet  and  the  Labour  national  exe- 
cutive committee  in  which  Mr  Blair’s 
draft  of  the  election  manifesto  was 
adopted  with  barely  an  eyebrow  raised 
in  anger.  At  the  end  of  that  meeting  Mr 
Blair  bad  to  confront  the  rumbling  row 
about  trade  union  reform  which,  until 
events  in  Beaconsfield  later  in  the  day 
swept  all  else  out  of  sight  was  causing 
Labour’s  first  dis  com  bob  ulations  of  the 
campaign.  He  emerged  from  Walworth 
Road  to  make  a truly  remarkable  state- 
ment “Even  after  every  change  we  are 
proposing.  Britain  would  remain  with  a 
more  restricted  trade  union  legislative 
framework  than  any  country  in  the 
western  world.” 

These  were  extraordinary  words. 
Every  one  of  Mr  Blair's  predecessors  as 
Labour  leader  would  have  said  them 
with  indignation.  Mr  Blair,  however, 
said  them  with  pride.  Whether  the  vot- 
ers believe  him  will  be  one  of  the  issues 
upon  which  this  election  turns.  But  a 
previous  Labour  leader  would  also  have 
emerged  from  the  manifesto  meeting 
reeling  from  the  blows.  Mr  Blair,  by 
contrast,  had  got  his  way  without  rais- 
ing sweat  The  Clause  V manifesto 
meeting,  as  it  used  to  be  known  when  it 
was  the  bane  of  his  predecessors,  has 
joined  Clause  IV  as  another  dead  duck 
in  Mr  Blair’s  trophy  cabinet 

Compare  and  contrast  the  Clause  V 
meeting  at  the  end  of  James  Calla- 
ghan’s Labour  administration  almost 
exactly  18  years  years  ago.  As  recorded 
by  Tony  Benn,  the  last  Labour  prime 


minister  warned  bis  colleagues,  ‘T  want 
to  make  it  absolutely  clear  I am  not 
prepared  to  be  worn  to  a frazzle  by  an 
argument  with  the  NEC.  The  Cabinet 
will  have  a meeting  with  the  NEC  later, 
but  I am  not  prepared  to  see  the  NEC 
give  instructions  to  Ministers  in  a 
future  Labour  government  because  the 
purpose  of  the  manifesto,  if  it  has  one, 
is  to  appeal  to  the  public  and  to  give  the 
general  direction  of  policy.”  In  the 
event  Lord  Callaghan  brushed  all  ob- 
jections aside  in  a meeting  which  ac- 
quired mythic  status  in  Mr  Bonn’s 
charge-sheet  of  betrayals.  From  that 
day  forward,  the  national  executive 
struggled  to  gain  control  of  the  mani- 
festo from  the  party  leader.  Yesterday 
the  scale  of  their  failure  could  not  have 
been  dearer. 

For  Lady  Thatcher  to  tiry  to  pretend 
that  the  election  of  a Blair  government 
would  be  tantamount  to  the  return  of 
the  Callaghan  government  simply 
shows  that  she  is  living  in  an  imagined 
past  The  fair  and  just  rights  which 
Labour  is  offering  to  British  workers 
are  nothing  remotely  like  toe  some- 
times unfair  and  unjust  union  protec- 
tions which  previous  Labour  govern- 
ments had  failed  to  reform.  It  is 
precisely  because  toe  voters  no  longer 
believe  such  scare  stories  that  Labour, 
after  so  long  in  the  wilderness,  now 
seems  on  the  thresbhold  of  power.  But 
it  is  not  merely  the  Labour  Party  which 
is  transformed.  It  is  also  toe  Conserva- 
tive Party.  Lady  Thatcher  bequeathed 
her  successors  a network  of  biased 
employment  laws  which  gave  liberties 
to  employers  and  denied  them  to  work- 
ers. She  also  bequeathed  them  a system 
of  one  party  politics  which  rewards 
greed  and  risk-taking.  Lady  Thatcher 
may  delude  herself  that  die  gave  us 
new  freedoms.  What  she  really  gave  us 
was  a society  in  which  Tim  Smiths  and 
Neil  Hamiltons  can  prosper  unpun- 
ished for  too  long. 


The  return  of  the  Poor  Law 

Paying  for  long-term  nursing  is  back  on  the  political  agenda 


THE  POOR  LAW  returned  to  Britain 
yesterday.  Remember  those  old  history 
lessons  about  poor  relief,  which  devel- 
oped in  the  sixteenth  century  and  was 
maintained  with  various  changes 
through  to  toe  Second  World  War? 
Yesterday  a High  Court  judge  restored 
an  ancient  principle:  don’t  expect  the 
state  to  pick  up  your  social  or  health 
care  needs  in  old  age  unless  you  have 
even  less  in  your  bank  account  than  the 
cost  of  a funeral  Yesterday's  ruling  by 
toe  High  Court  curtails  community 
care  far  more  drastically  than  last 
week’s  decision  by  toe  Law  Lords,  even 
though  the  judge  clearly  believed  he 
remained  within  their  framework. 
Time  for  judges  to  take  a course  in 
social  administration. 

The  Law  Lords  ruled  that  local  coun- 
cils were  entitled  to  take  into  account 
their  resources  before  deciding  who 
would  be  eligible  for  bathing,  cleaning, 


and  laundry  services  which  help  keep 
toe  elderly  in  their  own  homes.  Reluc- 
tantly, we  believed  this  was  right  be- 
cause the  two  major  parties  were  un- 
ready to  finance  an  open-ended 
commitment  but  it  was  clear  we  needed 
a new  system  setting  down  minimum 
standards  of  provision.  Ironically,  last 
week  there  was  an  existing  system  of 
minimum  provision  for  people  needing 
longterm  care  in  a residential  or  nurs- 
ing. home:  everyone  with  savings  of 
under  £10.000  should  receive  it  free; 
those  with  savings  between  £10,000  and 
£16,000  would  make  a contribution;  and 
all  those  with  savings  over  £16,000 


would  pay  the  toll  cost  Now  the  High 
Court  has  brushed  thus  law  aside  and 
declared  all  people  except  those  with 
savings  below  £1,500  (the  cost  of  an 
average  funeral)  may  have  to  pay. 

The  50  per  cent  of  people  in  the 
country  with  savings  of  less  than  £500 
will  remain  unperturbed  but  the  other 
50  per  cent,  who  had  been  promised 
decades  of  ‘cascading  wealth’  through 
inheriting  parental  homes,  face  a very 
different  future.  The  issue  which  both 
major  parties  were  trying  to  duck 
who  should  meet  long-term  nursing 
costs  — has  starkly  been  put  back  on 
the  political  agenda.  The  ruling  makes 
a nonsense  of  the  Conservative  plan, 
under  which  people  who  take  out  insur- 
ance would  receive  more  protection 
from  the  state  against  nursing  costs. 
But  it  also  puts  pressure  on  Labour, 
which  is  hiding  behind  the  idea  of  a 
royal  commission  into  toe  issue.  That 
would  take  far  too  long. 

The  facts  are  plain  enough.  Over  50 
per  cent  of  long-term  nursing  beds  have 
been  shut  — toe  biggest  change  to  the 
NHS  in  the  last  20  years.  There  was  no 
debate,  nor  even  an  announcement 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  elderly  pa- 
tients have  been  transferred  from  free 
NHS  beds  Into  means-tested  nursing 
homes.  Now  a much  bigger  proportion 
will  face  toe  toll  price  — up  to  £20,000  a 
year.  The  solution,  as  a Rowntree 
report  set  out  last  year,  is  a compulsory 
national  insurance  scheme.  Surely,  nei- 
ther Tories  nor  New  Labour  support 
the  return  of  the  Poor  Law. 


From  the  Spice  Girls  to  Sibelius 

People  are  buying  more  music,  but  what  does  that  reveal? 


NEVER  MIND  the  quality,  just  count 
the  CDs?  New  statistics  show  our  cul- 
tural consumption  of  music  is  up.  More 
people  say  they  are  buying  books  and 
there  are  more  visits  to  the  theatre  and 
toe  cinema.  But  these  figures  from  toe 
latest  issue  of  Cultural  Trends  are 
fairly  raw:  any  attempt  to  extrapolate 
leads  into  more  difficult  comparative 
ground.  Should  we  lump  together  toe 
Spice  Girls  with  Sibelius  to  conclude 
that  music  lovers  are  becoming  more 
abundant?  An  increase  in  pop  singles, 
the  survey  shows,  is  toe  biggest  factor 
behind  the  growth  of  recorded  music. 

Books  also  present  a mixed  picture. 
British  adults  claim  to  have  bought 
more  books  for  themselves.  But  the 
figures  for  consumer  expenditure  on 
books  show  that  a big  surge  in  buying 
in  the  late  1980s  has  petered  out  and 
that  "the  consumer  market  for  books 
[is]  showing  little  real  growth.”  On 
book  borrowing,  there  is  no  dispute 


that  lending  from  local  authority  librar- 
ies has  gone  down  in  toe  past  five  years 
by  about  eight  per  cent  (in  England  and 
Wales  — the  Scottish  decline  is  less 
pronounced.)  The  available  lending 
stock  has  also  been  reduced  by  toe 
same  percentage:  could  there  perhaps 
be  a connection? 

The  most  striking  conclusion  of  Cul- 
tural Trends  is  that  while  the  1990s 
have  witnessed  a dramatic  increase  in 
the  number  of  TV  and  radio  services, 
there  has  been  an  overall  decline  in  toe 
total  amount  of  viewing  and  listening 
(though  toe  number  of  licenses  contin- 
ues to  rise).  Live  viewing  has  fallen 
from  a peak  of  3.9  hours  daily  in  1986  to 
3.5  in  1995  — and  toe  decrease  Is  sharp- 
est among  the  youngest  viewers.  Good 
news,  or  are  they  all  watching  videos? 
In  radio,  the  BBC’s  share  continues  to 
tell  but  cultural  fogeys  may  take  com- 
fort Radio  1 is  the  biggest  loser  Radios 
3 and  4 have  held  their  own. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


More  secrets  and  lies 


YOUR  article  on  the  mis- 
use of  commercial  con- 
fidentiality (The  secrecy 
that  ran  irin,  March  15)  coin- 
cides with  Agriculture  Minis- 
ter Angela  Browning’s 
bizarre  comment  that  con- 
cerns about  commercial  con- 
fidentiality have  delayed 
MafPs  decision  to  publish 
league  tables  of  slaughter- 
house hygiene. 

Such  figures  could  not  con- 
ceivably reveal  one  compa- 
ny’s business  secrets  to  Its 
rivals.  Instead,  buyers  would 
avoid  substandard  abattoirs 
and  turn  to  companies  that 
met  hygiene  standards.  It  is 
not  just  commercial  conflden- 
tiality  that  conceals  informa- 
tion about  public  safety. 

The  open-government  code 
of  practice  allows  all  informa- 
tion supplied  in  confidence  by 
outside  bodies  to  be  kept 
secret  The  same  goes  tor  in- 
formation whose  disclosure 
would  prejudice  the  future 
supply  of  such  information. 
Perhaps  the  most  blatant  ex- 
emption allows  any  informa- 
tion about  individual  compa- 
nies or  products  obtained 
during  surveillance  for 
health -and-safety  purposes 
(including  food  safety)  to  be 
kept  secret  — suggesting  Maff 


got  its  hands  on  the  code  at  a 
very  early  stage.  Many  code 
exemptions  be  challenged 
on  public-interest  grounds, 
but  safety-surveillance  infor- 
mation is  absolutely  pro- 
tected, whatever  the  danger. 

Instead  of  this  multi-lay- 
ered secrecy,  we  should  fol- 
low the  example  of  some  IIS 
agencies  which  use  the  Amer- 
ican Freedom  of  Information 
Act  to  enforce  high  standards. 
British  and  other  passenger 
liners  visiting  DS  ports  are 
inspected  tor  hygiene-  The 
reports  document  everything 
from  the  level  of  infectious  ill- 
ness amongst  crew  to  toe  lo- 
cation of  every  cockroach 
spotted  in  the  kitchens-  A 
league  table  is  widely  circu- 
lated and  available  on  the  In- 
ternet, showing  each  vessel's 
score  out  of  100.  Substandard 
vessels  are  reinspected  a few 
days  later  and  toe  original 
and  follow-up  reports  are 
then  released  together.  - 

A similar  British  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  would  be 
an  unrivalled  stimulus  for 
greater  safety. 

Maurice  FrankeL 
Director,  Campaign  for 
Freedom  of  Information. 

16  Baldwins  Gardens, 

London  EClN  7RJ. 


IT  IS  also  worth  noting  that 
commercial  confidentiality 
has  been  identified  as  an  ob- 
stacle to  file  development  of 
ethical  shopping  In  the  UK. 
FromTesco's  breakfast  cereal 
to  Dixons’  hi-fi  systems, 
retailers  will  invariably,  in 
response  to  requests  for  infor- 
mation about  the  manufactur- 
ers’ of  their  own-brand  prod- 
ucts. - describe  such 
relationships  as  “commer- 
cially confidential".  . . 

This  prevents  consumers 
from  asWrrg  questions  about 
the  social  and  mvtrimtnMiftii 
records  of  the  companies  that 
manufacture  own-brand  prod- 
ucts and  consequently  de- 
creases the  power  that  con- 
sumers have  to  encourage 
responsible  behaviour. 

Campaigning  for  seven 
years  on  this  subject  has 
brought  some  gains,  with  Co- 
op supermarkets  in  particu- 
lar now  offering  an  informa- 
tion phone  line  Ultimately, 
though,  it  is  likely  that  some 
kind  of  legislation  on  corpo' 
rate  disclosure  will  be 
necessary. 

Rob  Harrison.  • 

Ethical  Consumer 
Research  Association.  . . 

41  Old  Birley  Street, 
Manchester  M15  5RF. 


Scout’s  honour 

“THE  Scout  Movement  is  to 
I be  congratulated  on  up- 
holding equal  opportunities 
by  admitting  gay  leaders 
(Scouts  to  allow  gay  troop 
leaders,  March  24).  However, 
their  equal-opportunities  list 
remains  deficient:  atheists 
need  not  apply.  In  1994,  an  As- 
sistant District  Commis- 
sioner and  his  wife,  after  ex- 
emplary service,  were 
expelled  after  refusing  to  take 
a new  religious  oath. 

Those  of  us  who  feel  no 
need  for  toe  consolations  of 
religion  are  bracketed  with 
homosexuals  in  the  minds  of 
the  ignorant  as  child  molest- 
ers and/or  devil-worshippers. 
B Thorpe. 

90  Brown  Lane, 

Heald  Green. 

Cbeadle  SK8  2RA. 

I WAS  disappointed  that  Jon 
Snow  (Letters,  March  26)  did 
not  mention  that  most 
dreaded  of  newsreaders'  po- 
tential spoonerisms,  “Fork- 
lift  trucks...” 

Michael  Hayes. 

5 Prospect  Terrace, 

The  Row.  El  ham, 

Canterbury, 

Rent  C14  SUL. 

A Ms-cellany 

I AGREE  strongly  with 
Yvonne  Roberts  (Women. 
March  25)  about  the  need  to 
keep  on  using  Ms  instead  of 
Miss  or  Mrs,  thus  avoiding 
the  use  of  yet  another  dis- 
crimination mark  to  women. 
In  Middle-Age  and  Renais- 
sance French,  you  could  use 
the  word  damoiseau  to  refer 
to  a young  boy  still  in  his 
prime,  still  unmarried  and 
largely  inexperienced  — 
whatever  it  could  have  been 
in,  or  whatever  it  meant  In 
Quebec,  they  say  a woman, 
regardless  of  her  marital 
status,  will  almost  always  be 
called  Madame. 

Chris  tophe  Renaudot 

7 rue  Ste-Croix 

de  la  Bretonnerie, 

Paris  75004. 

PLEASE  inform  Yvonne 
Roberts  that  it  is  not  the 
lads  who  are  upset  by  the  use 
of  that  abhorrent  term  Ms:  it 
is  all  the  respectable  women 
who  object  to  having  it  foisted 
on  them.  To  me  it  suggests 
immorality  rather  than  left- 
wing  tendencies,  and  any  lit- 
erature bearing  this  appela- 
tion  to  me  is  returned  to 
sender. 

(Miss)  A Christine  Gooder. 
12  Sefton  Rise, 

ThomhUL  Dewsbury, 

W Yorks  WF120AE. 


They  just  wannabe  educated 


PAUL  Foot  (March  24) 
makes  reference  to  “snob 
schools"  when  talking  about 
Michael  Atherton  and  his  sup- 
port for  toe  Assisted  Places 
Scheme.  Many  very  ordinary 
people  are  sending  their  child- 
ren to  private  schools  not  be- 
cause they  are  “snobs”  but  be- 
cause they  are  desperate  tor 
them  to  have  a good  educa- 
tion. The  growing  popularity 
of  these  schools  reflects  noth- 
ing more  the  appalling 
condition  of  state  education 
and  the  willingness  of  middle- 
class  people  to  make  financial 
sacrifices  for  their  children. 
Grant  White. 

39  Greenend  Grove, 

Edinburgh  EHT7  7QJ3. 

FOR  Paul  Foot’s  Informa- 
tion: over  40  per  cent  of 
parents  with  children  on  the 
Assisted  Places  Scheme  earn 


less  than  £9,500  a year;  60  per 
cent  earn  less  than  £I3J)00  a 
year.  Are  these  the  snob 
parents  who  send  their  “wan- 
nabe” children  to  the  snob 
schools? 

They  also  continue  to  pay 
toll  whack  into  the  coffers  of 
the  state  education  system  de- 
spite the  fact  that  they  derive 
little  if  any  benefit  from  it -I 
believe  the  contribution  made 
by  parents  with  pupils  at 
“snob  schools”  is  currently 
£L25  billion  a year.  The  As- 
sisted Places  Scheme  cur- 
rently costs  the  taxpayer  £118 
million.  Taxpayer  subsidy? 
Exactly  which  way  is  this  so- 
called  subsidy  supposed  to  be 
going? 

Phil  Crowther. 

1S3  Rostrevor  Road, 

Davenport 
Stockport 
Cheshire  SK3  8RE. 


Oxbridge,  that  nest  of  sexism 


THE  misogyny  displayed  by 
Richard  Pettinger  over 
single-sex  Oxbridge  colleges 
(Letters,  March  24)  would  be 
laughable  were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  it  reflects  attitudes 
-which,  in  countless  subtler 
and  more  concealed  guises, 
pervade  the  entire  male-domi- 
nated university  system. 

Sooner  or  later,  almost 
every  woman  at  every  level  in 
the  system,  and  particularly  at 
the  more  traditionally  minded 
institutions,  is  going  to  en- 
counter such  attitudes.  They 
sap  self-confidence  and  thus 
Impede  performance.  Urgent 
action  to  counteract  them  is 
needed  if  the  academic  poten- 
tial of  over  half  the  population 
— amply  attested  by  the 
steady  improvement  in  girls’ 
examination  results  at  school 
— is  not  to  go  to  waste.  Any 
incoming  government  which 
claims  to  have  education  as  a 
priority  should  investigate  the 
institutionalised  sexism  of 
British  higher  education. 

(Dr)  Judith  Purver. 

Senior  lecturer  in  German. 
University  of  Manchester, 
Manchester  M13  9PL. 


WOMEN  do  not  gain  fewer 
places  at  Oxford,  achieve 
poors-  results  In  finals  and 
hold  fewer  fellowships  be- 
cause they  have  different  nat- 
ural abilities  and  interests. 
They  are  in  this  position  be- 
cause the  admissions  proce- 
dure. style  of  teaching,  course 
structure  and  final  exarre  are 
all  biased  in  favour  of  men.  It 
is  not  St  Hilda's  which  is  dis- 
criminatory in  only  admitting, 
women.  Rather  the  discrimi- 
nation permeates  every  aspect 
of  the  university. 

Rebecca  Teiger. 

Wadham  College, 

Oxford  OX1 3PN. 

I A /HEN  my  father  was 
V V studying  for  the  standard 
O levels  at  his  1950s  single-sex 
grammar  school,  pupils  at  the 
local  girts’  high  were  more 
likely  to  sit  10.  His  masters 
told  toe  boys  that  mandatory 
subjects  for  girls,  included 
"bookbinding  and  witchcraft”. 
Four  decades  later.  Pettinger 
sounds  Just  as  scared. 

Clare  Brown. 

77  Wendover  Road, 

London  NW1Q4RX. 


in  defence  of  the  realm:  kill  off 
Trident  and  pool  Europe’s  troops 


ANOTHER 

MANIFESTO 


Our  series  Another  Manifesto 
gives  readers  a chance  to  inject 
constructive  Ideas  into  politi- 
cal debate.  Last  week  we  In- 
vited you  to  suggest  innovative 
policies  on  defence. 

PAUL  Rogers  of  Bradford 
University’s  Peace  Unit 
(Armed  and  - unready.  An- 
other Manifesto,  MoTT-h  21)  is 
right  that  security  threats 
should  no  longer  be  seen  in 
terms  of  conventional  cold- 
war-type  conflicts.  The  main 
threats  to  work!  security  are 
a scramble  for  resources,  par- 
ticularly off.  population  pres- 
sure, poverty  and  looming 
world  hunger.  In  the  19th  cen- 
tury. Europe  could  export 
migrants  on  a huge  scale  to 
the  Americas,  Australia  and 
many  other  parts  of  the 
world;  but  no  longer. 

‘ Conventional  arms- are  no 
answer  -to  these  problems, 
which  require  sophisticated 
economic  assistance  and 
"global  housekeeping”  and 
they  affect  equally  all  EU 
members.  It  Is,  therefore, 
ludicrous  for  each,  of  the  15 
countries  to  have  separate  ar- 
mies, navies,  air  forces, 
R&D,  espionage  organisa- 
tions etc.  We  ought  to  move 
fast  towards  a European  de- 
fence force  undera  European 
Foreign  Office.  This  would 
save  billions;  each  country 
could  have  a ceremonial  bat- 
talion or  two  to  save  its 
national  pride.  .... 

Duncan  Smith- 
18  Victoria  Road, 

Cirencester,  Glos  GL7 1ES. 


Britlsh  Government 
in  partnership  with  as 
many  like-minded  govern- 
ments as  possible,  should  pro- 
pose an  International  Secu- 
rity Initiative.  The  purpose 
would  be  the  international 
control  of  nuclear,  chemical 
and  biological  weapons,  and 
eventually  their  elimination. 
This  is  the  objective  of  multi- 
lateral nuclear  disarmament 
a policy  which  all  our  main 
political  parties  once  believed 
in— or  claimed  to. 

. : THe  opportunity  the  end  of 
the  cold  war  has  created  has 
stffl  not  disappeared,  but  at 
toe  moment  the  only  sort  of 
“vision”  offered  is  proposals 
for  Nato  enlargement. 

(Dr)  Roger  Schafir. 

17  Milton  Lodge, 

Station  Road. 

London  N213NQ. 


PATRICIA  Lewis,  execute 
I director  of  Vertic,  sa: 


executive 
says 

that  "Labour  can't  get  rid  of 
nuclear  weapons  on  its  own”. 
Who  ever  supposed  that  it 
could?  What  It  could  do  is  sup- 
port the  idea  of  negotiations 
aimed  at  nuclear  abolition 
starting  in  1997. 

Labour  could,  of  course,  get 
rid  of  British  nuclear 
weapons  on  its  own.  At  var- 
ious times  in  our  history  we 
gave  up  — without  negot- 
iations — the  longbow,  the 
military  camel  the  cavalry 
and  poison  gas.  We  did  so 
when  we  came  to  understand 
that  they  weren't  increasing 
our  real  security.  Trident 
now  belongs  to  the  same  cate- 
gory: and  will  cost  £1  billion  a 
year  for  many  years. 

Bruce  Kent-  . . 
Vice-President,  CND. 

162  Holloway  Road, 

London  N7  8DQ. 


Now  the  media  war  goes  digital 


KIIGEL  Walmsley  erf  British 
I \ Digital  Broadcasting  (Let- 
ters, March  26)  tries  to  sug- 
gest that  there  are  no  compe- 
tition issues  surrounding 
conditional  access  should 
British  Digital  Broadcasting 
be  awarded  the  three  multi- 
plexes for  digital  terrestrial 
television. 

To  ensure  compatibility, 
flexibility  and  maximum  con- 
sumer choice,  Digital  Televi- 
sion Network's  bid  opts  to  use 
Simulcrypt  — licensed  by  a 
subsidiary  of  News  Corpora- 
tion. .The  difference  Mr 
Walmsley  tries  to  gloss  over 
is  that,  if  DTN  wins  the  three 
multiplexes,  the  system 
would  be  under  toe  control  of 
DTN  as  the  operator  at  the 
service  — rather  than  under 
the  control  of  a company  that 
is  dominated  by  BSkyB.  The 


A Country  Diary 


latter  already  has  monopoly 
control  over  conditional  ac- 
cess in  relation  to  both  ana- 
logue and  digital  satellite. 

The  ITC,  in  awarding  toe 
licences,  has  a unique  oppor- 
tunity to  ensure  that  there  is 
real  competition  in  the  UK 
pay-TV  market  Only  one  bid 
— DTN*s  — will  pit  genuine 
competitors  against  each 
other  in  the  bid  to  develop 
digital  television  in  the  UK. 
James  Gatward. 

Chairman,  Digital 
Television  Network. 

22  Suffolk  Street 
London  SW1Y4HS. 


We  do  not  publish  letters  where 
only  an  e-mail  address  is 
supplied;  please  Include  a full 
postal  address-  We  may  edit 
letters:  shorter  ones  are  more 
likely  to  appear. 


STRATHNAXRN:  The  two  vis- 
itor from  Derbyshire  wanted 
to  see  the  mandarin  docks 
although  I never  did  find  out 
for  sure  whether  this  was  a 
"lifer”  for  them  or  just  a new 
specie?  for  fills  year.  We  had 
met  in  the  next  strath  to  the 
south  and  had  talked  about 
the  wild  goals  . with  their 
newly  bom  kids-  and  - the 
mountain  hares  that  were 
changing  into  their  summer 
coats.  I mentioned  fiie  manda- 
rins in  passing  and  they  obvi- 
ously wanted  to  see  them, 
which  was  why  we  were  later 
gazing  down  at  the  largest  ctf 

the  three  ponds  in  the  garden. 
The  Indian  runner  ducks 
were  mating  and  a • large 
white  goose  was  sat  on  a nest 
whilst  a tree  creeper  was 

searching  for  insects  amongst 
the  lichens  on  > fence  post 
There  was,  however,  no  sign 
of  the  mandarins  despite  the 
fed  that,  during  the  last  few 
weeks,  there  have  been  up  to 
five  pairs  regularly  visiting 
file  ponds  in  the  .paddock.  I 
was  not  too  concerned  at  their 
absence  as  they  would  either 
be  in  .the  hum  just  outside  the 


fence  or  on  the  River  Nairn  a 
field  away.  As  we  walked  toe 
length  of  the  bum  without 
seeing  any  ducks  at  least  the 
pair  of  courting  buzzards  was 

compensation,  and  then  as  we 
readied  toe  river  1 was  able 
to  point  out  the  twin  tracks  of 
a pine  marten  where  it  had 
crossed  a sand  bank  to  reach 
a small  island  in  the  river.  At 
the  next  bend  in  the  river,  the 
pair  of  mandarins  obliged  by 
Eying  up  and  crossing  to  our 
righl  and  binoculars  showed 
up  the  contrast  between  the 
male  and  female's  plumage. 
We  then  walked  further  along 
the  river  to  a tight  bend 
where  otters  regularly  cross 
and  there  were  the  tell-tale 
tracks  of  two  otters  in  the 

sand  dearly,  showing  where 
they  had  come  but  of  the 
water  and  re-entered  a few 
yards  further  on.  The  visitors 
were  staying  at  Deeside  and 
that  morning  they  had  been 
fortunate  to  see  a cock  caper- 
caillie. although  judging  ■ by 
their  comments  the  mandarin 
ducks  had  been  the  highlight 
of  their  week’s  holiday. 

RAY  COLLIER 
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COMMENT  AND  ANALYSIS  9 


Diary 


Matthew  Not 


Distressing  as  it  is 

to  learn  ofTim 
Smith's  withdrawal, 
it  is  comforting  to  know 
that  he  went  out  In  sty  le. 
The  chartered  accountant 
who  moonlighted  with  such 
distinction  as  a Tory  MP 
was  finally  forced  out  by 
the  ingratitude  of  Beacons- 
fleld  party  workers.  Given 
his  honesty  in  admitting  to 

accepting  £25,000 from  Mo- 
hammed Al-Fayed.  their 
disloyalty  is  little  less  than 
shocking — and  if  there 
remains  confusion  over 
bow  much  of  that  sum,  if 
anything.  Tim  declared  to 
the  Inland  Revenue,  that 
wasn't  sufficient  to  have 
him  removed  from  the 
Steering  Committee  on  the 
catchily  titled  Tax  Law  Sim- 
plification Project.  His  par- 
liamentary swansong  came, 
meanwhile,  as  recently  as 
MarCh  13,  and  a worthy  one 
it  was  too:  Tim  tabled  a 
dolly  of  a question  to  the 
Chancellor,  asking  '‘what 
proportion  of  GDP  was  in 

1973-9 — and  b)  he  esti- 
mates will  be  in  1997-8 — 
accounted  for  by  income 
tax”  (the  short  answer  to  b 
is  a Weedin'  sight  more,  if 
we  all  paid  up).  You  couldn’t 
make  it  up,  you  know;  you 
really  couldn’t  make  it  up. 


I RIAN  Bethell,  a 
k Guardian  contributor 
' and  inveterate  writer 
of  letters  to  those  in  the 
news,  sent  one  last  week  to 
the  member  for  Tatton. 
“Dear  Neil  Hamilton,  I 
cant  believe  all  the  things 
the  Guardian  has  written 
about  you,"  went  the  letter. 
“Yon  should  sue."  There  is 
no  report  of  a reply. 


LONDON  Underground 
continues  to  prepare 
for  possible  privatisa- 
tion by  improving  the 
relationship  between  staff 
and  passengers.  A reader 
reports  travelling  on  a Cir- 
cle Line  train  on  Tuesday 
evening  when  a message 
came  over  the  Tannoy. 
“We’ve  been  having  a prob- 
lem with  a door  up  to  Tower 
HiU  and  passengers  have 
helped,"  said  the  voice.  “If 
any  passengers  are  near  the 
door  please  give  the  door  a 
shove,  because  the  alterna- 
tive is  that  the  train  will 
have  to  go  out  of  service.” 
News  of  LU’s  plans  to  reim- 
burse passengers  for  per- 
forming its  own  duties  are 
expected  shortly. 


THE  20  London  proba- 
tion officers  who  each 
chipped  in  a tenner  for 
a tribute  to  Michael  Howard 
have  asked  me  to  correct  an 
omission  in  yesterday's 
Item.  The  giant  roadside 
billboard  they  are  paying 
for  in  Michael’s  seat  of 
Folkstone  is,  they  ask  me  to 
point  out.  in  the  Labour  in- 
terest. The  mistake  is  yet 
another  instance  of  the 
kind  of  sloppy  journalism 
referred  to  below  by  Ronald 
Spark,  and  which  once  pro- 
voked Bel  Mooney  to  in- 
clude the  phrase  “he's  mak- 
ing fools  of  all  you”  In  a 
letter  to  the  editor. 


[ R Spark,  the  slightly 
demented  writer  of 

I ultra-rightwing 

newspaper  leaders  whose 
attack  on  his  former  sav- 
iour Rupert  Murdoch  fea- 
tured here  on  Tuesday,  has 
sent  a letter.  “Given  your 
reputation  as  lower  than  a 
serpent's  belly,  and  the  evi- 
dence In  your  column  daily 
ore  lack  of  intelligence,  ac- 
curacy" (he’s  been  talking 
to  Bel  again)  “and  taste,"  he 
begins,  “you  were  my  best 
bet  to  be  sniffing  around  my 
own  career."  Writing  from 
Rottingdean,  Ronald  takes 
offence  at  several  things, 
not  least  the  suggestion 
that,  having  been  sacked 
over  his  expenses  by  the 
Sunday  Express,  he  was 
"rescued’*  by  Mr  Murdoch’s 
Sun.  “I  had  offers  from 
every  paper  except,  natu- 
rally, the  Guardian  and  Ob- 
server.” The  old  sweetheart 
concludes  with  an  example 
of  the  lacerating  wit  that 
made  him  so  hot  a journal- 
istic property.  “With  any 
luck,”  writes  Ronald,  “yon 
might  one  day  reach  the  bot- 
tom (no  pun  Intended)." 
None  taken. 


WITH  a fall  week  left 
before  the  selection 
of  Sleazebag.  the 
Harrods-carrier-clad  super- 
hero who  will  spend  the 
election  tracking  Neil  Ham- 
ilton, the  postbag  & begin- 
nlgnto  bulge.  At  the  time  of 
writing.  It  Is  not  certain 
that  Neil  will  stand,  hut  we 
must  assume  that  the  poor 
chump  will  think  he  can 
brazen  it  out.  so  please  keep 
the  applications  coming. 
Mena  while,  there  may  be 
more  news  of  election  artiv- 
ities  in  Tatton  next  week. 


ELECTORAL  LIABILITIES:  Hugo  Young,  Beatrix  Campbell  and  David  Marquand  examine  key  election  issues 


Major  is  mired  in 
hubris  and  decay 


Commentary 


Hugo 

Young 


THE  departure  of  Tim 
Smith  cleans  out  a 
small  part  of  the  Au- 
gean stable  that  the 
Conservative  Party  v»?«  be- 
come. Having  smeared  the 
walls  with  excrement,  which 
until  the  eleventh  hour  he  in- 
sisted were  fragrant  beyond 
reproach,  the  Member  has 
finally  listened  to  some  home 
truths  from  a handfbl  of  hie 
wretched  voters  in  Beacons- 
field.  But  the  timing  «*nri  the 
manner  of  his  going  only  Illu- 
minate more  sharply  the 
moral  of  this  unfinished 
story;  that  the  Tory  leader- 
ship, while  not  Itself  venal,  is 
ethically  rotten  to  the  core. 

John  Major  is  not  person- 
ally corrupt  He  seems  never 
to  have  succumbed  to  the 
slightest  pecuniary  tempta- 
tion, despite  carrying  a larger 
mortgage  than  he  could  natu- 
rally afford.  He  has  always 
been  worried  about  money,  as 
are  many  Tories,  whose 
multiple  consultancies,  some- 
times sliding  into  willing 


bribery,  are  needed  to  finance 
the  standards  a parliamen- 
tary salary  won’t  support  But 
there's  never  been  a trace  of 
doubt  about  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter’s own  impeccable  probity. 

He  has  also  been  more 
shocked  than  most  of  his  col- 
leagues by  the  shadows  of  Im- 
propriety often  cast  over  his 
Government  I had  a conver- 
sation with  him  three  years 
ago  when  he  talked  with  in- 
credulity about  the  slurs 
against  ministers  who  were 
caught  up  in  the  Scott  Inquiry 
into  arms  for  Iraq.  Could  any- 
one seriously  imagine  that 
Kenneth  Clarke  would  want 
to  put  Innocent  men  in  jail  by 
improperly  signing  a public 
interest  immunity  certificate? 
The  very  suggestion  left 
Major  gasping  for  words  to 
describe  his  incomprehen- 
sion at  the  media  mwiipniHoo 
which  had  put  such  a notion 
in  circulation. 

But  his  answer  to  his  own 
question,  a year  later,  was 
revealing.  He  was  determined 
to  teach  the  accusers  a lesson. 
Before  the  Scott  Report  was 
published,  he  organised  the 
most  shameless  and  deceiving 
exercise  in  news  management 
in  the  history  of  that  Mack 
art.  Scott’s  painstaking  and 
judicious  effort  was  systemat- 
ically rubbished  by  foe  Gov- 
ernment that  cnmmiftcinnnd 
it  By  this  means,  every  min- 
ister was  found  innocent  of 
the  most  minor  misdemean- 


our, and  every  Inconvenient 
conclusion  Scott  reached  was 
double-talked  out  of 
existence. 

What  this  response  showed, 
on  the  Prime  Minister’s  part, 
was  a woeful  lack  of  perspec- 
tive. He  proved  not  so  much 
incapable  of  rising  to  the  oc- 
casion as  blind  to  the  idea 
that  some  modest  elevation 
was  desirable.  He  was  unable 
to  leave  the  rut  of  party 
leader,  and  make  even  the 
briefest  excursion  on  to  the 
higher  ground  appropriate  to 
a national  leader  sensitive  to 
the  possibility  that  something 
larger  than  party  politics  was 
at  issue.  He  fought  the  Scott 
saga  strictly  as  a party  men, 
and  that  is  the  way  he  has 
handled  the  Nell  Hamilton  af- 
fair, which  could  as  truly  be 
called  the  Tim  Smith  aflair, 
as  well 

It  is  true  that  he  set  up  the 
Nolan  Commission,  much  to 
the  disgust  of  many  of  his 
MPs.  In  the  circumstances, 
where  bribers  appeared  to 
have  open  access  to  the  Tory 
backbenches,  he  could  hardly 
have  done  less.  Even  then,  he 
insisted  on  being  political 
about  it,  making  dear  to  Lord 
Nolan  that  party  funding  one 
of  the  most  worrying  sources 
of  potential  corruption  in  gov- 
ernment, was  excluded  from 
his  agenda.  And  when,  as  a 
product  of  Nolan,  Sir  Gordon 
Downey  was  put  in  place  as 
the  scrutineer  of  parliamen- 


tary standards,  the  Govern- 
ment, relieved  to  surrender 
the  task  of  inquiring  into 
every  allegation;  also  surren- 
dered the  elementary  duty 
which  the  coming  election  Im- 
posed on  it  to  act 
it  had.  after  all,  confessions 
in  its  hand.  Both  Hamilton 
and  Smith  had  told  the  Cabi- 
net Secretary  of  the  lies  they 
had  told  and  some  of  the  rules 
they  had  broken.  Was  it  out  of 
a misbegotten  sense  of  fair- 
ness that  the  Prime  Minister 
and  his  colleagues  ignored 
these?  That  was  their  story. 
They  contended  that  the  two 
MPs,  and  others  In  a lower 
division  of  sleaze,  should  be 
heard  by  the  quasi-judicial 
Downey  process.  There  was  a 
great  deal  of  talk  about  men 
being  innocent  until  proved 
guilty,  which  rather  over- 
looked the  feet  that  these 
secret  proceedings  had  only 
vestigial  connection  with  a 
proper  trial,  and  also  by- 
passed the  awkward  fact  of 
confessions  that  no  amount  of 
casuistical  reasoning  could 
obliterate. 

A STRONG  leader 
would  have  behaved 
differently.  With  the 
election  approaching, 
he  would  have  invited  the 
MPs  to  swear  their  innocence 
on  oath  or  stand  down.  He 
could  have  imposed  the  sever- 
est of  tests,  uncompliant 
though  this  was  with  the  nice- 
ties of  the  court-room.  The 
Tory  party  machine  is  not  so 
impotent  that  its  leader  can- 
not declare  that  the  party  is 
bigger  than  its  MPs.  and  that 
the  national  interest  in  dean 
politics  Is  bigger  than  the 
party  interest  in  pretending 
Neil  Hamilton  is  an  honest 
man.  Major  could,  in  short, 
have  got  political  in  the  best 
sense,  asserting  the  primacy 
of  ethics  in  politics  above  all 
other  considerations,  rather 
than  taking  refuge  in  pica- 
yune defence.  Instead,  he  did 


the  opposite.  Not  content 
merely  to  tolerate  Smith  and 
Hamilton,  he  actively  de- 
fended them.  Other  ministers 
lined  up  to  do  the  same. 
Michael  Heseltine  said  he 
would  be  delighted  to  have 
the  two  men  come  to  his  con- 
stituency, a pleasure  to  be  ex- 
ceeded only  on  the  visits  he 
would  happily  make  to  theirs. 
Michael  Portillo  went  on  tele- 
vision to  avow  his  own  belief 
in  the  need  for  Hamilton  to 
receive  lair  treatment,  even  if 
such  fairness  embraced  the 
gross  unfairness  of  offering 
damaged  goods  to  the  electors 
of  Tatton.  Not  a single  minis- 
ter suggested  there  would  be 
anything  whatever  wrong  In 
the  sequence  of  events  that 
led  uninterrupted  from  the 
ante-chambers  of  Mohamed 
Al-Fayed  to  the  re-election  oT 
all  who  admitted  doing  lucra- 
tive business  with  him  in 
return  for  political  favours. 

That  record  doesn't  suggest 
the  decent  respect  for  fairness 
that  Mr  Major  claims  to  have 
been  showing,  but  a contempt 
for  the  very  notion  that  Con- 
servative politicians  can  be 
corrupt-  The  feet  that  Smith 
admitted  taking  thousands  in 
the  1980s  was  no  block  to  his 
becoming  a minister  in  1990: 
wasn't,  it  seems,  even  thought 
worth  recording  in  the  whips’ 
dossiers.  It  was  considered 
normal,  or  at  least  acceptable. 
As  recently  as  last  week. 
Major  was  describing  as 
“junk”  the  inferences  to  be 
drawn  from  Smith’s  confes- 
sion. Even  at  that  late  hour, 
he  did  not  have  the  percipi- 
ence  to  see  the  truth,  or  the 
guts  to  do  anything  about  it. 
And  Hamilton  remains.  The 
leader  declines  to  say  a word. 
Such  purblind  stubbornness 
is  not  explicable  by  a desire 
for  justice,  or  by  simple  politi- 
cal folly,  but  derives  from 
something  deeper  the  hubris 
of  a party  that  believes,  public 
opinion  notwithstanding,  that 
it  can  do  no  wrong. 


David  Marquand  argues  that  we  can  carry  on  huddling  together  in  little  England 
- or  vote  for  the  possibility  of  a genuine  role  in  a developing  greater  Europe 

The  real  choice  here 


FORGET  the  system- 
atic trivialisation, 
the  ubiquitous  spin 
doctors  and  the  de- 
bate-destroying 
focus  groups.  Forget  Labour’s 
me-tooism  on  crime  and  pun- 
ishment and  the  residual  Eur- 
ope anlsm  of  Kenneth  Clarke 
and  Michael  Heseltine.  There 
is  more  to  this  election  than 
meets  the  eye.  It  may  not  offer 
the  British  people  a choice, 
but  it  does  offer  the  possibility 
of  a choice.  And  the  choice  is 
all  the  more  significant  for 

being  unacknowledged. 

It  is  a choice  between  two 
visions  of  Britain’s  place  in 
the  world-wide  transforma- 
tion of  economies  and  societ- 
ies that  forms  the  central 
theme  of  the  history  of  crur 
time.  One  vision  — It  might  be 
called  the  authoritarian  indi- 
vidualist vision  — sees  her  as 
the  Hong  Kong  of  Europe.  Ac- 
cording to  it,  her  only  possible 
future  is  to  be  an  offahore 
island,  profiting  from  free 
trade  with  the  mainland,  but 
refusing  to  pay  her  share  of 
the  social  and  political  costs 
that  the  mainland’s  free-trade 
project  has  entailed. 

Instead,  she  will  seek  com- 
petitive advantage  In  the 
global  market-place  through 
more  deregulation,  more  cost- 
cutting, more  privatisation 
and  more  attempts  to  marke- 
tise  what  is  left  of  the  public 
sector.  The  ambition  of  those 
who  share  this  vision  is  to 
ease  down  public  expenditure 
from  40  to  30  per  cent  of  GDP 
or  even  less.  To  achieve  that, 
it  is  not  enough  to  privatise 
utilities.  The  costs  of  educa- 
tion and  welfare  — the  great 

expenditure-gobbling  public 
programmes  — must  be  off- 
loaded  onto  private  shoulders 

as  well  Since  there  is  no  room 

for  a service-ethic  Island  m 
the  free-market  sea,  the  public 
sector  must  be  induced,  wher- 
ever possible,  to  mimic  the 

private  sector.  

All  this  requires  a strong, 
authoritative  and  highly  cen- 
tralised state,  so  there  must  be 


no  tampering  with  the  doc- 
trine of  absolute  parliamen- 
tary sovereignty  that  lies  at 
the  heart  of  our  unwritten 
constitution,  or  with  the  insti- 
tutions that  give  effect  to  it  It 
also  requires  a national  myth. 
Such  a state,  as  the  great  Lord 
Salisbury  once  put  it  needs 
“poetical  trappings”  to  give  it 
legitimacy.  A rationalist  ap- 
peal to  self-interest  is  not 
enough;  it  must  speak  to  the 
heart  as  well  as  to  the  bead. 
And  so  the  authoritarian  indi- 
vidualist vision  combines 
obeisance  to  the  dictates  of  the 
global  market-place  with  an 
assertive  John  Bull  national- 
ism that  cloaks  a tawdry  real- 
ity in  a cloud  of  half-remem- 
bered glory. 

This  Is,  of  course,  a familiar 
vision.  It  powered  the 
Thatcher  revolution  of  the 
1980s  and  it  has  also  powered 
the  less  clamant,  but  even 
more  far-reaching.  Major  rev- 
olution that  followed.  Yet,  in 


effect,  each  new  fix  has  to  be 
bigger  than  the  last  John  Ma- 
jor’s Britain  has  been  a free 
rider  on  the  European  single 
market  that  is  the  point  of  the 
opt-outs  he  secured  at  Maas- 
tricht But  the  mixture  of  cal- 
culated free  riding  and  fUrious 
xenophobia  is  inherently  un- 
stable. Sooner  or  later  it  will 
produce  an  explosion,  either 
on  our  part  or  on  the  part  of 
our  long-suffering  neighbours 
across  the  Channel,  leading  to 
effective  withdrawal  from  the 
Union.  Outside  the  Union,  we 
would  have  no  alternative  but 
to  go  on  racing,  even  more 
frenetically,  for  the  bottom  of 
the  global  market 
At  which  point  enter  the 
second  vision.  It  lacks  the 
sharp,  -hard  outlines  of  the 
first  but  the  essentials  are 
clear  enough,  it  is  a vision  of 
Britain  as  a full  partner  in  a 

Christian -cum -social-demo- 
cratic Europe,  proto-federal, 
even  if  not  formally  federalist 


edly  from  country  to  country, 
and  in  file  larger  countries 
from  region  to  region.  The 
notion  that  these  differences 
are  about  to  be  swept  away  by 
the  irresistible  pressures  of 
globalisation,  on  the  one  hand, 
or  of  Europeanisation  on  the 
other,  is  an  ahistorical  fan- 
tasy. Equally,  the  model  is  not 
unchanging.  Everywhere,  it  is 
at  this  moment  in  the  throes 
of  quite  disruptive  change. 
But,  when  all  is  said,  the  eco- 
nomic and  political  cultures  of 
the  European  Union-  have 
more  in  common  with  each 
other  than  any  of  them  has 
with  any  extra-European  cul- 
ture. And.  by  the  same  token, 
when  the  wave  of  change  now 
sweeping  across  Europe  has 
spent  itself,  a recognlsably 
European  model  will  still 
remain. 

The  choice  between  the  two 
visions  is  therefore  a real  one. 
The  one  thing  this  country 
cannot  do  is  to  stay  where  it 


The  cultures  of  the  European  Union  have  more  in  common 
with  each  other  than  with  any  extra-European  culture 


an  odd  way,  its  familiarity  Is 
an  obstacle  to  understanding. 
We  know  where  we  are  with 
it,  we  tell  ourselves  reassur- 
ingly. we  have  lived  with  it  for 
nearly  20  years,  and  we  can  go 
on  living  with  it  if  we  have  to. 
FOr  large  swathes  of  middle 

England,  including  large 
swathes  of  Labour-inclined 
middle  England,  it  is  the 
Tm  own  devil,  which  pragmatic 
common  sense  always  prefers 
to  an  unknown  one.  That  is 
one  of  the  reasons  why  New 
Labour  has  refused  to  chal- 
lenge it 

Alas  for  common  sense. 
There  is  a logic  to  the  authori- 
tarian individualist  vision, 
which  is  now  driving  the  vi- 
sionaries towards  a kind  of 
Rubicon.  As  the  Tor?  Euro- 
sceptics  have  shown,  assertive 
nationalism  Is  a habit-forming 
drug.  To  produce  the  required 


in  structure  embodying  a dis- 
tinct, European  model  of  poli- 
tics, economics  and  society. 
Proto-federalism  does  not 
imply  an  American-style 
United  States  of  Europe.  The 
European  nation-state  is  not 
about  to  disappear.  It  will,  at 
most,  mutate.  For  the  foresee- 
able future,  the  hallmark  of 
the  European  Union  will  be  a 
complex,  messy  form  of 
power-sharing  between  the 
member  states  and  the 
Union’s  institutions.  But  the 
constraints  imposed  by  power- 
sharing  will  become  ever 
tighter,  and  the  role  of  the 
Union's  institutions  ever 


Much  the  same  applies  to 
the  oft-debated  European  mod- 
el It  is  not,  and  never  will  be, 
completely  uniform.  The  polit- 
ical and  economic  cultures  of 
mainland  Europe  differ  mark- 


is.  If  we  take  the  Hong  Kong 
option,  we  move  further 
towards  Hong  Kong  — not  all 
at  once,  perhaps,  but  certainly 
in  the  long  term.  IT  we  take  the 
European  option,  we  move 
further  towards  Europe.  We 
accept  proto-federal  power- 
sharing  with  oar  European 
partners  and  the  Brussels  in* 
stitutions;  albeit  gradually,  we 
reconstruct  our  economic  cul- 
ture on  European  lines. 

Herein  lies  the  real  signifi- 
cance of  this  strange  election. 
A Conservative  victory  would 
settle  the  matter.  Wlfiy-niHy, 
we  would  have  taken  the  Hong 
Kong  option,  no  doubt  without 
realising  it.  In  itself,  however, 
a Labour  victory  would  settle 
nothing.  A Labour  vote  will 
not  be  a vote  for  the  European 
option  — or  not  unambigu- 
ously so.  Labour  is  torn  be- 
tween Its  politics  and  its  eco- 


nomics, between  communitar- 
ian values  and  a sinner -come- 
to-repentance  fascination  with 
the  essentially  individualistic 
rhetoric  of  globalisation. 

Its  constitutional  pro- 
gramme is  European.  If  its 
proposed  reforms  mean  any- 
thing; they  mean  abandoning 
Westminster  absolutism.  They 
imply  a consensual,  European 
conception  of  democracy 
rather  than  the  familiar  ma- 
joritarian  conceptual  that  in- 
forms British  (and  for  that 
matter  American)  politics. 
They  also  imply  a European 
way  of  doing  politics  — a way 
that  emphasises  negotiation 
and  rnai  jtion-buflding  rather 
than  adversarial  confronta- 
tion. The  same  applies  to 
European  policy  in  the  nar- 
row sense.  The  Labour  leader- 
ship genuinely  wants  Britain 
to  be  at  the  heart  of  Europe, 
and  most  erf  it  would  like  to 
join  a monetary  nninn  if  and 
when  it  comes  to  pass. 

But,  as  its  sedulous  wooing 
of  Rupert  Murdoch  illustrates, 
it  is  ambivalent  about  the 
deeper  Implications  of  Euro- 
peanism.  It  wants  Hong  Kong 
and  Europe,  de-regulation  and 
social  inclusion,  free-booting 
individualism  and  an  ethic  of 
mutuality.  In  this,  it  faithfully 
reflects  the  public  mood.  After 
nearly  20  years  of  following 
the  Hong  Kong  road,  a change 
of  course  would  be  difficult 
nnH  even  painful  The  line  of 
least  resistance  is  to  go  on 
following  it,  no  doubt  reluc- 
tantly rather  than  enthusiasti- 
cally. We  cannot  know  if  a 
Labour  government  would 
take  that  line.  AH  we  know  is 
that  a Labour  victory  would 
leave  the  fliture  open,  where  a 
Conservative  victory  would 
foreclose  it  That  may  not  be 
an  Inspiring  rallying  cry,  but 
in  a nation  emerging  from  20 
years  of  delusive  certainty,  it 
is  not  a had  one. 


David  Marquand  Is  Principal  of 
Mansfield  College.  Oxford.  His 
books  indude  The  Unprincipled 
Society,  and  Ramsay  Macdonald 


The  voters  who 
feel  forgotten 
by  everyone 


Beatrix  Campbell’s 
Focus  Groups 


PENSIONERS  ZN  7TNESZDE: 
Number  three  of  a pre-election 
series  in  which  voters  voice 
their  concerns 

1AMANTE  dancing 
shoes  are  taken  out  of 
carriers  bags  and  fas- 
tened to  feet  while  Wally 
switches  on  the  electric  organ 
and  his  one-man  band  ignites 
the  tea  dance  with  a quick- 
step. It's  daylight  and  straps 
are  wrapped  round  ankles, 
toes  peep  from  the  silver 
shoes  mounted  on  sturdy  but 
slinky  heels,  permanent 
pleats  meet  creased  trousers. 
Men  in  ties  — from  bowling 
dubs,  the  Forces  and  secret 
societies  — are  outnumbered 
by  women  as  50  bodies  come 
together.  Bust  to  cantilevered 
bust  Fingers  find  friends  and 
wedding  rings,  engagement 
rings,  eternity  rings,  em- 
blems of  forevemess.  are  ar- 
ranged across  shoulders  and 
waists.  Some  widows  are 
ring-free,  representing  a 
reluctant  freedom,  perhaps: 
“At  least  I’ve  now  got  my  own 
money." 

"Shall  we.  Olive?"  Two  old 
friends  join  the  quickstepping 
throng,  sedate,  sensual  and 
disciplined  — 100  feet  rustling 
across  the  wooden  floor  like  a 
steel  thong  brushing  a cym- 
bal They  do  this  three  times  a 
week.  “Keeps  us  fit"  says 
Olive’s  dancing  partner,  a 
widow  who  used  to  run  a 
guest  house.  This  Tea  Dance 
in  Whitley  Bay  on  the  edge  of 
the  North  Sea,  and  in  the 
heart  of  the  Tory  Tynemouth 
constituency,  brings  together 
red  and  grey,  the  colours  of  a 
fantasy  coalition  which  may 
determine  the  outcome  of  the 
General  Election. 

Red  and  grey  may  not  rank 
as  a rainbow  coalition  — grey 
is  for  Grey  Power,  the  old 
voters  who  have  found  a hero- 
ine in  Barbara  Castle,  still  red 
while  all  around  her  turn 
white  — but  a significant  pro- 
portion of  the  grey  vote, 
maybe  millions,  see  red.  They 
wanted  her  to  win  when  she 
challenged  New  Labour’s 
smiling  tigers  last  year. 

Two  friends  who  have  spent 
years  together  in  the 
Women’s  Royal  Voluntary 
Service  agree  that  there’s  one 
thing  that  would  break  their 
lifelong  party  loyalties  — the 
pension.  One  is  Labour,  the 
other  Tory.  Barbara  Castle  is 
“marvellous",  they  say  with 
one  voice.  "The  party  that 
does  something  about  the 
pension  gets  my  vote,”  says 
the  Labour  woman.  Her  Con- 


servative buddy  agrees:  she’d 
been  thinking  about  changing 
the  voting  habits  of  a lifetime 
but  when  New  Labour  de- 
feated Red  Barbara  “that  was 
proof  that  no  party  is  going  to 
do  anything  about  pensions”. 

About  14  million  people  will 
be  55  and  older,  a third  of  the 
electorate,  regarded  as  the 
last  generation  whose  votes 
tend  to  be  a stable  part  of 
their  identity  and.  therefore, 
hardly  worth  wooing. 

Olive's  dancing  partner  has 
always  voted  Conservative. 
"My  mother  was  Conserva- 
tive and  so  am  I.*'  She  would 
never  vote  Labour:  "T  remem- 
ber all  those  strikes."  A 
retired  welder  comes  to  the 
tea  dance  every  fortnight 
with  his  wife  — every  other 
week  they  look  after  their 
grandchildren.  *Tve  never 
voted  anything  other  than 
Labour.”  he  says,  but  he 
sometimes  thinks  of  voting 
Liberal  “I  would  if  they  had  a 
chance  of  winning." 

The  tea-dance  organiser, 
well-known  for  her  commu- 
nity work,  has  sometimes 
changed  her  vote  and  likes  to 
support  Liberals  in  local  elec- 
tions because  “they're  in  the 
middle  and  they’ll  always 
pursue  things". 

A Conservative  dancer  with 
black  suede  shoes,  red  nails 
and  a chic  haircut  is  thinking 
of  “giving  the  other  side  a 
chance".  She  reckons  the 
Government  recent  proposals 
for  a new  insurance  plan  for 
the  elderly  is  "ridiculous  — 
It's  only  for  the  people  who 
can  afford  it,  and  they  don't 
need  it".  She  used  to  contrib- 
ute to  Tory  hinds,  but  not 
now,  as  the  country  has  be- 
come "a  dump.  I've  really  lost 
faith,  I don't  feel  the  Conser- 
vatives live  in  this  world". 
Her  friend  Is  Tory.  too.  but 
still  loyaL  “I  keep  remember- 
ing those  strikes." 

Although  the  parties 
focus  on  winning 
young  voters,  the  grey 
vote  is  beginning  to  fragment; 
its  traditional  loyalties  are 
fading.  A Mori  poll  conducted 
last  year  revealed  that  a third 
of  older  voters  are  now  pre- 
pared to  switch  parties. 
That's  4.7  million  voters, -“al- 
most as  many  as  the  total 
number  of  18-  to  24-year-dIds. 
and  far  more  than  the  num- 
ber actually  registered  to 
vote,"  according  to  Mari's 
Bob  Worcester. 

Although  the  gender  gap, 
which  traditionally  yields 
more  women’s  votes  for  the 
Tories,  is  massively  reversed 
among  these  young  voters, 
the  swing  to  Labour  is  much 
lower  among  older  voters. 
Nonetheless  their  disappoint- 
ment is  palpable  yet  scarcely 
addressed  by  the  vote-har- 
vesters. “We're  the  forgotten 
people,"  says  one  woman. 
"They  think  we're  a grey 
area,"  says  the  usherette. 
“They're  hoping  to  rub  us  ont 
because  we  cost  too  much. 
But  apart  from  voting  what  in 
the  world  can  we  do?" 


“We  believe  in  giving 
the  citizen  the  reins 
wherever  possible.” 


Charter88  is  the  independent  campaign  for  a 
modem  and  fair  democracy  so  you  might  expect 
us  to  say  that 

In  fact,  the  speaker  was  John  Major. 

Help  us  show  what  “giving  citizens  the  reins" 
really  means  - decentralising  power  to  Britain's 
nations,  regions  and  communities. 

The  next  election  could  decide  not  just  who  gpvems  - but  how. 
join  over  70JXD  of  us  and  keep  up  the  pressure  foe 

- A democratic  Parttonent 
-A  Freedom  of  Information  Act 

• A Bin  of  Rights 

-A  proportional  voting  system 

• Decentralisation  of  power 

• A written  constitution 


Toe  ChartafSA  Exmouth  House,  3-11  Wire  Street  London  ECTR  0JH 
e-mag  knfoOchBTter88jxg.uk  website  wwwgnapcoig/dwte(88 

I want  a modem  and  fair  democracy. 

I support  the  aims  of  Charter®!. 
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Harold  Melvin 


The  man  who  put  the 
soul  into  Philadelphia 


HAROLD  Melvin. 

the  bandleader 
whose  name  is  in- 
delibly associated 
with  the  PblUy- 
soul  sound  which  was  so  pop- 
ular in  the  1970s,  has  died 
aged  57.  His  group,  Harold 
Melvin  and  the  Blue  Notes, 
recorded  such  international 
hits  as  If  You  Don't  Knox  Me 
By  Now  and  Don't  Leave  Ale 
Th  is  Way. 

Melvin's  own  musical 
career  stretched  back  to  1954 
when  he  founded  the  Blue 
Notes  as  a doo-wop  vocal  har- 
mony group  in  Philadelphia. 
He  was  lead  singer  as  well  as  a 
self-taught  pianist  and  be  also 
choreographed  the  stage  rou- 
tine with  fellow  group  mem- 
ber Bernard  Wilson.  The  Blue 
Notes'  stage  movements  influ- 
enced those  of  rival  Philadel- 
phia vocal  groups  like  the 
O'Jays  and  the  Delfanics. 
Throughout  the  1950s  and 
early  1960s.  Harold  Melvin 
and  the  Blue  Notes  played 
clubs  and  concert  halls  on  the 
“chitlin1  circuit"  for  black  au- 
diences throughout  the  east 
and  south  of  the  United  States. 

Around  this  time  Martha 
Reeves  of  the  Motown  group 
Martha  and  the  VandeHas  sug- 
gested to  Melvin  that  his 
group  try  for  gigs  on  the  pre- 
dominantly white  supper  club 
circuit  with  a slicker  “tie  ’n 
tails’*  stage  ad  Melvin  later 
recalled  that  "We  began  get- 
ting bookings  in  all  the  big 
nightclubs,  Las  Vegas,  Lake 


Tahoe.  Miami.  We  did  a lot  of 
standards,  show  tunes,  we 
were  heavily  Into  the  cabaret 
thing."  According  to  the  histo- 
rian of  Philadelphia  music, 
Tony  Cummings,  the  group 
were  then  “entertaining 
middle  class  Americans  with 
a mixture  of  HiLos’  style  har- 
mony and  Temptations’  take- 
offs, Broadway  show  tunes 
and  the  Holland -Doz i er-  Hol- 
land songbook*1. 

By  Melvin's  own  admission, 
the  group  bad  virtually  forgot- 
ten about  a recording  career 
while  thej-  were  immersed  in 
the  cabaret  circuit  But  all  this 
was  about  to  change  when  the 
Blue  Notes  linked  up  with 
Kenny  Gamble  and  Leon  Huff 
of  Philadelphia  International 
Records.  Like  Melvin.  Gamble 
and  Huff  were  veterans  of  the 
Philadelphia  music  scene  with 
careers  stretching  back  to  the 
dance  craze  era  of  the  early 
sixties  when  Chubby  Checker 
did  the  twist  and  Gamble's 
wife  Dee  Dee  Sharp  exhorted 
listeners  to  do  the  mashed 
potato. 

In  the  early  1970s,  Melvin 
helped  Gamble  and  Huff  de- 1 
velop  what  became  an  in-  i 
stantly  recognisable  version  of 
soft  soul  music  with  a focus  on  , 
string  arrangements  by  an- 1 
other  Philadelphian,  Thom  i 
Bell  The  sound  was  lush  but 
complex  with  strings,  vocal 
harmonies  set  off  against 

Crisp  drumming  and  piano  or 
guitar  lines.  In  its  size  and 
complexity,  the  Gamble-Huff 


formula  barked  back  to  Phil 
Sped  or 's  famous  “Wall  of 
Sound”  but  instead  of  Spec- 
tor's  “little  symphonies  for  the 
kids",  the  Philadelphia  bal- 
lads were  arias  for  adults.  The 
producers  gathered  into  their 
Philadelphia  International 
fold  an  array  of  vocal  groups. 
In  addition  to  the  Blue  Notes 
there  were  the  Intruders  (with 
the  incisive  Back  Slabbers), 
the  O'Jays,  the  Stylistics  (fea- 
turing the  distinctive  falsetto 

of  Russell  Thompkins  Jr)  and 
even  the  Three  Degrees. 

AT  FIRST  sight  it 
seemed  strange 
that  Gamble  and 
Huff  would  choose 
an  established 
cabaret  act  as  a vehicle  for 
their  sophisticated  soul  vi- 
sion. But  apart  from  Melvin's 
vocal  arranging  skills,  the  key 
factor  in  their  decision  was 
the  vocal  talent  of  the  Blue 
Notes’  recently  acquired  lead 
singer,  Theodore  "Teddy" 
Pendergrass.  A drummer  as 
well  as  a singer.  Pendergrass 
joined  the  group  at  the  end  of 
the  1960s  in  a virtual  merger 
between  the  Blue  Notes  and 
another  PhiHy  group  the  Cad- 
illacs. 

Melvin  later  explained  how 
Pendergrass  came  to  become 
the  group's  principal  vocalist: 
“When  we  were  on  the  road  — 
which  was  just  about  perma- 
nently — we  always  had  our 
own  backing  tend,  maybe  five  i 
or  six  instruments.  Around  *69 


we  heard  our  drummer.  Theo- 
dore Pendergrass,  sing  some- 
thing and  we  thought  there's 
a voice  the  Blue  Notes  need'. 
Theodore  has  a very  hoarse, 
soulful  voice.”  Pendergrass 
finally  took  over  the  lead  vo- 
cals during  a tour  of  the  Antil- 
les In  1970  and  the  contrast 
between  his  straining  gospel- 
inflected  style  and  tbe 
smoother  Blue  Notes  harmo- 
nies attracted  the  attention  of 
Gamble  and  Huff.  But  even 
when  the  recording  offer  was 
made,  the  Blue  Notes  hesi- 
tated. In  Melvin's  words  — 
"Club  work  was  how  we  ate 
and  working  with  Kenny  and 
Leon  would  mean  a month 
with  no  pay.  But  we  rapped 
and  came  to  a decision  that 
things  were  gonna  change.  We 
knew  that  with  Theodore 
doing  that  soulful  lead  and 
Kenny  and  Leon  allowing  us 
the  freedom  to  express  our- 
selves. we  could  make  it” 

And  make  it  they  did.  with  a 
string  of  hit  records  over  a 
five-year  period.  The  first  suc- 
cess came  with  / Miss  You 
whose  direct  expression  of 
self-pity  ("You  been  away  so 
long,  I don't  think  I can  carry 
on.  so  I start  drinkin'  ”)  was 
conveyed  through  a virtuoso  : 
effort  from  Pendergrass  with 
support  from  Melvin  Lloyd 
Parkes. 

But  the  apogee  of  the  Philly  i 
sound  was  the  next  Harold 
Melvin  and  the  Blue  Notes 
song  If  You  Don’t  Know  Me  By  \ 
Now.  A massive  worldwide  , 


hit,  it  was  Pendergrass’s  most 
inspired  vocal  performance,  it 
was  issued  in  1972.  and  inau- 
gurated a series  of  bit  singles 

which  included  The  Lave  I 
Lost.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed 
and  Wa/se  Up  Everybody  which 
substituted  a social  message 
for  tbe  love  lyrics  of  the  other 
songs. 

The  run  of  commercial  suc- 
cess ended  only  when  Pender- 
grass left  tbe  group  in  iff 76 
after  demanding  and  being 
refused  top  billing-  He  had  had 
enough  of  being  mis- identified 
as  Harold  Melvin  since  audi- 
ences assumed  tbe  lead  vocal- 
ist must  be  Melvin. 

The  split  with  Pendergrass 
briefly  resulted  in  two  compet- 
ing Blue  Notes  groups  but 
soon  Pendergrass  opted  for  a 
career  as  a solo  artist  and 
Harold  Melvin  and  the  Blue 
Notes  continued  with  a new 
singer,  David  Eba  There  was 
one  further  major  hit  with 
Don't  Leave  Me  This  Way  be- 
fore tbe  group  returned  to  the 
cabaret  setting.  This  time, 
however,  they  tad  an  act  con- 
taining medleys  of  their  own 
hits  rather  than  other 
people's.  By  now  the  only  orig- 
inal member  remaining  in  the 
Blae  Notes,  Melvin  kept  the 
group  going  in  the  1980s  and 
visited  Europe  as  recently  as 
1995. 


Dave  LaJng 


Harold  Melvin,  singer,  bom  June 
25. 1939;  died  March  24, 1997 


Malcolm  Evans 

Law  of  many  iands 


Legal  ambassador . . . Malcolm  Evans 


Malcolm  Evans, 
who  has  died  of 
cancer  aged  54,  was 
secretary-general 
for  the  past  13  years  of  the 
International  Institute  for  the 
Unification  of  Private  Law 
(Unidroit),  and  brought  new 
life  to  an  organisation 
founded  under  League  of 
Nations'  auspices  in  1926. 
Under  his  leadership  its  im- 
portance grew  in  an  era  of 
deregulation  and  booming 
world  trade. 


Born  in  Poole,  the  only 
child  of  Welsh  parents.  Mal- 
colm Evans  never  forgot  his 
roots  in  the  valleys.  He 
dreamt  of  sporting  success 
but  thrived  instead  in  the 
classroom,  and  read  law  at 
Balliol  College,  Oxford. 

In  his  final  year  he  met  an 
Italian  student,  Carla  Masera. 
and  in  1964  after  a whirlwind 
romance  they  married . Evans 
had  taken  up  an  Exeter  Uni- 
versity teaching  post,  but  his 
eyes  were  fixed  on  the  devel- 


oping European  institutions 
and  after  two  years  he  joined 
the  Council  of  Europe’s  direc- 
torate of  legal  affairs  In  Stras- 
bourg. There  his  work  cov- 
ered both  human  rights  and 
the  drafting  of  cross-border 
legal  conventions. 

Inspired  perhaps  by  visits 
to  his  in-laws  near  Turin  and 
to  his  wife’s  beautiftil  holiday 
home  on  Elba,  he  published  a 
paper  on  Italy's  constitutional 
court.  In  1973  he  moved  to 
Rome  and  joined  Unidroit  as 


its  principal  research  officer, 
rising  to  deputy  secretary- 
general  in  1975,  and  secretary- 
general  in  1984.  To  have  an 
Englishman  in  such  a post 
was  unprecedented.  Italy,  as 


the  institute's  host  nation, 
was  accustomed  to  seeing  one 
of  its  own  in  charge,  but 
Evans  won  over  the  doubters 
and  brought  in  a new  profes- 
sionalism, sound  finances,  in- 


creased membership  and  en- 
hanced international  status. 

Unidroit's  work  attracted 
sponsorship  from  multina- 
tionals and  government  de- 
partments. He  was  in  his 
element  during  delicate  nego- 
tiations as  conventions  were 
drafted,  translated  and  agreed. 
Part  of  his  success  was  his 
ability  to  understand  not  only 
the  Italian  system,  but  the 
Italian  mind.  Though  some- 
times it  frustrated  his  Protes- 
tant work  ethic  and  sense  of 
propriety,  he  grew  to  love  his 
second  country,  though  (he 
seldom  admitted  It)  retaining 
a passion  for  agar. 

His  best  moments  were 
when  he  could  combine  the 
two  nations  in  his  life,  as 
when  walking  along  an  Elba 
beach  reading  Wisden  or  play- 
ing snooker  with  the  local 


dustmen  in  the  port  or  Mar- 
ciano Marina  where  he  spent 
several  weeks  wtch  summer. 

He  returned  "hume".  regu- 
larly. His  appetite  for  new 
music  as  fur  new  ideas  was 
undinunished  to  the  end.  His 
courage  in  his  two-year  battle 
with  cancer  was  an  inspira- 
tion. but  not  a surprise.  He 
was  n gentle,  devoted  hus- 
band and  father  and  also  de- 
termined, capable  and  far- 
sighted. a Tlrst-rate 
ambassador  for  his  country 
and  a lawyer  whose  legacy 
may  not  be  fully  appreciated 
until  the  next  century.  He 
leaves  his  wife  and  daughter. 


Peter  Stanford 


Malcolm  Evans,  international 
lawyer,  barn  May  8.  1942:  died 
February  23, 1997 


Rostislav  Kazakov 


Lost  treasure 
of  the  rivers 


IN  THE  past  decade,  dur- 
ing a particularly  difficult 
time  for  science  in  Russia, 
the  biologist  Rostislav  Ka- 
zakov. who  has  died  of  a heart 
attack  aged  55.  went  on  a 
series  of  expeditions  to 
dozens  of  rivers  of  the  Ba- 
rents, White  and  Baltic  Sea 
basins  in  the  Russian  north- 
west For  weeks  he  paddled 
his  canoe  through  uninhab- 
ited country  not  visited  since 
before  the  Russian  rev- 
olution. 

In  1985  Kazakov  had  under- 
gone heart  surgery,  but  he 
was  one  of  the  world's  leading 
salmon  biologists,  and  aimed 
to  catalogue  Russia's  genetic 
resources  of  Atlantic  salmon 
as  the  basis  for  a conserva- 
tion and  management  pro- 
gramme. Human  neglect  of 
some  of  these  rivers  for  the 
past  70  years  may  have 
worked  to  the  advantage  of 
the  fish,  and  Kazakov  was 
determined  to  ensure  that 
knowledge  of  the  variety 
within  this  natural  treasure 
house  — almost  certainly  un- 
paralleled elsewhere  in 
Europe  — was  gleaned  before 
the  store  was  plundered. 

Some  10,000  years  ago,  as 
the  ice  retreated,  the  salmon 
recolonised  the  region.  What 
Kazakov  was  doing  was  clari- 
fying ideas  about  the  origins 
of  salmon  In  the  northwest, 
tracing  the  routes  the  fish  had 
followed,  analysing  the  gen- 
etic structure  of  the  salmon 


populations  in  the  larger  riv- 
ers. Pechora,  Dvina  and  Var- 
zuga.  and  in  those  stocks 
restricted  to  the  Karelian 
lakes. 

Kazakov  was  born  in  Kislo- 
vodsk, on  tbe  Caucasus's 
northern  slopes,  the  son  of  a 
professor  of  medicine.  He 
graduated  from  Stavropol 
Agricultural  University  in 
1963,  and  from  Astrakhan 
Fisheries  University  In  1968. 
His  first  doctorate  under  the 
supervision  of  N I Yandovs- 
kaya  at  Leningrad,  came 
while  working  with  Atlantic 
salmon.  From  1971  to  1977  he 
organised  the  new  Suskan 
Fish  Culture  Station  at  Kuy- 
byshev,  working  with  carp. 
He  returned  to  Leningrad  in 
197B  as  the  Institute  of  Lake  & 
River  Fisheries'  deputy  direc- 
tor (GosNIORKh),  and  to 
work  again  with  salmon.  His 
research  output  was  prodi- 
gious, and  he  was  one  of  the 
few  Russian  biologists  to  pub- 
lish regularly  in  western  sci- 
entific journals. 

This  flow  was  scarcely  in- 
terrupted by  the  surgery,  and 
he  led  the  Laboratory  of 
Anadromous  Salmon! d Fish 
from  1980  until  1994.  when  he 

became  director  of  Gos- 
NIORkh-  He  was  awarded  his 
senior  doctorate  in  1989  by 
Leningrad  State  University, 
and  became  a professor  in 
1992.  He  was  a member  of 
numerous  technical 
committees. 


Scholar  of  scales . . . Rostislav  Kazakov 


As  soon  as  it  became  poss- 
ible for  academics  to  travel 
outside  Russia,  Kazakov  vis- 
ited colleagues  in  about  10 
different  countries  in  as 
many  months.  He  was  inven- 
tive, held  a range  of  salmon 
culture  patents  and  was  one 
of  the  most  talented  of  con- 
temporary Russian  Ichthyolo- 
gists. Enormously  hard-work- 
ing. Kazakov  energised  Ills 
colleagues.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  supervising  a 
multi-authored  work  on  At- 
lantic salmon.  It  will  stand  as 


a memorial  to  a great  scholar. 
He  had  been  awaiting  a 
second  heart  by-pass  opera- 
tion when  he  suffered  his 
fatal  heart  attack. 

He  leaves  a widow,  Mar- 
ina Andriyasheva.  who  heads 
GosNIORKh’s  genetics 
laboratory. 


John  Thorp® 


Rostislav  Viktorovich  Kazakov, 
salmon  biologist,  bom  Novem- 
ber 29,  1941;  died  January  23, 
1997 


Jean  Chariot 

Gaullism’s  professor 


WHEN  it  was  known 
that  Jean  Chariot, 
who  has  died  aged 
64.  intended  to  support  Jac- 
ques Chirac  in  the  1995 
French  presidential  elections 
and  that  he  was  doing  so  with 
enthusiasm,  there  were 
many  who  found  this  particu- 
larly" significant.  It  was  the 
decision  of  the  expert  on 
Gaullism. 

Although  Chariot  had  had 
bis  moments  of  doubt,  in 
Chirac  he  had  found  the  in- 
heritor of  Gaullist  policies 
and  leadership.  Naturally, 
everything  had  changed 
since  the  first  Gaullist  party 
founded  in  1947.  and  the  Gen- 
eral's assumption  of  power  in 
1958.  The  Gaullism  of  intu- 
ition had  given  way  to  the 
Gaullism  of  reason.  But  one 
could  see,  and  hope,  that 
Gaullism  would  not  become 
simply  another  of  Europe’s 
conservative  parties. 

Jean  Chariot's  career  was 
bound  up  with  the  Fondation 
Nationals  de  Sciences  Politi- 
ques  in  Paris.  Bom  in  Guin- 
gamp  in  Brittany  and  begin- 
ning his  education  there,  he 
came  to  Sciences  Politiques 
as  a student,  and  remained  as 
a research  fellow,  as  lecturer 
and,  from  1974,  as  professor. 
Aside  from  Paris,  he  was  vis- 
iting professor  In  other  uni- 
versities, such  as  Lausanne 
and  Liege,  but  it  was  in  Great 
Britain  that  he  found  his 
second  home. 

He  had  many  British  uni- 
versity contacts  but  it  was  in 
Oxford  that  he  spent  most  of 
his  time.  This  was  particu- 
larly the  case  during  the 


seven  years  ("son  septennat" 
as  he  put  it)  that  his  wife. 
Monica  Chariot,  was  director 
of  the  Maison  Francaise 
there. 

He  collaborated  with  Brit- 
ish academics  in  their  cele- 
bration of  the  de  Gaulle  cen- 
tenary of  1990.  and  in  their 
study  of  the  1995  elections. 
With  his  wife,  a London  Uni- 
versity graduate,  he  also 
researched  British  memories 
of  de  Gaulle. 

Chariot  had  those  qualities 
which  British  people  like  to 
think  of  as  typically  British. 
He  was  modest,  tolerant, 
thoughtful  and  courteous. 
There  was  always  an  ele- 
gance in  his  speech  as  there 
was  in  his  appearance. 

But  there  were  occasions 
when  he  confessed  to  being 
surprised  by  the  British. 
Meeting  with  a number  or 
British  university  teachers 
prior  to  tbe  1995  French  elec- 
tions, he  was  taken  aback  by 
their  apparent  enthusiasm 
for  Arlette  Laguiller.  the 
workers’  revolutionary 
candidate. 

BUT  HE  was  reassured 
to  discover  that  it  was 
a very  British  affection 
for  this  constant  combatant 
in  a hopeless  cause  (“it 
wouldn’t  be  the  same  without 
Arlette").  rather  than  a belief 
in  her  principles.  And  he 
joined  In  with  this 
eccentricity. 

His  work  was  on  political 
parties  in  general,  and  on  the 
Gaullist  Rally  of  the  French 
People  and  Union  for  the 
New  Republic  and  its  succes- 


sors in  particular.  He  special- 
ised in  elections  and  opinion 
polls,  os  well  as  in  party 
membership,  voting  behav- 
iour, generation  influences 
and  doctrinal  positioning. 

Such  work  became  increas- 
ingly important  for  histori- 
ans as  they  moved  away  from 
social  and  economic  prior- 
ities and  political  history 
reasserted  itself.  For  many 
historians  and  political  theo- 
rists, Chariot  presented  facts 
which  were  all-important 
and  which  could  not  be 
ignored. 

He  wrote  for  Le  Monde.  Le 
Figaro  and  the  weekly  Le 
Point  and  his  Le  Phenomene 
GauUiste  was  translated  in 
1971  as  The  Gaullist 
Phenomenon. 

Chariot  never  wrote  a biog- 
raphy of  de  GauUe.  but  he 
has,  in  many  writings, 
helped  biographers  on  per- 
sonal details.  He  also  ana- 
lysed de  Gaulle's  tactical 
skills  in  ways  which  biogra- 
phers must  envy. 

Jean  Chariot  was  a man  of 
great  charm  whether  he  was 
explaining  statistics  or  cook- 
ing at  his  holiday  home  in 
Dmard,  just  inside  his  native 
department,  the  Cotes  d’Ar- 
mor.  France  is  the  ideal 
country  for  political  scien- 
tists and  psephologists.  And 
Chariot  made  us  aware  of 
this.  He  was  married  with 
three  daughters. 


Douglas  Johnson 


Jean  Chariot,  professor  of  polit- 
ical science,  bom  March  to. 
1932;  died  March  6.  1997 


Letters 


JAwt  Backhouse  writes:  Jack 
YVnlkind  lobiruary  March  :*«fi 
was  tmt  the  List  town  clerk  m 
London.  That  distinction  be- 
longs to  Dudley  Farr  of  Bark- 
ing and  Dagenham,  who  was 
replared  by  a chief  executive 
in  1993.  I believe  Richmond 
upon  Thames  still  describes 
Its  chief  paid  officer  ns  chief 
executive  and  town  clerk. 

Malcolm  U Dodds  nrites:  The 
obituary  of  the  distinguished 
naval  officer  Captain  A J 
Baker-Crcssweil  (March  191 
refers  to  George  VI  drvoral 
ins.  Baker-Cress  well  (senior 
escort  officer  of  the  North 
Atlantic  convoy  0B318  and 
captain  of  the  destroyer  HMS 
Bulldog)  and  Sub-Lieutenant 
D E Balmc  os  the  two  officers 
involved  in  the  1941  capture 
of  the  Enigma  machine  and 
codebooks  from  the  German 
submarine  U-110. 

In  fact  my  late  father  Com- 
mander (E)  G E Dodds,  rite 
chief  engineer  officer  on  Bull- 
dog. was  also  decorated  He 
led  a party  into  the  stricken 
U-110's  machine  room  to  see  if 
they  could  increase  its  buoy- 
ancy, since  Baker -Cresswvll 
hoped  to  tow  the  vessel  to 
Iceland.  My  father  and  two 
other  men  attached  a tow 
wire  to  the  submarine,  al- 
though it  sank  before  reach- 
ing port. 


Birthdays 


Mary  Armour,  painter.  96: 
Ruth  Ashton,  former  general- 
secretary.  Royal  College  or 
Midwives,  58:  Prof  Alastalr 
Bellingham,  hnematoiogist. 
59;  Louis  Blom-Cooper  QC, 
barrister,  71;  Lord  Callaghan 
of  Cardiff,  former  Labour 
prime  minister,  85;  William 
Cayton,  chief  executive,  .Alz- 
heimer's Disease  Society.  47; 
Robert  Cohan,  dance  direc- 
tor. 72;  Patrick  Deucbar, 
chief  executive.  Royal  Albert 
Hall.  43;  Maria  Ewing,  opera 
singer,  47;  Julian  Glover,  ac- 
tor, 62;  Duncan  Goodhew, 
swimmer.  40;  Victor  Hoch- 
hauser.  impresario,  64;  Pat- 
rick McCabe,  novelist.  42; 
Mstislav  Rostropovich, 
cellist  and  conductor.  70; 
Budd  Schulberg.  novelist 
and  screenwriter.  83;  Admiral 
Sir  Jock  Slater,  Chief  of 
Naval  Staff  and  First  Sea 
Lord,  59;  Prof  Margaret  Sta- 
cey, sociologist.  75:  Gary  Ste- 
vens. footballer.  34,  Quentin 
Tarantino,  film  director.  &i: 
Daphne  Todd,  president. 
Royal  Society  of  Portrait 
Painters,  49:  Cyrus  Vance.  US 
statesman  and  UN  mediator. 
8fi;  Terry  Yorath,  footballer, 
47;  Michael  York,  actor.  55. 
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City  now 
targets 
theAA, 
the  RAC 
and 

Interflora 


Notebook 


Emergency  caQ:  The  AA  is 
one  of  several  lucrative 
membership  organisations 
now  in  the  buying  sights 
of  hungry  (Sty  financiers 

PHOTOGRAPH:  ALAN  REEVBX 


Predators  on  the  prowl 


Paul  Murphy 


CITY  financiers  are 
seeking  ways  to 
wrest  control  of 
some  of  Britain’s 
best'known  mem- 
bership-owned firms,  includ- 
ing the  AA  and  RAC,  in  the 
wake  of  Andrew  Regan's  au- 
dacious plan  to  break-up  the 
Co-operative  movement. 

A corporate  predator  is  al- 
ready understood  to  be  stalk- 
ing Interflora,  the  flower  de- 
livery agency.  The  company 
has  tried  to  rebuff  several  ap- 
proaches but  has  now  been 
forced  to  consult  its  members 
about  Its  ftiture. 


Meanwhile,  at  least  two 
City  merchant  banks  are 
known  to  be  drawing  up  pro- 
posals to  bid  for  either  the  AA 
or  the  RAC,  while  the  Wine 
Society  could  also  be  at  risk. 

Both  motoring  organisa- 
tions are  aware  that  they 
have  been  thrown  into  the 
City’s  spotlight  by  Mr  Regan’s 
move,  which  has  stung  the 
Co-operative  movement  into 
hiring  one  of  the  City's  most 
aggressive  corporate  experts, 
Brian  Keeian  of  SBC  War- 
burg, to  defend  it 

While  Mr  Regan's  acquisi- 
tion vehicle,  the  Lanica 
Trust  has  so  far  kept  its  spe- 
cific intentions  secret  it  is 
known  to  have  offered  to  buy 


parts  of  the  Coop  organisa- 
tion, suggesting  that  the  pro- 
ceeds might  be  distributed  to 
members.  Co-op  staff  say  that 
while  they  see  Mr  Regan’s  ap- 
proach as  “a  frolic  with  boot- 
strap flnanring,  a j link-debt 
, offering",  there  is  now  pres- 
sure to  listen  to  other  parties 
who  might  want  to  buy  parts 
i of  the  organisation- 

Whfle  the  AA  and  RAC  both 
insist  they  are  “bid  proof', 
they  are  aware  of  the  momen- 
tum which  built  up  suddenly 
amongst  mutual  Insurers, 
leading  to  a string  of  take- 
overs and  flotations  in  the  fi- 
nancial services  industry. 

The  AA,  founded  in  1906, 
has  interests  spanning  insur- 


ance, financial  services,  a 
rbafn  of  retail  shops,  publish- 
ing, driving  instruction  as 
well  as  vehicle  rescue  and 
breakdown  assistance.  With 
around  9 mfflian  members, 
the  AA  group  annual  turn- 
over exceeds  £500  million. 

The  RAC,  which  is  celebrat- 
ing its  centenary  this  year,  is 
about  half  that  size  in  reve- 
nue terms.  Its  structure  is 
more  complex  than  the  AA’s, 
with  membership  spread 
across  three  divisions  — 
"club”,  motor  services  and 
motor  sports  — and  a consti- 
tution to  “protect  the  motor- 
ist". The  organisation  sees  it- 
self as  having  a strong 
"public  affairs”  role,  such  as 


in  the  areas  of  crash  testing . 
and  motor  safety.  It  also  regu- , 
lates  British  motor  sports. 

Sources  say  that  Interflora 
is  being  stalked  by  a "well- 1 
known  figure  In  the  franchis- 
ing world”  who  first  made  a 
firm  but  unsuccessful  offer  1 
for  the  business  a year  ago. 
He  has  re-submitted  his  pro- 
posals on  severs!  occasions. 1 
The  deal  is  thnnght  to  encom- 
pass a £2,000  upfront  pay- 
ment to  each  of  the  2,700  flo- 
rists who  own  the  British  end 
of  the  Interflora  organisation, 
together  with  an  option  to  be- 
came a franchisee  of  a remod- 
elled business. 

The  international  Interflora 
organisation,  which  was 


begun  in  the  United  States  75 
years  ago,  is  structured 
across  four  areas:  the  US 
(taken  over  by  a private  en- 
tity, the  Perry  organisation, 
two  years  ago);  Britain 
(which  includes  part  of 
Europe  and  several  Common- 
wealth countries);  Continen- 
tal Europe  (stretching  to  Af- 
rica the  Middle  East) 
Asia  Pacific.  There  are  more 
than  60,000  florist  members 
across  the  world. 

An  Interflora  spokeswoman 
insisted  yesterday  that  there 
was  "no  offer  on  the  table  at 
the  moment”.  She  confirmed, 
however,  that  Interfiora  is  go- 
ing through  a '‘consultation 
period”  with  its  members. 


Exporters  fret  at  pound’s  giddy  height 


Larry  Elliott  and  Mark  Milner  analyse 
the  problems  caused  by  the  rise  of 
sterling  to  the  highest  level  since  it  was 
ejected  from  the  ERM  in  autumn  1 992 


Forget  last  month’s 
trade  figures.  Brit-' 
ain’s  exporters  are 
worried  about  the 
strength  of  the  pound.  They 
have  good  reason.  At  close  of 
trading  on  London's  foreign 
exchange  markets  last  night, 
sterling  was  hovering  around 
its  highest  level  since  it  was 
ignominiously  ejected  from 
the  exchange  rate  mechanism 
four  and  a half  years  ago. 

There  were  those  who  felt 
the  pound  would  never  regain 
such  giddy  heights.  The  cost 
of  defending  the  pound's  par- 
ity in  the  ERM  had  been  base 
rates  of  10  per  cent  When 
George  Soros  intervened  on 
Black  Wednesday,  the  Impact 
was  to  make  British  exports 
cheaper  and  foreign  Imports 
dearer.  Base  rates  came  tum- 
bling down  to  6 per  cent  and 
economic  recovery  began. 

Exporters  are  becoming  in- 
creasingly worried  that  the  20 
per  cent  rise  in  sterling  over 
the  past  year  Is  undoing  all 
the  good  that  the  devaluation 
of  1992  produced.  British  Steel 
justified  its  search  for  job 
cuts  by  the  drop  In  profitabil- 
ity caused  by  the  revaluation 
of  the  pound.  Last  week  the 
Confederation  of  British  In- 
dustry reported  that  export 
orders  were  at  their  weakest 
for  three  years. 

Most  City  analysts  agree 
with  industry  that  the  pound 


is  seriously  overvalued  and 
that  at  some  point  it  is  bound 
to  start  flailing  The  problem 
is  that  no  one  is  prepared  to 
say  when  this  might  be.  On 
past  form,  the  pound  could 
continue  to  overshoot  for  sev- 
eral months  before  weakness 
sets  in.  Some  strategists  be- 
lieve that  it  could  be  1996  be- 
fore this  occurs. 

Two  questions  need  to  be 
addressed.  First,  why  has 
sterling  appreciated?  Second, 
what  will  the  impact  be  if  that 
strength  is  sustained? 

On  the  first  point,  there  are 
three  possible  explanations. 
First,  the  UK  is  at  a different 
stage  of  the  economic  cycle  to 
the  rest  of  Europe.  Growth  is 


stronger,  unemployment  is 
coming  down  and  this  has  led 
to  a re-rating  of  the  currency. 

Second,  though  sterling’s 
bull  run  may  not  have  much 
further  to  go.  it  remains  at- 
tractive on  interest-rate 
grounds  alone.  Long-term 
bond  yields  are  well  above 
those  of  France  and  Germany, 
and  short  rates  are  also 
higher  in  the  UK  because  con- 
tinental Europe  has  cut  bor- 
rowing costs  while  tightening 
policy  in  an  attempt  to  com- 
bine a resumption  of  eco- 
nomic growth  with  qualifica- 
tion for  a single  currency. 

Buying  the  pound  on  yield 
is  further  supported  by  the 
prospect  of  a rise  in  UK  inter- 
est rates  after  the  election.  A 
half-point  Increase  In  base 
rates  is  already  priced  in. 

Third,  sterling  is  going 
through  a period  — almost 
unknown  since  the  Second 
World  War  — when  it  is  seen 
as  a safe  haven.  While  other 
countries'  currencies  are  bit 


Rising  pound 
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hy  doubts  over  whether  mon- 
etary union  will  take  place, 
which  countries  will  qualify 
and  whether  the  euro  will  be 
a hard  currency,  Britain 
remains  outside  the  debate  by 
virtue  of  its  opt-out  clause. 
British  politicians  may  swap 
insults  about  prevarication 
over  monetary  union,  but  the 
foreign  exchange  markets 
know  exactly  where  the  UK 
stands  on  tiie  Issue. 

Tlie  impact  of  sterling’s  rise 
does  have  benefits.  It  has 
helped  to  keep  inflation  down 
by  making  imported  raw  ma- 
terials and  consumer  goods 
cheaper.  That,  in  turn,  has 
allowed  the  Chancellor,  Ken- 
neth Clarke,  to  fend  off  de- 
mands from  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land for  higher  base  rates, 
which  its  Governor,  Eddie 
George,  argues  are  necessary 
because  of  the  strength  of  the 
domestic  economy. 

What  happens  now  largely 
depends  on  the  policy  mix 
over  the  next  few  months. 
There  are  some  tough  choices 
ahead  because  the  prospect  of 
the  Government  being  bailed 
out  by  other  European 
countries  making  their  cur- 
rencies more  attractive 
through  higher  interest  rates 
looks  remote. 

But  if  Europe  will  not  emu- 
late Britain.  Britain  could  em- 
ulate Europe.  A new  Chancel- 
lor could  be  tempted  to 
tighten  fiscal  policy  while 
keeping  monetary  policy  rela- 
tively relaxed.  But  this  is  not 
a free  lunch.  Tightening  fiscal 
policy  Is  a polite  phrase  for 
something  politicians  — even 
those  with  a new  five-year 
mandate  — find  unpalatable: 
higher  taxes. 


Trade  deficit  fall 
to  £641  m fails  to 
calm  trend  fears 


Sarah  Ryle 


THE  gap  between  ex- 
ports and  Imports  nar- 
rowed sharply  to 
£641  million  In  January. 
Yesterday’s  new  figures 
suggest  that  British  export- 
ers were  able  to  ward  off 
the  impact  of  strong  ster- 
ling on  trade  at  the  start  of 
the  year. 

However,  fears  that  the 
pound-induced  drop  in 
competitiveness  will  lead  to 
a fresh  deterioriation  in  the 
balance  of  trade  in  the 
second  half  of  the  year  have 
not  faded. 

The  whole-world  trade 
deficit  fell  by  almost 
£200  million  to  the  lowest 
level  since  November  1995, 
bat  City  analysts  warned 
that  January  was  too  soon 
to  register  the  damaging 
impact  of  the  pound's  ap- 
preciation on  exports  sug- 
gested by  more  recent 
surveys. 

The  strength  of  sterling 
actually  Improved  the  bal- 
ance of  trade  because  it  | 
drove  down  import  prices  I 
by  8.5  per  cent  in  tbe  three  : 
months  to  January  and  so 
poshed  down  import  values  i 


before  export  volumes  were 
significantly  damaged. 

The  7.5  per  cent  rise  in 
the  valne  of  exports  to  non- 
EU  countries  more  than  off- 
set the  0.5  per  cent  fall  In 
the  valne  of  exports  to  EC 
nations,  particularly 
France  and  Germany. 

Britain’s  trade  deficit 
with  the  EU  widened  to 
£302  million  in  January, 
from  £206  million  in  De- 
cember. Analysts  said  that 
the  alight  fall  in  tbe  value 
of  exports  was  further  evi- 
dence that  exporters 
squeezed  profit  margins  to 
combat  tbe  Initial  impact  of 
the  pound’s  rise. 

According  to  the  Office 
for  National  Statistics,  the 
underlying  balance  of 
whole  world  trade,  which 
excludes  oil  and  erratics, 
was  on  a downward  trend 
until  January,  when  the 
deficit  ‘ plunged  to. 
£1.32  billion  from 

£1.94  billion  In  December. 

However,  the  ONS  yester- 
day reported  that  the  non- 
EU  trade  deficit  widened 
again  in  February  to'  reach 
£554  million.  City  analysts 
warned  that  tbe  underlying' 
trend  is  likely  - to 
deteriorate. 


AFTER  tiie  effiartftby  en- 
trepreneur Andrew  Re- 
gan to  breach  the  walls 
of  the  main  co-operative  soci- 
eties, the  CWS  'and  the  GRS. 
the  City  is  showing  an  in- 
creasing interest  in  exploring 
whether  it  can  release  value 
for  members  from  other  non- 
profit groups.  As  has  been 
seen  in  the  case  of  the  bund- 
ing societies  and  mutual  In- 
surers like  the  Scottish  Ami- 
cable, where  policy-holders 
may  enrartuaffy.  receive  up  to 
£1,400  worth  of  benefits,  cash 
can  be  much  more  attractive 
flyn  the  more  nebulous  con- 
cepts of  non-profit-making 
and  mutuality. 

On  a minor  scale,  one 
grouping  being  prepared  for  a 
change  in  ownership  struc- 
ture is  Interfiora,  a co-opera- 
tive which  provides  world- 
wide computer  access  to 
flower  shops  which  are  part 
of  the  network.  In  the  US  In- 
terfiora has  already  been 
thrust  into  the  market  sector, 
now  a similar  plan  is  being 
floated  In  the  UK:  each  Inter- 
flora  store  would  give  up  its 
share  in  the  organisation  for 
a small  cash  payment  and  be- 
come part  of  a commercial 
franchise  operation. 

What  can  be  done  at  Inter- 
flora  can  be  done  elsewhere. 
City  financiers  are  exploring 
the  ownership  structures  and 
assets  of  tbe  two  big  motoring 
organisations,  the  . AA  and 
RAC.  both  of  which,  are  large 
employers,  have  huge  brand 
recognition  and  large  assets. 
The  AA  is,  for  instance,  a 
grmmd-hiyaker  in  direct  In- 
surance broking,  although 
this  has  floudered  in  the  fare 
of  competition  from  Direct 
Line  and  others.  ’ 

It  may  be  that  the  member- 
ship of  such  organisations, 
which  include  the  Wine  Soci- 
ety, will  regard  the  City’s  in- 
terest as  a sacrilege  which 
needs  to  be  opposed.  It  may 
also  be  the  case  that  unlike 
the  building  societies  and  mu- 
tual insurers,  and  even  the 
CWS  and  GRS,  there  are  no 
hidden  assets  to  exploit  But 
it  is  worth  a look. 


Treasury  shocks 


THE  Treasury  has  taken  a 
lot  of  criticism  for  its 
failure  to  predict  the 
Lawson  boom  of  the  late 
eighties  and  the  consequent 
surge  in  inflation.  Now  the 
economist  who'  was  instru- 
mental in  designing  its  model 
of  the  economy  has  come  up 
with  a way  of  making  sure 
that  the  civil  servants  do  not 
get  caught  napping  again. 

Professor  David  Hendry  of 
Nuffield  College,  Oxford,  says 
the  economists  got  it  wrong 
because  they  did  not  adjust 
their  models  fast  enough 
when  things  went  haywire. 
He  uses  the  analogy  of  a 
rocket  on  its  way  to  theinoon. 
Mission  control  in  Houston 


uses  a programme  to  predict 
exactly  when  and  where  it 
will  arrive.  But  if  the  rocket 
gets  knocked  off  course  by  a 
meteor,  then  the  prediction 
wffl  be  badly  wrong. 

In  the  case  of  fae  UK  econo- 
my. the  meteor  took  the  form 
of  flwawrfai  deregulation  in 
1986  which  led  to  a boom  in 
credit  Britain  went  shopping, 
borrowing  on  a rising  hous- 
ing market  in  ft  way  the  fore- 
casts had  not  allowed ' for. 
Consumer  spending  rose  by 
much  .more  than  the  Treasury 
had  expected  and  the  boom 
was  fuelled  by  inappropriate 
tax  cuts  in  the  1988  budget . 

The  Treasury  model  has 
now  been  adjusted  to  allow  for 
people’s  tendency  to  spend  if 
the  value  of  their  house  rises. 
But  Prof  Hendry  says  this  is 
not  enough  to  prevent  another 
huge  miscalculation  and,  po- 
tentially, another  cycle  of 
boom  and  bust  The  models 
have  to  be  adjusted  to  with- 
stand random  events  so  they 
are  self-correcting.  This  does 
not  make  them  any  better  at 
predicting'  policy  changes  — 
tiie  downside  of  the  self-cor- 
recting models  is  that  they  are 
not  so  good.at  predicting  rou- 
tine developments. 

The  depressing  message 
from  Prof  Hendry’s  work  is 
that  no  model  can  be  made 
robust  enough  to  withstand 
all  possible  shocks:  unless 
economists'  could  predict 
wars,  earthquakes  and  politi- 
cal U-turns. 


Lvttlechild’s  law 

Electricity  regulator 
Stephen  Llttlechild  is 
not  as  hapless  as  some 
like  to  pretend.  But  It  is  true 
that  too  often  he  makes  mat- 
ters a whole  lot  worse  for 
himself. 

Yesterday  he  did  it  again 
when  he  announced  he  had 
appointed  three  businessmen 
to  give  him  unpaid  advice  on 
the  next  price  controls  to  be 
imposed  on  the  regional  elec- 
tricity companies. 

One  of  them  is  Sir  Keith 
Stuart  This  industrial  knight 
is  chairman  of  Associated 
British  Ports,  but  until 
recently  was  the  non-execu- 
tive chairman  of  Seeboard. 
fee  Southeast  electricity  com- 
pany, where  his  job  was  to 
oversee  a board  which  spent  a 
great  deal  of  time  running 
rings  round  fee  regulator. 

Of  course  Sir  Keith  has  not 
worked  in  the  electricity  in- 
dustry since  he  helped  sell 
Seeboard  ts  the  US  firm  CSW. 
And  there  Is  nothing  wrong 
with  the  growing  trend  for 
regulators  to  seek  outside  ex- 
pert help  to  take  on  tbe  much 
better  resourced  companies 
they  oversee.  But  at  a time. 
when  public  confidence  in 
regulation  is  low.  whom  you 
appoint  and  the  quality  of 
their  advice  is  important. 

Sir  Keith  has  undoubted  ex- 
pertise, but  makes  an  uncon- 
vincing poacher  turned  game- 
keeper.  A recognised 
champion  of  consumer  rights 
would  have  been  a smarter 
appointment 

His  appointment  is  the 
equivalent  of  Qfgas  seeking 
the  services  of  erstwhile  gas 
chief  Cedric  Brown,  Oftel  the 
advice  of  a former  BT  manag- 
ing director,  or  Gfwatthe  con- 
sidered opinions  of  any 
recently  retired  director  from 
Yorkshire  Water. 


Robots  on  farms  may  lead 
to  ‘mass  unemployment’ 


LHtlewoods  back  in  the  running  for  Freemans 


Julia  Finch 

THE  on-off  sale  of  the 
Freemans  mail-order 
business  owned  by  trou- 
bled retail  giant  Sears  was  off 
— and  then  back  on  — yet 
again  yesterday. 

In  an  episode  swiftly  deteri- 
orating into  farce,  rival  mail- 
order firm  N Brown  dramati- 
cally halted  talk9  to  buy 
Freemans,  the  UK’s  third- 
largest  home  shopping  group. 

Sears  — which  owns  stores 
ranging  from  Dolcis  to  Sel- 
fridges — immediately  an- 
nounced it  was  re-entering 
talks  with  the  Littlewoods 
organisation. 

The  privately  owned  foot- 
ball pools  and  shopping  busi- 


ness had  pulled  out  of  tbe  bid- 
ding in  a fit  of  pique  earlier 
this  month  when  it  discov- 
ered Sears  was  also  talking  to 
other  potential  buyers. 
Littlewoods  had  originally  of- 
fered 2395  million  for  Free- 
mans and  N Brown  had  tabled 
a similar  offer. 

Yesterday  N Brown,  the 
UK’s  sixth-largest  mail-order 
company,  said  it  felt  "unable 
to  proceed"  with  the  purchase 
after  completing  a "due  dili- 
gence” examination  of  Free- 
mans' books. 

A spokesman  for  N Brown 
would  not  expand  on  Its 
reasons  for  puffing  out  but  a 
company  insider  said  the 
price  demanded  for  Freemans 
"was  not  Justified  by  its  prof- 
itability". He  added  feat  N 


Brown  would  still  be  inter* 
ested  at  a reduced  price. 

This  latest  debacle  will  put 
Sears  chief  executive  Liam 
Strong  under  increased  pres- 
sure to  quit  Angry  sharehold- 
ers have  lost  patience  with 
his  promises  of  improved  per- 
formance. The  shares  have 
underperformed  during  his 
five-year  tenure  and  Mr 
Strong  planned  to  soothe  in- 
vestors by  returning  to  share- 
holders fee  cash  generated  by 
the  Freemans’ sale. 

"It  would  appear  to  out- 
siders that  tbe  management 
of  Sears  is  irresistibly  drawn 
to  disaster,”  said  analyst  Wil- 
liam Cullum  at  Paribas  Capi- 
tal Markets.  Sears  shares  fell 
L5p  to  74.5P,  while  N Brown 
roselOp  to  387 ^p. 


No  strength  from  Liam  Strong 


Yesterday  Mr  Strong  was 
insisting  the  sale  would  go 
ahead.  He  said:  "Freemans 
has  a high  reputation  In 
agency  mail  order  and  enjoys 
a strong  market  position." 


But  he  added  he  was  inter-  ‘ 
ested  only  “In  pursuing  op- 
portunities feat  are  in  the  I 
best  interests  of  the  company 
and  enhance  shareholder ! 
value”. 


- A Sears  spokesman  said  the 
new  deal  with  Littlewoods 
was  expected  to  be  an  "sub- 
stantially the  same  terms”  as 
the  £395  minion  agreed  ear- 
lier. It  now  hopes  to  return 
the  cadi  to  shareholders  in 
the  autumn,  several  months 
later  than  originally  planned 
Seara  has  now  signed  an  ex- 
clusivity agreement  with 

littlewoods,  which  recently 
announced  the  sale  of  its  135 
high  street  stores  to  concen- 
trate oh  home  shopping  and 
football  pools. 

The  agreement  should  pro- 
tect the  deal  as  ft  is  consid- 
ered by  the  Monopolies  Cam- 
mission.  It  was  - the  lack  of 
such  an  -agreement  that 
prompted  Littlewoods  to  pull 
out  first  time  around.' 


ROBOT  farmhands  could 
launch  an  agricultural 
revolution  as  space-age 
technology  threatens  rural 
unemployment  “on  a mas- 
sive scale”,  tiie  Country 
Landowners  Association 
forecast  yesterday. 

Hay-cnttlng  robots,  de- 
signed by  American  space 
scientists,  are  expected  on  a 
vanguard  of  transformed 
tractors  by  the ' end  "of  this 
year,  said  Ian  Kibble,  York- 
shire regional  secretary  of 
the  CLA.  “Within  a matter 
of  yean  fanners  could  be 
able  to  plough  their  fields, 
sow  seeds  .an A harvest 
crops  from  -the  -farm 
office,”  heaaid.  - 
. Trials  of  "precision  farm- 
ing” In  America  have  suc- 
cessfully developed  alfalfa 
cutting  by  remote  control. 
Nasa  and  Carnegie  Mellon 

TOURIST  BATES  — BANK  SELLS 


University  in  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania,  are  develop- 
ing the  Demeter  project, 
code-named  after  the  Greek 
goddess  of  the  harvester. 

The  system  will  eventu- 
ally. operate  equipment 
automatically.  24  hours  a 
day,  using  either  a satellite 
system  or  one  established 
round  the  fields  where  the 
equipment  Is  working,  said 
a spokesman  for  its  devel- 
opers, New  Holland. 

. “-This  .[technological 
innovation]  obviously  sig- 
nals the  start  of  an  agricul- 
tural revolution  and  politi- 
cians will  need  to  show  how 
they  will  help  rural  areas 
meet  the  sort  of  challenges 
this  space-age  technology 
trill  , bring  to  the  country- 
side,” Mr  Kibble  said. 

The  landowners'  chal- 
lenge emerged  as  govern-' 
meat  figures  showed  a huge 
drop  in  the  number  of  full- 
tfine  agricultural  workers.  . 
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Labour  asked  to 
deny  plans  for 
new  homes  tax 


The  Guardian  Thursday  March  271397 


Julia  Finch 


BRITAIN'S  bouse- 

bonders  have  asked 
the  Labour  Party  to 
state  categorically  it  will 
not  slap  VAT  on  new 
homes. 

The  demand  for  reassur- 
ance was  revealed  by 
housebuilder  Barratt  yes- 
terday as  it  unveiled  a 
sharp  upturn  in  profits  and 
declared  that  the  seven- 
year  housing  recession  was 
finally  over. 

The  builders’  concern 
about  VAT  was  sparked  by 
a statement  in  January  by 
the  shadow  chancellor, 
Gordon  Brown,  in  which  he 
listed  goods  and  services 
that  would  remain  zero- 
rated under  a Labour  ad- 
ministration. New  homes, 
which  are  currently  zero- 
rated, were  not  on  bis  list. 

The  Housebuilders’  Fed- 
eration immediately  wrote 
to  Mr  Brown,  asking  for  as- 


surance that  he  had  no 
plans  to  tax  new  homes.  It 
has  not  received  a reply. 

New  houses  are  currently 
ranked  alongside  such  zero- 
rated  goods  and  services  as 
food,  children's  clothes, 
passenger  transport  and 
sewage  treatment.  But  if  I 
VAT  was  levied  on  new 
homes  at  the  standard  rate 
it  would  raise  aronnd 
£2.2  billion  a year.  Cur- 
rently almost  all  other  EU 
countries  charge  VAT  on 
new  homes,  at  rates  as  high 
as  20.6  per  cent  in  France. 

Barratt  chief  executive 
Frank  Eaton  admitted  yes- 
terday that  he  thought  it 
“extremely  unlikely”  that 
a Labour  Government 
would  change  the  zero  rat- 
ing because  of  the  damage 
it  would  inflict  on  home- 
buyers. 

Barratt  was  reporting 
second-half  profits  up 
30  per  cent  to  £24.8  million, 
with  London  and  the  South 
leading  the  way. 


Sur  Lawrie  Barratt  (left)  with  chief  executive  Frank  Eaton  at  the  Princes  Riverside  development  in  Rotherhithe,  south  London 
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Fund  manager  gets  tough 


Californians  with  £2.5bn  invested  in 
London  demand  radical  overhaul  of 
‘outdated’  British  boardroom  methods. 
City  Editor  Lisa  Buckingham  reports 


RIT AIN'S  biggest 
companies  were 
yesterday  given 
| notice  that  the 
giant  American  in- 
vestment group,  CalPERS,  is 
about  to  demand  a radical 
overhaul  of  most  boardrooms. 

The  California  state  pen- 
sion body,  which  controls 
about  SllO  billion  (£68  billion) 
of  funds,  has  Just  agreed  a 
code  which  calls  for  a major- 
ity of  directors  to  be  non-exec- 
utive. That  is  in  contrast  with 
current  UK  boardroom  prac- 
tice, where  executive  direc- 
tors tend  to  dominate. 

And  Kayla  Gillan, 
CalPERS'  general  counsel, 
said  yesterday  the  organisa- 
tion will  regard  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Cadbury 
and  Greenbury  codes  as  mini- 
mum benchmarks  for  compa- 


nies in  which  It  invests.  The 
new  guidelines  were  unveiled 
at  the  fifth  corporate  gover- 
nance conference  organised 
by  the  Pirc  consultancy  and 
will  be  applied  to  all 
CalPERS'  $4  billion  of  UK  in- 
vestments. which  include 
stakes  in  about  230  compa- 
nies. 

Publication  erf  the  code,  far- 
ther details  of  which  are  ex- 
pected to  emerge  today,  repre- 
sents a higher  profile  for 
CalPERS  in  the  UK,  but  the 
investment  group  had  been 
expected  for  some  time  to 
adopt  a more  trenchant  ap- 
proach to  its  overseas  Invest- 
ments. A similar  code  Qlf 
action  is  about  to  be  imple- 
mented for  its  French  share- 
holdings. 

In  the  US  the  organisation 
is  renowed  for  targeting 


under-performing  companies 
and  waging  up-front  cam- 
paigns in  an  effort  to  improve 
shareholder  returns  by  forc- 
ing better  governance  stan- 
dards. 

Ms  Gillan  na?ms  CalPERS 
has  improved  returns  by 
about  $150  million  a year  in 
America  since  it  launched  its 
“enhancement”  campaign  six 
years  ago  and  tt  has  success- 
fully confronted  the  manage- 
ment of  such  companies  as 
American  Express.  General 
Motors  and  IBM. 

The  California  investment 
concern  is,  however,  likely  to 
allow  a phasing-in  period  for 
its  new  requirements  and  is 
thought  unwilling,  at  present, 
to  launch  a British  version  of 
the  “blacklist". 

The  powerful  voice  of  the 
American  fund  manager  was 
also  thrown  behind  corporate 
governance  campaigners, 
such  as  the  £32  billion  fund 
manager,  Hermes,  aru*  the  in- 
vestment consultancy,  Pirc, 
in  calling  for  all  directors  to 
face  regular  re-election. 

And  the  US  organisation 
backed  other  efforts  to  Im- 


prove democracy  at  annual 
meetings  by  conducting  a 
poll,  including  proxies,  for  all 
votes  and  faPTl  pn Wishing  the 
results. 

Sir  Ronnie  Hampel,  who 
heads  the  committee  looking 
into  a revision  of  Britain's 
corporate  governance  codes, 
last  night  expressed  sympa- 
thy with  the  notion  that 

annual  mawHnga  ahnnlri  be 

democratic  and  of  more  use  to 
individual  shareholders. 

‘The  AGM  is  the  only  place 
that  companies  can  account 
to  the  vmaTi  shareholder,"  he 
told  file  Pirc  conference.  He 
said  be  was  aware  of  the  dis- 
tortions which  could  be 
caused  by  single-issue  action 
groups  but  said  that  in  a £ree- 
market  democracy  “individ- 
ual shareholders  must  have 
the  right  to  ask  questions,  be 
heard  and  given  an  answer”. 

However,  the  gist  of  Sir 
Ronnie's  current  thinking  ap- 
pears to  be  leading  him  away 
from  a radical  overhaul  of 
corporate  governance  rules  or 
a broadening  of  the  agenda. 
He  said  there  had  been  “far 
too  little  emphasis  nn  the  COH- 


Next  fashions  financial  offering 


Ian  King 


I EXT,  the  high-street 
and  mail-order  fashion 
1 retailer,  is  considering 
a move  into  financial  services 
and  has  held  talks  with  a 
□umber  of  potential  partners. 

Next,  which  already  offers 
credit  and  personal  loans  to 
its  customers,  said  it  would 
decide  later  this  year  whether 
to  go  ahead  with  the  plan  and 
who  would  be  its  partner. 

David  Jones,  chief  execu- 
tive. said  any  move  Into  fi- 
nancial services  would  be 
with  an  existing  bank  or  fi- 
nance house  and  that  any  fi- 
nancial products  offered 
would  he  marketed  under  the 


Underside 


Dan  Atkinson 


Outgoing  Beacons- 
field  MP  Tim  Smith 
has  had  previous 
dealings  with  Sir  Gordon 
Downey,  now  Parliament’s 
Mr  Clean-Up  hot  in  a past 
life  chairman  of  Fimbra. 
the  agency  charged  with 
supervising  a bunch  even 
shadier  than  the  hon  mem- 
bers, the  nation’s  assur- 
ance brokers.  Mr  Smith 
was  Flmbra's  Parliamen- 
tary adviser.  It  seems  Fim- 
bra chief  executive  Godfrey 
J tilings  felt  the  ways  ought 
to  be  parted,  but  he  needed 
approval  from  Sir  G.  Ap- 
proval duly  granted. 

SHOULD  you  be 
tempted  to  corse  Mid- 
land Bank  for  ditching 


Next  brand  name,  insisting 
Next  was  not  about  to  “ex- 
plode into  financial  services”. 
Mr  Jones  said  any  profits 
would  initially  be  small,  add- 
ing that  it  was  not  unusual 
for  home-shopping  groups  to 
offer  products  like  insurance. 

He  went  on;  “This  is  Just 
one  area  where  we  are  look- 
ing to  expand  customer  ser- 
vice — it’s  an  add-on.” 

Lord  Wolfson,  Next's  chair- 
man, said  it  was  possible  that 
Next  would  be  able  to  repli- 
cate Marks  & Spencer's  activ- 
ities in  the  personal  loans. 
Peps  and  insurance  markets. 

The  comments  came  as 
Next  unveiled  a 12  per  cent 
Jump  in  fall-year  pre-tax  prof- 
its to  £158.8  million.  Stripping 


dear  old  Griffin  and  putting 
in  his  place  what  looks  like 
the  dodgy  emblem  of  a rust- 
bucket  shipping  line,  hold 
fire.  It  is  the  mythical  beast 
that  is  the  newcomer,  not 
the  red  and  white  hexagon. 
Griffin  was  dreamed  up  by 
Midland  in  1952;  the  hexa- 
gon goes  back  to  the  days  of 
empire,  when  renegade 
P&O  staff  left  the  shipping 
tine  to  set  up  Hong  Kong 
Bank  (whose  successor  is 
now  Midland’s  parent),  tak- 
ing a P&O  ensign  (with 
hexagon  centrepiece)  with 
them. 

AN  Invitation  from  that 
sensitive  combination 
of  old  and  new,  the 
British  Library  (once  lik- 
ened to  “an  academy  for 
secret  police”),  to  a lecture 
hosted  by  the  Chartered  In- 
stitution of  Building  Ser- 
vices Engineers.  Invitees 
are  instructed  to  present 
themselves  for  pre-talk 


out  one-off  items,  trading 
profits  soared  by  25  per  cent 
to  £156.1  million.  The  figures 
were  well  ahead  of  City  fore- 
casts and  sent  Next  shares  up 
21  Vip  to  617 Vi  p.  Mr  Jones  said 
Next  was  taking  market  share 
from  its  competitors,  but 
added  that  the  improvement 
was  also  due  to  customers 
spending  more. 

Mr  Jones  said  Next  had  no 
major  acquisition  plans,  de- 
spite forge  cash  reserves,  in- 
sisting it  was  happier  to  con- 
tinue with  its  £40  mDlion-a- 
year  investment  programme. 

Next  will  continue  to  open 
stores  at  home  and  abroad, 
with  30  new  overseas  stores 
expected  to  open  this  year,  in 
Japan.  Hong  Kong  and  the 


light  refreshments  at  the 
“Tarmac  Service  Master 
entrance”.  More  like  an 
academy  for  navvies. 

■ UWIE  Train  (IT.  Roll  op 
I to  take  a punt  on  Bang 
I Lear  pic,  latest  vehicle 
of  Cromwell  Films,  makers 
of  the  Definitive  Shake- 
speare series.  Clock  the 
moody  prospectus  pic:  a 
medieval  warrior  lies 
stricken;  buddy  looks  soul- 
folly  out  to  sea.  Stricken 
one  has  to  be  Lear  right? 
Maybe  not.  Investors  are 
also  offered  a video  on  The 
Making  of  Macbeth.  On  the 
cover,  a medieval  warrior 
ties  stricken  . . . yes.  same 
pic.  All  Shakespeare,  limit? 

■ UWIE  Train  (2):  Crazed 
I PR  man  Victor  Tricki, 
I ■■■best-known  1996  client, 
the  racehorse  EasycaU,  is 
abandoning  the  diclasse 
world  of  the  turf  for  the 
agreeable  ambience  of  the 


Middle  East  New  warehouses 
will  also  be  opened. 

But  Lord  Wolfson  said 
there  were  no  plans  for  any 
tie-up  with  Great  Universal 
Stores,  the  mail-order  giant 
he  joined  as  chairman  fost 
year.  He  said  that  although 
there  might  be  advantages  in 
forging  international  links 
between  the  two,  Next  was 
doing  wen  and  did  not  want  to 
be  taken  over  by  anyone. 

He  added:  *1  can't  really  see 
why  there  would  be  any  sense 
in  it  — there  are  all  sorts  of 
companies  that  Next  and  GUS 
could  merge  with,  buy  or  be 
bought  by.  But  I can’t  see  why 
GUS  would  want  to  buy  Next 
or  any  reason  why  Next 
would  want  to  be  taken  over.” 


art- world.  No,  we  don’t  Just 
mean  big  rdle  publicising 
hot  new  Nigerian-born  art- 
ist, Hakim  Onltolo  (exhibi- 
tion at  Strata  Gallery, 
SE19,  opened  Tuesday). 
Victor  Is  PR  for  doorknob 
(OK,  “door  decor'*)  firm 
Collinge;  a believer  in  total 
client  service,  Victor 
promptly,  knocked  oat  an 
abstract  painting  promot- 
ing the  knobs.  It’s  on  show 
at  Franchi’s  shop  in  chi-chi 
Chelsea  Harbour. 

Move  over  Rumpole 
and  Kavanagh  for 
the  briefS  suing  Esso 
over  the  1989  Exxon  Valdez 
oil  spilL  Of  the  $5  billion 
punitive  damages  awarded, 
brother  Yank's  learned 
friends  are  demanding  $1 
billion.  Said  co-counsel  for 
the  plain tiffe  Dave  Oesting: 
“This  is  not  a situation 
where  any  one  individual  Is 
going  to  reap  a huge  wind- 
fall.” Don't  ever  change. 


structive  role  of  non-execu- 
tive directors”  who  he  think* 
should  be  able  to  earn  part  of 
their  fee  in  shares. 

Sir  Ronnie  appeared  to  be 
In  rinwgw  of  failing  into  a cat- 
egory which  Pirn's  Joint  man- 
aging director,  Anne  Simp- 
son, had  earlier  described  as 
the  King  Canutes  of  business 
ethics.  She  said  +ha  Hampel 
committee  should  have  a very 
frill  agenda  If  it  embraced  a 
root-and-branch  reform  of  the 
annual  meeting  and  share- 
holder voting  sjwtem. 

Sir  Ronnie  expressed  con- 
cern at  the  level  of  “box  tick- 
ing” by  institutional  inves- 
tors and  said  . it  was 
'‘distressing”  how  few  had 
read  the  Cadbury  or  'Green- 
bury codes  and  were  unable 
to  use  judgment. 

There  was  a requirement 
for  investors  to  look  at  the 
performance  of  companies 
and  directors,  he  stated.  But 
Sir  Ronnie  did  not  suggest  he 
was  ready  to  call  for  compul- 
sory voting  by  institntioDs, 
nor  to  spearhead  the  intro- 
duction or  a code  of  best  prac- 
tice for  investors. 


News  in  brief 


Concern:  Sir  Ronnie  Hampel 


Easter  debut  for 
cashless  society 

MILLIONS  of  people  could  be  left  cashless  over  Easter  if  salary 
payments  are  delayed  by  telecommunication  problems,  banks 
warned  yesterday.  A hitch  at  the  Bankers’ Automated  Clearing 
System  means  that  customers’  accounts  may  not  be  credited 
with  March  salary  or  wage  payments  supposed  to  arrive  tomor- 
row. People  attempting  to  use  cash  machines  or  paying  for 
goods  with  debit  cards  could  have  their  transactions  refused. 

A spokeswoman  said  bank  charges  would  not  be  levied  for 
overdrafts  incurred  by  the  hitch.— Linn  Salgol 


Exclusive  sale  by  Granada 

GRANADA  yesterday  continued  to  sell  the  Exclusive  hotels  it 
acquired  by  taking  over  Forte.  New  York’s  Plaza  Athenee  Hotel,  a 
haunt  of  the  Duchess  of  York,  has  been  sold  for  £425 million  to 
TCC  International  of  Thailand. 

Granada’s  media  annis  to  start  its  first  international  channel, 
to  be  shown  in  16  countries  through  Star  TV.  Rupert  Murdoch's 
Aslan  satellite  operation- — Ian  King 


Caradon  revives 


CARADON,  the  building  materials  group  which  owns  Everest 
doable  glazing  and  Mira  showers,  drew  the  line  under  a miserable 
few  years  yesterday  with  news  of  a sharp  jump  in  profits  and  a 
£174  million  cash  bonus  for  shareholders. 

Caradon,  which  two  years  ago  was  embroiled  in  an  alleged 
insider  dealing  investigation,  announced  an  18  per  cent  Jump  in 
pre-tax  profits  to  £1783  miHion. —Ian  King 


Murdoch  looks  to  cable 

MEDIA  magnate  Rupert  Murdoch  is  negotiating  to  buy  a 40  per 
cent  stake  in  a cable  channel  owned  by  television  evangelist  Pat 
Robertson.  The  stake  in  International  Family  Entertainment  is 
worfa  up  to  S600  million  <.£375  mlllicaiy — Mark  Tran  in  Nino  York 


Sheffield  seeks  share  action 

SHEFFIELD  Wednesday  yesterday  paved  the  way  for  a stock 
market  flotation,  announcing  a shake-up  of  its  share  structure 
and  plans  to  raise  £17  million  from  existing  shareholders,  some  of 
whose  families  have  been  investors  since  the  football  club's 
formation  in  1867. 

Wednesday,  said  it  was  not  ready  to  come  to  market  yet  but 
hoped  to  be  in  two  or  three  years. — Ian  King 


counting  cost 


Daputy  HnancURdltor 


DEUTSCHE  Bant  Germany’s 
biggest,  yesterday  reported 
sharply  higher  profits  dp-spite 
heavy  charges  against  prob- 
lems test  year  at  its  UK  ftmd 
management,  arm,  Morgan 
Grenfell  Asset  Management 

Germany's  -biggest  indus- 
trial group,  Daimler-Benz, 
also  revealed  an  upturn  in 
fortunes,  turning  in  net  prof- 
its of  DM2.8  billion 
(£1.02  billion)  against  1995’s 
record  loss  of  DM5.7  billion. 

Deutsche  Bank  did  not  put 
a precise  figure  on  the  costs  of 
the  problems  at  MGAM  which 
led' to  the  dismissal  of  one  of 
its  fund  managers,  Peter 
Young,  but  said  that  they 
were  reflected  -in  the 
DMl.2  billion  rise  of  extraor- 
dinary expenses.. 

“We  don't  know  (the  cost) 
yet  exactly,  the  calrailaHnns 
are  still -continuing,”  Deut- 
sche chief  executive  HHmar 
Kopper  said  in  Frankfort 
yesterday. 

He  said  that  file  build-tip  of 
ftp  global  markets  business 
at  Deutsche  Morgan  Grenfell 
was  completed  but  the  Invest- 
ment banking  business  would 
need  more  time  to  meet  Its 
targets. 

Deutsche  has  completed  the 


Steel  deal  wipes 
out 8,000 Jobs 


Mark  Miner 


UP  TO  8,000  jobs  are  to 
go  following  the 
planned  merger  of  the 
steel  businesses  of  Germany's 
Thyssen  and  Krupp,  though 
the  companies  insist  that  half 
the  total  would  -have  gone 
under  existing  restructuring 
arrangements,  i 
The  bulk  of  the  job  cuts  are 
likely  to  come  at  Krupp.  ac- 
cording to  Wolfgang  Clement, 
the  economics  minister  of  the 
state  ofNorth  RMne-Westpha- 
litL  Be  predicted  that  Krupp 
would  be  forced  to  cut  its 
5,700  workforce  at  its  Dort- 
mund plant  by  aboui.  3^500. 

Many  of  the  details  of  the 
merger  of  the  two  steel  corn- 
parties  have  yet  to  be  finalised 
— though  it  is  set  to  go 
through  on  April  i . — but  it  Is 
expected  that  Thyssen  win 
have  at  least  a 68  per  cent 
stake  in  the  joint  venture, 
with  Krupp  holding  the 
balance. 

Neither  of  the  companies 
has  put  . a figure  on  the  sav- 
ings expected  to  result  from 
the  merger,  hut  analysts  at 
the  US  investment  bank  Salo- 


mon Brothers  estimate  that  a 
reduction  of  4,000  jobs  — half 
the  planned  total  — would 
save  DM375  million  (£136  mil- 
lion) in  wages  alone. 

The  merger  was  announced 
on  Tuesday  after  Thyssen  had 
been  brought  to  the  negotiat- 
ing table  by  a £5  billion  bid 
from  Its  smaller  rival 

Krupp  dropped  its  hostile 
takeover  on  Monday,  how- 
ever, after  It  became  clear 
that  Thyssen  had  built  up  suf- 
ficient support  among  its 
shareholders  to  block  the 
Krupp  offer.  Thyssen  and 
Krupp  have  pledged  that  the 
job  cuts  will  be  achieved  by 
voluntary  redundancies  or 
transfers  to  other  operations. 
“Lay-offs  in  connection  with 
the  merger  arc  ruled  out,"  ac- 
cording to  Hans -Wilhelm 
Grasshaff,  chief  executive  of 
the  Krupp  steel  business. 

However,  the  prospect  of 
heavy  Job  losses  bas  already 
brought  protests  from  Ger- 
man steel  workers.  Earlier 
this  week  thousands  demon- 
strated outside  the  Frankfurt 
headquarters  of  Deutsche 
Bank  because  of  its  support 
for  the  Krupp  bid,  which  trig- 
gered the  merger  talks. 


restructuring  of  its  German 
branch  network  and  its 
remote  banking  business  is 
attracting  3,000  customers  a 

mnn+h 

According  to  yesterday’s 
figures,  net  commission  in- 
come (the  money  the  bank 
earns  on  deals  in  financial 
markets)  has  reached  70  per 
cent  of  net  interest  income . 
(file  money  which  comes  in 
from  lending  money).  “Our 
income  structure  has  diversi- 
fied for  the  better  through  the 
build-up  of  our  investment 
banking  operations,”  said  Mr 
Kopper.  . 

The  Deutsche  chief  execu- 
tive, who  retires  later  this 
year,  is  predicting  further 
growth.  “For  1997  we  are  con- 
fident overall,  ” he  said. 

One  area  set  to  show  im- 
provement will  be  in  the  in- 
come from  the  bank’s  portfo- 
lio of  industrial  holdings. 
That  was  hit  in  1996  in  part 
because  Daimler-Benz,  its  big- 
gest investment,  did  not  pay  a 
dividend  because  of  the  1995 
losses. 

However  last  year's  return 
to  the  black  will  mean  a pay- 
out to  shareholders  this  time 
round,  with  a DMl.l  per 
share  pay-out. 

■ Daimler’s  loss  in  1995,  the 
largest  in  German  corporate 
history,  was  due  largely  to 
huge  restructuring  charges. 
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threat  Ready  to 
to  Cup  give  it  the 
plans  fu||  Monty 
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HEAVY  rain  continues 
to  hamper  the  prepara- 
tion of  runners  for  Sat- 
urday's Dubai  World  Cup. 
and  trainer  Mark  Johnston's 
plans  to  gallop  Bijou  d’lnde 
were  thwarted  yet  again  yes- 
terday when  the  Nad  A1 
Sheba  track  had  to  be  dosed. 
lorites  Ron  Cox. 

Bijou  d’lnde  was  confined 
to  a canter  on  grass  to  pre- 
serve the  dirt  course  for  Sat- 
urday's Si  million  race.  As  a 
result  the  colt  will  line  up 
without  having  galloped  since 
his  dirt  track  debut  17  days 
ago.  when  he  finished  last  of 
four. 

A frustrated  Johnston  said: 
“We  could  have  done  a lot 
more  with  him.  He’s  now 
missed  his  gallop  two  weeks 
running.  Now  Fm  getting  cold 
feet  about  organising  any- 
thing else  because  it  is  so 
near  the  race.” 

World  Cup  officials  are  hop- 
ing that  a more  encouraging 
weather  forecast  will  ensure 
that  the  big  race  goes  ahead 
as  scheduled.  A severe  fore- 
cast for  the  area  was  lifted 
yesterday  morning  and  a 
spell  of  broken  cloud  and  dry- 
ing winds  is  predicted. 

Sandpit  the  current  second 
favourite,  was  backed  with 
Ladbrokes  yesterday  from  7*2 
to  3-1.  The  same  firm  eased 
both  Helissio  and  Singsplel  a 
point,  to  6-1  and  7-1 
respectively. 

Back  to  more  mundane 
business  at  Musselburgh 
today,  where  Here  Comes 
Herbie  (2.50)  catches  the  eye. 
He  has  improved  over  hur- 
dles since  last  Flat  season  and 
could  be  well  treated  in  this 
two-mile  handicap. 

Lord  Wyatt’s  chairmanship 
of  the  Tote  is  to  be  extended 
for  two  months  to  cover  the 
period  erf  the  General  Elec- 
tion. 

Wyatt  who  was  due  to 
retire  at  the  end  of  April,  will 
now  remain  in  the  post  until 
the  end  of  June  after  the 
Labour  Party  refused  to  agree 
to  his  proposed  successor  put 
forward  by  Home  Secretary 
Michael  Howard. 


David  Davies  In  Sawgr 


COLIN  Montgomerie 
opened  his  Players 
Championship  ac- 
count yesterday  with 
$100  won  from  Phil  Mickel- 
son.  the  reward  for  beating 
last  week’s  winner  in  a prac- 
tice round.  But  Big  Monty  is 
accustomed  to  winning  big 
money  here.  In  the  past  three 
years  he  has  finished  ninth. 
14th  and  second,  and  taken 
away  $425,000.  leading  him  to 
believe  he  can  win  this  week. 

“I'm  playing  as  well  .ns  1 
can,"  he  said  yesterday,  “so 
now  it’s  Just  a matter  of  scor- 
ing. 1 know  I can  win  here: 
some  people  just  think  they 
can,  but  knowing  it  makes  a 
difference. 

“This  is  a major  tourna- 
ment The  field  suggests  that, 
the  course  suggests  that  and 
it  is  undoubtedly  the  fifth- 
best  event  in  the  world,  be- 
hind the  majors,  to  win.” 
Montgomerie  had  a chance 
to  do  just  that  last  year.  Ide- 
ally he  needed  an  eagle  at  the 
long  16th  to  put  pressure  on 
the  eventual  winner,  Fred 
Couples,  who  was  in  the  pro- 
cess of  going  round  in  64. 

“It  was  a gamhle,"  he  said, 
“but  I felt  1 had  to  go  for  the 
green.”  He  got  sufficient 
length  but  the  ball  pitched  on 
one  of  the  railway  sleepers 
guarding  the  green  from  the 
lake  and,  with  the  option  of 
going  left  to  safety  or  right  to 
perdition,  it  chose  the  latter. 

The  course  sets  up  well  for 
Montgomerie,  with  its  empha- 
sis on  accuracy,  although  two 
inches  of  rain  in  the  past  two 
days  has  softened  both  the 
fairways  and  greens,  effec- 
tively making  the  course 
much  wider  and  easier. 

The  last  time  it  was  as  soft 
as  it  is  now,  in  1994.  Fuzzy 
ZoeUer  played  the  four  rounds  , 
in  20  under  par  — and  lost  by 
four  shots  to  Greg  Norman. 

Should  Montgomerie  win 
be  will  add  substantially  to  I 
his  total  takings  in  this  event  ] 


The  first  prize,  from  a S&5 
million  (£2.2  million)  pot,  is 
$630,000;  second  is  worth 
$378,000  and  third  $238,000. 

In  fact,  in  terms  of  money, 
the  Players  Championship  is 
worth  more  than  any  of  the 
majors.  Its  prize-fund  is  exact- 
ly $1  million  more  than  the 
richest  of  those,  the  US  Mas- 
ters. which  offers  S2J3  million, 
with  the  other  three,  the 
Open,  US  Open  and  US  PGA 
all  on  $2.4  million. 

Winning  here  could  ease 
some  of  Jesper  Pamevik*s 
problems.  The  Swede  is  not 
currently  qualified  for  the  US 
Open,  hut  the  top  10  In  the 
money  list  at  the  end  of  May 
get  in  and,  as  he  is  third  on 
that  list  already,  a win  would 
make  qualification  a cer- 
tainty. It  might  also  encourage 
him  to  play  a few  events  in 
Europe  and  possibly  qualify 
as  of  right  for  the  Ryder  Cup 
team.  A certain  Spaniard  will 
be  rooting  for  him  this  week. 

• The  European  Tour  would 
have  faced  almost  certain 
legal  action  had  it  changed 
this  year's  Ryder  Cup  selec- 
tion procedure,  writes 
Michael  Britten  in  Madeira. 
Yesterday,  on  the  eve  of  the 
Madeira  Island  Open,  the 
Frenchman  Jean  Van  de 
Velde  insisted  he  would  have 
sued  had  he  been  denied  an 
automatic  place  because  the 
captain  Severiano  Ballesteros 
had  been  granted  his  wish  of 
doubling  his  number  of  wild- 
card personal  choices  from 
two  to  four. 

The  French  No.i  said:  "I 
am  battling  hard  to  be  the 
first  French  golfer  to  play  in 
the  Ryder  Cup  and  I object 
very  strongly  to  any  change 
in  the  system  of  qualifying  we 
started  last  September.” 

Philip  Walton,  the  10th 
qualifier  for  Europe  in  1995 
who  became  the  hero  at  Oak 
Hill  with  his  victory  over  Jay 
Haas,  agreed.  “We  have  got  it 
right  as  it  is,"  he  said.  "It 
would  have  been  very  unfor- 
tunate for  the  ninth  and  10th 
guys  if  we  had  changed  now." 
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308  4IU11  91  T«  MONEY  fl4>  (CD)  RHaMMd  8-9-8 FLfacftpjS  ' ~ 

309  OM  ROMANTIC  WJMMt  (34]  K frtdgMer  44-4 T Unite  4 

310  40C8H)  NAY  KEHQ IIAYHBI  (13)  l*a  A King  4-7-10 Dwten  O'Shea  10 

311  MOOD**-  COMTRAIBE  1130) M Hy—  1 7 N) Otetedl 

Sit  BHBQ/Z-  KA8HAN  (1 028)  (D)  P Hayward  9-7-tf] kmaWaod>(7)9 

TDPfOMinPfcteTtell— yt,fmHmt7,Hte|nii9W0 

IMOi  Snmm  I B 3 V Cneee  104  (V  J Byea)  81  mm 

Baton*  7-2  Rmommoml  9-ZSamte  Scon.  1H  taTte  Mosey.  9-1  Prmoe  Danzig.  JumpTH#  Ugia,  10-1 
Fab  *W3  Itate,  12-1  LudcyBhie,  14-1  Emerie.  OnTtoeWdade  itnaon 

POME  008)8- RRABANBim  Made  all.  ridden  ote  11  ouL  held  on  gamely,  won  9y  8 horn  Codon 
Vertoe  (Haydn*  wi  aop  hep.  GdfMl  Mantae  hunter  Waaoaaon. 

HttNCfi  08)0181  Heodmy  Soul  led  too  haiong  mil  loaded  new  HM,  nk  2nd  ip  Sacra  A/y  {Unpaid 
tag  he*  AW). 

MNML  scorn  HM  of.  teiyenMdnd.271  Nib  DoNde  AomPtedoct  lm«hep.Gdl.  RoeieHipover 
mute!  wcatey. 

8/  iw  NONKYi  Lad  $ out  ridden  over  M oat,  ran  on  wall,  wan  by  a Iran  FABULOUS  MTOTO  (me  1NJ 
(UnQfWd  IdM  ten  AW]. 

AWTM  UQKTSi  ESon  a Md.  hung  rttf*  over  8 out  raa  on.  4>  4*  MM  nd  Stratapc  Hoy  (Beverley  in* 
hep.  Gdf m). 


■s*-***r 

***  -*-«> 

m *•*■*-. 


- s-4  Trmmro  (•)(■?}  a Mtei*n»4 

TOP  POBN  WPOi  IMnalMr  8,  TKte  Rutin  7,  Sir  Tatete  0 

nit -~rr~~’  • r~ 

WNMWkK  IV*  itocnvater.  7-?  Uajaily.  B-i  Sn  lata*.  9-1  Bubbly.  13-1  ten  Friend.  19-1 

OoAr  tea.  *8-1  Shorter 

MINn-naMmilMl  headway  oear  a ouLnn  on  nl  Brad  hteong.  8»d0ehlna  MN 
prate  Watem.  0*fwi 

iinmil—h  Chill  on  JB  Sad  behind  Wo«Mounaln(Yo/li«mfla.G<ft. 

■OOKO  Fwaatew  late  teted  o»r  TTnoi.nw>tici«ndBafaaqiKaff^>anTi  man.  GOFmt 
■numiMm  Move.  nayed  on  hM  nmo/ig.  B sa  tetund  Cyberuchnoiogy  (Tore  im  rate  tua 



2*40  H1BMMNSSUMO  STAKES  (MV  I)  71 0*77 

•M  SUB  NCWni—ll  FAMflfl)  N Tetter  K Dotty  7 

in  WfM  BACKMJUIDm  (tX)  R PlWUca  5-0-7 NTeteutei* 

m IBM C— HA (993 J smtfi fr8-; (NteaOiraa 

104  («H»IWtfOOU»fi3}(0)JWieiTon5*-7 — -kteBtelO 

104  BWS-lltwmvcwoiJaO"* Hama 6+-7  — .._Tte>h»e* 

IN  mb-booutNirn  mu  (OOP  uoam  S4-7  — J*g»wm 

NT  USNH-  3AO  AND  A NT  (SM)  (W  N Baccaoa  44-C .WOyaal 

*■  SMS  MNMfOllRNPtmahnd  44-3  - etatebpja 

NO  « UtoYKONAiraimT  Bril  44-2 80roaw3 

«w  BBW  NMrmnH(tf)PDanm44-? OlteCate(»)« 

m I— I— IW»4I8N4W 8BNte{»)< 

*11  «nUM«|M|OBvU*>94<  - «*«*1U»ln<5)13 

TOO  ROM  UMulMfMte  ON  8,  NfN  «N4  T,  Bap  Ate  A Ml 
IMtOtenue  9 7 O OoRhU  0-1  (*  L Hanb)  11  tea 

r8-4teB0tUA  W Ban  And  A M.  0-Ct«nhamFaii  8-1  DwC.  HM  BacWiamte.  0-1  ftater-J. 
IMSdriteBMt.Nrwnwua  Una—ra 

WNliWBK-VOBTiNaHWOBladSi.hn/ialawaiW1— atewno»iwgo>a.iB80l>at*adWafcTheBaa 

**8S  lUMte  «««  * «r.  aw  enanc*  O dul  w WHl  2B  SN  bawnd  Sot*e«  Cow  BcsmoaU 

*»•  MBaim Oteteflaa.  lap!  on  k*  pac&te  H.  ® 3id  to  No  Uoteey 

I I'lfr'i-  ah btaand Angel FaeoiMWterftwvBin  imWBjrhip. 


3^40  OtBYMOOlB)  HANDICAP  tte  W C3.741 

401  B»110-  ZIDAC (177) (CBJP UaUn  5-B-» MiHrianrO 

402  5*5140/-  IUM0UWN  (BZ3)  p>)  8 PBUog  9-94 T Sprite  I 

403  3180-4  3OV1BTBIU0«(B5)mS0ear54-9 4 Date  (5)1 

404  053000- BAW00UM154)(0)UO«nnBl 54-7 TOMhteS* 

405  BEe-000  0980S(12)(0)UtllSTMon54-6 JITabteOtA 

400  MS130-  atJUATKWO  fl  99)  ID)  B kSOsisn  94-1 XDartey7 

407  Kaacm  t»)  R HoOnsaaod  44-1 F LyocA  (3)  6 

408  125-134-IBU.FABNEUUIcn(aa)W8i«bourne64-a Mteten(S)9 

408  404000- BQNANIKCDW  (179)  GBaWng  445 SDiwaS* 

TOF  FORM  UK.  OaMOaU  8,  MB  term  teaoar  7,ZMte  • 

199«i  Onaaa  FWk  9 8 13  A CM*  4-1  (Udy  Hanfad)  19  ran 

IT  2-1  DanegoW.  1*-*  Zxtec.  5-1  Mi  Fans  Oaicar.  7-1  Sonar  Brtda.  5-1  Obaloa.  Scanens.  14-1 

Hiraioon.  Steteeano,  20-1  inSaa  Nnap  9 mare 

FOMI  CHUM- OABBOOIA  Heaaitey  ow  8 oil  nOdan  a oeL  one  pm.  71  Tdi  baNm  Edan  HatoM* 
MeteFT  «na  ncp.  SO),  miner  and  plaete  owr  homies  Be  aeesoa 

BOVDETUB»  RUktei  an!  headway  Saul  one  pace.  1S40i  MOMOdMAicii  (Llng&rid  ima  hep.  AHfl. 
MU  FAN*  HNCa  HaM  up.  hewteay  owBnAooapecefineia.aBP  behind  AUhm 
IWc/tertawmon  imB  tea  AW) 

ZKMCtUatt  mad  inpl  heeded  aid  wtemad  8 o«.  SB  tec  baiwidStep  Alto  Wwmartel  i/aTi  app  hep. 
Gdv  Hes  Mowed  over  htndes  recafOy  


4.1  O 8A088Y  HANMCAF  3YD7T  CSJ75 


iCaeauradonorSf  and7L 


2>2  O CABLYU  PtAC8  MAUBI AOCT1QB  STAKES  3VO  ■ Ct£B5 


2 OOOD  FOR  TOU  S Ketiemll  5-W J Tartan.  3 

3 BKXALOHQM  Busan  8-2 LCfaraeakS 

4 SOttSMONPerJOleilS-S .J  rmmmQ  4 

9 HIAVE8LT  A8STDM  P Bam  8-0 JFEpnZ 

3 SALABUIIICAJ  Bony  9-0 — _FFeteay(>)8 

7 0 FUST  HHK»C7)WKenei 7-12  J0Nat7 

IBM  teM  BMmet  BBTterate  4-1  (VO  Hlkam)  Inn 

■aOtepi  9-4  Cantein  BB»  n-4  Satenanea.  S-i  Heevanly  AbaBnB.  9-1  kstehno.  X>-1  StfiMiB  Bh.  U-1 
Qood  For  Yoo.U-1  Flay  Bngg  1 man 


2-50  FOBCKRAIlHCAFm  01,773 

1 90128)  FETOSfQH  (7)  J Pearce  S-9-KJ Hfneteme 

2 COOQfSO- 9BIAFAR  (348)  R Allan  5-9-9  JFanteel 

3 4000-52  THOMTOUH  B7A1M  (0^  M TodhunMr  4-0-3 DeaoMoKooanS 

4 4/09*40-  UNIQCflOFT(f  87}  S *(*l*emi  5-8-tfl  J Fatten.  1 

5 000605-  LOW) advocate (140) (CfOtelan 9-9-9 — MVariayll* 

5 Omit-  ETWS8AY  CITY (B88) (O  R UeKetal  5*4  T«baa2 

7 21C4Q-  nun  earns  irnun  paa)  w Storey  w mcnaatejo 

8 00/8010-  TAQAIAY  (129)  MCanncho  4-9-5 J.CteRwak12 

9 113215  OOtPBI RAW (421  (P)  U Ryan 6-9-*  — JOohtelS 

10  OOO-FMBBTATnOBBN  (ISO)  FPtexon  4-9-2 JBran*N(S)S 

11  0010/45-  BRUZ  (297)  L Largo  54-1 A4.CSna.14 

11  *1/4685- TaHCWBBBOBBF  «t74)  Oaartw  54-1  Danm  Hetfan  (3)  7 

13  064050-  RAPID  HOYn  (210)  D Mcten  TO-7-12 P Bister  (5)  8* 

14  000000-  N08SSKlSIINB>(281)*ksDT)IORMn5-,- 

19  54-0  TMORMTOWI  BOOSE  (43)  JGohle  4-7-10  _ 


(291)  Ite  Dlbenmn  5-7-11 DWHptir 

BE (43)  J Goble  4-7-10 J Mn/Uitey  (7)  10* 

te*Cematafeii7,Ute«a« 


am  *215*4-  ia*L*fl*H*(aoa)ucn*aK)ti»-7 * Faim  12 

S02  54413-  ZA8U  (109KB)  JOeniop  9-1 Kterlnya 

903  SV  TYD0MI  080.(170) B Iteaban 5-0  aTaPte«7 

504  05?-  DOC  BY  AITS  (140)  M Ryar  5-9 — OCartarl 

COS  35B-9AI8T0»«Tl»2SJW*teM  KPHteil 

SOB  05**-  KEV4B8A (21« BlfiteanM 1***“®. 

507  474-  FUB»D«BO«RCfM>NC8legaMB-B MB8dwy4 

BOS  M2i12ThEWTAimorreiIOin3)(n)RH0fl*®ieadS-« FL*of*m® 

BOB  660015- THA0W6  Acts (187) M Ban 7-1S Rtedhajnil 

610  (B031T-  BErUBNOFA«»(11B)(0)JS«fw4  7-12 IIBtenrmiO 

Oil  ZStm-  LAKCa*MtaE;i*3)OCosarave7-l2 II  Canaan  9 

SIX  00CO33-  ALWAYS  AU08T  (139)  K Borte  7- 10 7 Morion  3 

TOF  FOBNTWSilhteKH  01  Ante  »,2»tea  7,  Vafill  ilia  9 . 
1t98«Wnatem%1ietepli3B9LPa«te194UHgrntena/fl8m 

■tetter  5-3  Selura  Of  Anon,  n-2  Za/ma.  6-1  Tjescn  Sot  PU«jt  lAraour.  8-1  lABadarw.  The  WynedW 
, Im.  10-1  Barone.  12-1  Trateg  Aim  Doc  Ryan's  Itmnere 

P0MHMI8I8- Rnmi  OF  AVMt  Led  a9er  21.  eteyed  en  <naO  ten)  2L  acn  hy  4<  ten  C-Heny  (5ondwel 
SuSafSxBedtadeie.rwfle/iedaocd.enepmrniltebn3.3l5fdbeteadScialPi»arr/emouBi  lm 

^raOMKUBU  Missed  butt,  soon  date  up.  led  2J  we.  «n  on.  two  PLA&R  D'AUOUR  (1e«eh)  By  SS 
stedew  V ten  n«  GaStn). 

DOCBTAVSiTWiteidef.  led  31  Bid  e«d  nesaed  BsteW.  tea  «.«  2nd  lo  We0ekii*tewa*wvi  1m 
pnartnant  nddteo»e»*ett!aSeda«.a4BiBNaod»l*daaIy(San3em  Unite. 

FUUS8  D*AVOm  Lam*.  cteHd  leaden,  ridden  over  21 OA  soon  met  outpaced.  & *SB  oe/und  Al 
teoaUm iCafterick a mi»i s»s. CxJFn^.  . „ ,,  ^ 

THE  WrA8DOTT*B«fcAltefi  dote  i*x  nddenaout  nouptean.  82nd  OeaosBoiOteO  ISteteeBB 

hep.  AW) 


._FUbc8(3)8 
_JRUtei(G)11 
. JI8annr(3)10 

..7  Morton  3 


4.4Omia00MStUM09TKKCi|m9)7f  C2AI77  

mi  09-1530  OAIBTAII  (2t)lD)B5naal6-4M2  BtoBteane7* 

tot  frAOOUJ  SHONTNn  wmUJo«Bn4-»-tt 

•03  GOSS  ASTRAI.8IKAIMBI  (10)  MSateaJjri  5-5^7  — 

904  0-AUOfl»VCK^aW«(12«JL»tenna4-M  P *«!«?»  .. 

905  TOB66-  «80*>OK7Or« niRteHl-tlAflni) V Umtcn a-A-7  

•08  MHOl FWMCS G Cno^sJ 44-7  — OeteVerfl 

007  4M600-  tertAIWd  90)  CSmnti  5-4-7 

•08  W«»0FAIICYP8MamtNPM4teefl4»g  55l22{21 

m OOCW-O  «l  IMIfSTN«(7»CPtJteBi5+4 SS5d£m« 

810  6XH»  mjlY* (14) G L Monte 4-9-2 — ?-■  * 

811  WW5-6  lUMMimni  i a vnOBttt)  PMoenay>9< ia* 

Ml  (ig5-<o«W».N«MC(19«AFmW  -TtpteteA 

1OFF08MnF9if>nntitee8,3  II  Bte—  Tlenn«7,&tete4 

UMOtetel  »7  OBuBHN^l  tIL8aBte)«  tte 

5-4  WoughttiB  Tiamofl.  *-l  Shonvm  9-2  Zdteya.  11-2  Bteyan.  8-1  Ated  Image.  T&-1 
Sanrtwlle  Wood.  20-1  UitenifJTtTDBWi  iznman 

F0BVOOH18-18OIIONT0NSTV8NOB4HeBdteyin<a»  II  oiA  llntead  ted.  Sift  Poland  teraianFayre 

tead.  n n»  Bante  nay  Latfi  Ey018* 

^T^iS.ini»lteUcrtB.«te»2ELAyA1ieeSB>ianiiCHer71Baaayte»1UD5teMBdaan.*W). 


TOP  FOBM  TVS*  OMdan  Batear  a,  Itara  Cam  Bartte  7,  Lanpteen  • 

19991  Warn  6 9 3 J Forteaa  *4  (T  D Barron}  13  na 

Btetev  5-2  Here  Comes  term  4-1  Golden  Hteatr,  6-1  Ptetedp.  TPeter.  »-» tsngenML  7hon«oun 
EaMe.  12-1  Lonl  Nvoeaw.  Bnn.  20-1  Tenered  Itedtef  iSmnn 


3.20  BRwmm  mu.  kamucaf  « ca,isa 

1 a-36®  CnveASrC19UCB)JEyie 4-tt-O RLamtel* 

t 123000-  SVJUMTmUlMTfiaq (CO) RftheyM-n Jt8Htetea(7)2 

3 20*055-  TBOPtC/U-BSACM (143) (CD) JBeny 4-0-0 CUtetlnr(7)3 

« S 12813  fll  1A  W8R  (14)  (0)  M MBBdl  4-343  0 Svaaaay  P)  12 

S B«000- 00881910(139) (H)N Tirtew4-M 3Cte<tdl13 

9 23*630-  ZAM DAIK8I (203) D MdraRe 5-9-1 JUteOttetealO 

7 S20BD0-  JOHAYWO (139) (0)  J GoNSe  4-5-0 AfteianaB 

3 IVUmp- UMC8FABTY (178) DNkfiO/U 5-9-13 DdaUMl 

9 500155- SARABI(1MKD)JPe*ree3^-12  — CTam*(*>4 

10  3G0510- LEADMOPnHC25S{129)(D)Ute(.FBrrU6-fr-)0  — — JBnteHi(5)11* 

11  100325- aUEZDSCRBCK (103) (CTO MBS JCrtee 4-54  SNateterB* 

12  00215-  R8DR08AIICE  (140)  Deny*  Sm/BtS-W LCteMiH 

13  0005-10  ANOTUBRIUaHTMMlE  (10)  (D)  R MUCebB  5«-9 IUBtetl* 

14  JB1430-  S0VSE7 MAINOUR (210) (D) S KnUMeV 4-9-7 JFtetete? 

TOP  new  TV9i  a La  BN  B.25te  Dmte  7,  IM  Henima  B 

1 PM;  Ta  Tte  Bert  4 10  0 Q »id  5-1  (F  W HteTte)  IB  ten 

DteMnm  5-1  n Ls  7- 1 Ctiemcast  LeacPng  Pnncnss.  8-7  Red  Romance,  *ra*t!«r  Wommara,  NMZatn 

Dsrcir.  TroPfcV  Beach,  Lunch  Party.  12-1  (teeane  Chert  14  naan 


3.50  STONEYBAMl  BEHAN  AtKnONVAOn  STAKES  3 A 4V0  in  41 13^13 

1 00400-  NORHCOWT(*S1)Mi»DTTicinson4J0-T» OIWnlRS 

2 *040-40  PKA8S  (2)  F Murpny  4-0-lJ J FanoinO  7 

3 00M  STBETCMMSCM)  A Bteey  4-0-13 Dwrtert* 

4 SS605O-  KATIOrm  FCT  (140)  mM  Rnetey  4-0-0 A catena  3 

E 5-  ABAIANY (194) MChennoe 3-6-7 JPEgteO 

• 5 MUNTAnan (3^11  Bte 5-5-7 : Jitee2 

7 TWNK  ATOM  R Ciaggs 3-5-7 LCtemoCkl 

TOP  POBM  TWte  Sktetetep  9,  Kathryn’s  PM  7 

ISSSr  Sm  HteBte  3 9 0 J FteMa  7-4(D3  9 Ctetete*)#  an 

Btetov  2-1  Sraidaog.  3-1  Muunameer.  KHtayna  Pet  5-1  Anejanjr.  5-1  Hra. »-« Thu*  Mjt  *-l 
NonteGfn  • 7runnara 


4.20  MATFRU  BBUINC  KAIORAF  In  CfeilS 

1 3nMW-0  BWnn»iOtWH*JI(«2)  (0)0  “dtaa  6-5-10 DBrranVCiWtO) 

2 4^2254  SNBIAZ (301(B) (BP)  N Tinder  5-0-6 KfaaTteklte-3* 

3 leau*- KNAVE  (*8«PU0fllBOl  *-9-7 Ktted  (7)  7* 

4 w*SBJ-TERNO«C17B){CCq»Aa»LPBfrBS4-0-7 

5 25-04  SOUNDS  UKWL(12)  P Ewre  4-0*7 JPteteS* 

B 0430SH)  TAJAB(aO)MDoCB5-B-4  B*”*!1I>* 

7 00SES-  HET(*50)(C)MlteLPBrnBll-9-4 JOte«812* 

8 304V-O4  KAHtrS  TREAT  (SB)  JEyiB  5-2-3  •??  **«*■■*  „ 

9 04-202  EVENMQH PAMS (13) MJotnstan 4-9-3 Dean N(Vaiiini4 

10  6830-00  B098AT1 LOOOK (71}{P) 5 Kelfawell  11-W — NteblBpnteB(7)14 

11  anotB-WESTWNVWniM{131>RI*d(nlif4-9-2 TWtentel 

12  3*3046- KAma (391) D Hotel 4+-1 

13  545111  90U4NI  0058(13)  TO  M Meade  7-5-0 DteniliPW* 

14  Bn«HlPnNKYt3B)OlteioUa4-9-D  — AMOnteaaB 

TOP  POM  TWS  SNNar  Cdte  8,  Somite  l4(pl  7,  Hat  8 
1 998c  Otetete  9 B 7 F (totem  B-1  (V  Mteta)  14  nn 

mate  2-i  Sbiiw  Cow,  n-2  Eienmah  Parte.  5-iSterea.  6-i  5oian)»Le9»|.'|4HTpn>e|^P|a-H«fr)^ 
tm  ,x_i  ftiriWiw  sreon.  25-1  Roeeaw  Lange  Wl"“* 


Wp— i h teerheH  attar  Fatten  iteue  diiitea  ilan  linn,  lalnat  ntetep 
2.30  0KD  AS  CHARITY  CtAINUM  STAKES  In  41  C*277 

1 ORHMO  AT U8atnr(S)(C)R Kunon 5-0-10  BuOIMl 

t 513U)-6  ONE  OIT  THE  RAIL  (I  *)  (CO)  CL  Moore  7-9-0 tWhtenlMlI 

3 00//A9*BBXNNNP8HCE(23)(0)  UHL  Sates  154-10 PWifcidl 

4 49-mtBXAPANCBl(103)SKidg(t4-5-0 — — QTi  Ba  ir(5)4 

6 440348  LAHBC  (IS)  Klray  4-6-4 Jtetk  Dvryar  (3)  3 

9 DSOO-O  WMQNBT (33)  R kigreni  4-0-1 AIMte.94 

7 5 ROSALSROYALE (30) JLnng 5-7-0  Lmm Ijtee 7* 

TOP  Ham  Ultentp  ia,OM«1  TteM7 

8NBnp  5-4  Al  LUavly.  9-4  One  0#  Tlw  Re*.  5-1  LBhA.  9-J  Mngnu.  10-1  Bedodn  Prinw.  ZM  Suteka 
DtHEer.25-1  Roulaa  Royale  7 ten  in 


3.00  APPLE  A DAY  SEUiMO  STAKES  In  tf  CI^SS 

1 51542*  AVEEOBKPOMnH  1ST) ICNtEP) 3 HU  11-4-* AGtarkl 

X 04-1846  HATTAStNBWNC (14) (CD) GL Moore 7-0-4 4WUnP)l 

3 0/ZW5-  C»CIISCOLOOR9(tD31)CD)J  Jenlani  T-9-1? SWMhnrthX 

4 454330-  DQKCOMB£  HALL  (16p)  C Q/2ET  4-8-12 ...JIBtoteB 

5 000-000  KONOOO  (30)  J Lena  6-8-12 _JteaaU»0«* 

9 B3BMIR-  VICKLOW  BOY  (402)  Uri  L JmeO  6-9-12 Sophie  MUM  (5)  3 

T OOOKO  WFKACKXB (12) PEtslW 4-5-7 C Rater t 

8 WS-606  RBUAB  (S3)  (D)0  Mints  4-8-7 .8  Tutelar (1)1 

TOP  PORN  TIPSi  Hwa  Smaitea  B,  Awaena  teat  7,  Item  6 

Batten  7-4  Aoewme  Power.  9-4  Hate  SmHc,  8-1  Crete  Odour*  7-1  fete*,  5-1  DunCMte  HaiL 
SO-IWMW  Boy.  EHcaaous.  33-1  Konado  8 nmn 


3.30  Airs  P/UB  HANDICAP  HCB,103 

1 030B34*  SPBBOI (138) (CD) PHdnb 9-10-0 JXacfcl 

a 4000-n  teteGSLY SOUND (33) P»)(BF)M  Bail 4-0-7 0 tel  ■iinr(8)B 

3 ?-6116Z  BAIATSIJUM  (14) (COjCCyzei  6-0-0  VHpg.  1 

4 ID-LOW  MUAS (M) (CO) L Moiangue HaU 4-0-0 DnaOWaNB' 

5 85014D- TUSCAN  DAWS  (190)  (CV)J  Berry  7-9-0  — PIMwrta(S)l 

9 3BOO  LORO  SKY  (28)  (C)(D)  A Baddy  54-7 » 8 Man  4 

7 152*14  IWETTSMUa  MS*  (3)  (CD)  K ivory  4-7-10 MBaprR)» 

TOP  RteMIteSi  Bate  teda8lharymOtebHm7 

BaUnpi  7-2 Sally  Stele.  4-1  Princely  Sound.  9-2  5-1  Tuwan  Dawn.  7-1  Spsndai.  Iwy » Oieb  Hire. 

15-1  Lord  Skv  7nnoare 


4.00  BARRY  DBMS  EOOKVAXB(S  HANDICAP  370  7TC3^91 

1 2SBW  EACa<TOPlNASK(7)(QCByKenmy9-7 SIMMS* 

2 BSKU  BKUAimUEVE{IX}(CD)C A/I5II0-3 ■MtaDwywr(3]t 

3 «S34-  «0H(14f)n Hannon SM) — DaaOIM* 

4 622128  HEVnaOLFHUUmn (12) fl») 7 Naudton  W -SIMM a 

8 000-  PBK  DGcmNOKT  (118)  Q Lewi*  B-! 1 Bite  p)  1 

TOP  RDM  TlPft  teateMtaB  bw  R,  Haver  OeH  CtarpM- 7 

Oaten*  2-1  Gop^  iv«  EnetiarttiB  Eve.  4-1  Hever  Gcdl  Chaiper.  Eaga-  To  Flaan.  9-1  Pro  De  Oennont 


4.30  ODTHOBSE  HANDICAP  In  CS.X77 

1 C?T?W  BlVDCATlOff  (14) (CO)Q  L Ueuro  W-HHI JtCtekS 

2 warn  nONSAOA (14) (CO) MUteBNCk 6-0-12 DHoAaadJ 

3 3-34011  BAR8A50H  (3)  (3W«)(0  a L Moore  5-9-11 CaadyterriiB 

4 IE154S  HA9rAflSnMH(3)(CO)DHrenchDm94-*  SHeitel 

9 5-6*600  NAIIABAH (33) (D) M Pohpaes 90-2  ...TO  Mil  wighte  e* 

B 26*305-  ROCKT WA1EBS{1B3)TO  M LJSherB-6-lJ ARAdCMU 

7 54G0I2  AASTLBQH  (14) (CO)R  HdUlnshBM 8-^11 .-DM88ta(3)  10 

a WB074  HONE (28) (OS  Kivgni 6-9-0 O FmiBamr  (H) 4 

• (S0313  OAIIOE(14J(CO)  ABaBey6-6-8 -tlte.n  l 

10  063342  DREAM CANKn (14) |D) RPeeccck 0-0-3 ...DnOMI 

11  OOKIlI-  OOB EMMA C1840) R<T5idMn 5-7-13 JUml 

12  54-0030  B/UI£T  DE  COU8  (2B)  T Etheringhin  4-7-12 - JteteDwyteTOII 

TOPPUHN  IVNOnen  CteiteB,  lfeidaCli7,  tefaaaun  6 

MteM  5-2  BarboMn.  9-2  (Over  Seine.  7-1  EaMNtfi.  B-1  bitccaBOn.  Gadpe.  »-1  Dree*  Camer.  Kl  Qd 
Sm-KaMiStonn.  12-1  Roefcy  Wnere.  Maneber  Itrewnare 


5.00  ANY  PONT  NAIDBH  STARES  In  » C3^89 

1 603-  WESTBIM  BONATA  (383)  Lord  HunongdBi  *-9-5 P Hnih.il  3 

2 00032-  CHMF P8H3AT0N (10B) R Hannan 3-B-* DateONaNI 

3 0 MA9BB/UI (2)4) R Animong 3-6-4 -"Mn* 

4 3-  *OlTT(1 56}  GWragg  3-0-4 — A Clark  3 

TOP  POM  TEte  teM  8,  OdN  Pntetar  7 

■altep  H Maw.  4-1  CWd  Preifclor.  5-1  WMeni  Sanaa.  >6-1  Maewafi  , 4imn 


Ron  Cox 


Treel  14-1  Fia*y.  ftmn/ng  Qmn.  25-1  Rgeose  Loops 
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14  SPORTS  NEWS 


SOCCER:  WINNERS  AND  LOSERS  ON  DEADLINE  DAY 


Everton  lead  the  transfer  rush 


ThfeGuanfian  Thtiraday  Marcel  27 1997 
The  Middlesbrough 
three-point  affair 


that  had 


4>:  ft 


Joe  Hoyle  has  taken  a £2.8  million 
gamble  on  two  Norwegians.  Ian  Ross 
and  Martin  Thorpe  report  on  the 
player  market  which  closes  today 


STRUGGLING  Everton 
entrusted  their  imme- 
diate future  to  two 
largely  unknown 
quantities  yesterday  when 
they  agreed  to  buy  the  Norwe- 
gian pair  Tore  Andre  Flo  and 
Glaus  Eftevaag  from  Braun 
Bergen. 

Although  neither  made  any 
discernible  impression  in 
their  club's  defeat  by  Liver- 
pool in  the  Cup  Winners’  Cup 
at  Anfield  last  week,  Everton 
will  pay  a total  of  £2.8  million. 

Eftevaag,  a centre-back, 
flew  to  Merseyside  last  night 
and  Flo,  a promising  striker, 
will  complete  his  move  to 
English  football  by  fax  as  be 
is  cm  Norway  duty  In  DubaL. 

Everton  expect  to  finalise  a 
third  deal  before  today’s  5pm 
transfer  deadline  by  re-sign- 
ing tbe  midfielder  Barry 
Home  from  Birmingham  for 
£250,000. 

The  arrival  at  Goodison 
Park  of  Flo  places  a question 
mark  over  the  future  of  the 
Scotland  striker  Duncan  Fer- 
guson, a player  of  similar 
physique  and  qualities. 

Everton  have  postponed 
any  new  move  for  the  £5  mil- 
lion-rated QPR  forward  Tre- 
vor Sinclair.  They  will  look 
again  in  the  summer.  In  any 
case  Sinclair  may  be  out  for 
the  rest  of  the  season  with 
damaged  knee  ligaments  and 
most  wear  a knee  brace  for  at 
least  a week. 

Kenny  Dalglish  yesterday 
began  restructuring  Newcas- 
tle when  he  invested  £2  mil- 
lion in  Bradford  City’s  versa- 
tile youngster  Des  Hamilton. 

Hamilton.  20.  moved  to  St 
James'  Park  in  a deal  which 
saw  City  receive  an  .initial 
£1.5  million,  with  a further 
maxlumum  £500.000  linked  to 
appearances. 

Manchester  City's  mid- 
fielder Steve  Lomas  is  ex- 
pected to  reject  a move  to 
West  Ham  this  morning,  even 
though  the  clubs  yesterday 
agreed  a £2  million  fee. 

The  former  Liverpool  mid- 
fielder Mike  Marsh  should 
complete  a £700,000  transfer 
from  Southend  to  Southamp- 
ton today  and  be  replaced  by 


Mark  Patterson,  who  Is  likely 
to  move  from  Sheffield  United 
for  £240,000. 

Roy  Evans  will  keep  his 
Liverpool  cheque-book  in  his 
pocket  until  summer,  when 
he  will  try  to  sign  Denmark’s 
latest  prodigious  young  tal- 
ent, Jon  Dahl  Tomasson. 

Tomasson,  who  plays  for 
the  little-known  Dutch  dub 
Heerenveen,  has  already 
rejected  Barcelona  and  Alas 

and  will  announce  his  plan. 
in  mid-June. 

Liverpool  would  be  willing 
to  pay  around  £2  million  for 
Tomasson.  who  is  expected  to 
make  his  international  debut 
for  Denmark  against  Croatia 
this  weekend. 

The  Norway  defender  Stig 
Inge  Bjornebye  yesterday 
signed  a new  five-year  con- 
tract with  Liverpool,  effec- 
tively keeping  him  at  Anfield 
for  the  rest  of  his  career. 

Stoke  are  understood  to 
have  received  a £2.7  million 
bid  from  an  unknown  pre- 
miership club  for  their 
striker  Mike  Sberon.  They 
have  already  turned  down  a 
£25  million  offer  from  QjPR. 

Stoke  themselves  yesterday 
signed  the  Shrewsbury  mid- 
fielder Darren  Currie,  for  a 
fee  yet  to  be  fixed.  Lou  Macari 
is  also  ready  to  return  with  a 
higher  bid  Tor  the  £700,000- 
rated  West  Bromwich  de- 
fender Paul  Raven;  yesterday 
Stoke  had  a £400,000  offer 
turned  down. 

Derby  have  signed  the  Esto- 
nian goalkeeper  Mart  Poom 
for  £500.000  from  Flora  Tal- 
linn. The  25-year-old  played 
for  Jim  Smith  when  he  was  in 
charge  at  Portsmouth. 

Smith  has  ai«n  completed 
the  joint  £12  million  signing 
of  the  first  Costa  Ricans  to 
play  in  England.  Paulo  Wan- 
chope,  a striker,  and  Mauri- 
cio  Solis,  a midfielder. 

Nottingham  Forest  are  in- 
terested in  signing  the  central 
defender  Tom  Sier,  another 
Heerenveen  player.  And  Mor- 
ton's striker  Derek  Lilley  was 
last  night  having  talks  with 
Crystal  Palace  over  a £700,000 
move;  Leeds  are  also 
interested. 
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Not  so  streetwise ...  the  former  England  Pnder-21  defender  Gary  Croft  returns  to  his  digs  after  a morning's  training  — photograph;  don  mcphs 

Moved  in  haste,  repenting  at  leisure 


Roy  Collins  on  Gary  Croft,  who  joined  Blackburn  for  £1  million 
on  deadline  day  last  year  but  has  played  only  six  times  since  then 


Little  set  to  sell  Johnson  and  Curcic 


Peter  White 

ASTON  VILLA’S  manager 
Brian  Little  hopes  to 
raise  more  than  £5  million 
before  the  transfer  dead- 
line today  by  selling 
Tommy  Johnson  and  Sasa 
Curcic. 

Celtic  are  ready  to  offer 
£22  million  for  the  striker 
Johnson,  and  Little  is  will- 
ing to  reduce  the  fee  for 
Curcic  to  about  £3  million, 
hoping  that  will  prompt  a 
club  to  buy  the  unsettled 
Serb  midfielder. 

But  Little  himself  is  un- 
likely to  sign  anyone  before 


the  summer.  He  has  been 
told  that  his  prime  targets. 
Andy  Cole  of  Manchester 
United  and  Stan  Collymore 
of  Liverpool,  will  not  be 
available  until  the  close 
season  at  the  earliest. 

Roy  Makaay  of  the  Dutch 
club  Vitesse  Arnhem  is  an- 
other target,  and  when  Villa 
are  floated  on  the  stock 
market  Little  may  have  as 
much  as  £25  million  for 
team-strengthening. 

The  reduced  price  for 
Curcic  may  interest  Leeds 
and  Sheffield  Wednesday, 
who  Inquired  recently  but 
were  put  off  then  by  Villa's 
insistence  on  £4  million. 


IN  NATIONWIDE  League 
dressing  rooms  up  and 
down  the  country  today, 
young  mpn  will  be  dream- 
ing of  a summons  to  the  man- 
ager’s office  to  be  told:  "Get 
yourself  to  Old  Trafford 
sharpish,  lad.  Alex  Ferguson 
wants  to  talk  to  you.” 

Or  Kenny  Dalglish,  or  Ar- 
sine Wenger  or  Ruud  Gullit 
or  Brian  Little.  Or  if  (ate  is 
having  a laugh  at  your  ex- 
pense, Graeme  Souness. 

Transfer  deadline  day, 
with  the  last  call  for  business 
at  5pm  tonight,  is  the  last 
chance  for  struggling  manag- 
ers to  push  their  chips  suc- 
cessfully on  to  red.  when 
black  has  been  coming  up  all 
season;  the  last  opportunity 
for  managers  with  winning 
bands  to  buy  another  ace  for 
the  hole. 

Like  all  gambles  it  is 
fraught  with  danger.  For  club 
| and  player  alike,  deadline  day 


can  just  as  easily  end  up  as 
red-face  day.  Ask  Gary  Croft 
the  England  Under-21  de- 
fender who  made  a £1  million 
move  from  Grimsby  to  Black- 
burn on  this  day  last  year. 

Blackburn  may  not  be  ev- 
erybody's idea  of  the  promised 
land  but  they  were  the  Pre- 
miership champions  at  the 
time,  and  when  Croft  agreed 
to  join — he  took  less  than  two 
hours  over  It  — he  still  had 
every  reason  to  believe  that 
one  of  his  new  team-mates 
would  be  Alan  Shearer. 

In  this  season’s  official 
team  photograph  Croft  is  sit- 
ting next  to  the  then  manager 
Ray  Harford.  Since  then  the 
23-year-old  has  played  only 
six  games,  and  he  must  wait 
for  the  arrival  of  the  new 
manager  Roy  Hodgson  this 
summer  to  learn  his  future. 

Croft,  a dedicated  young 
professional,  says:  *Tm  nn 
quitter  and  I wouldn’t  like  to 


leave  here  without  having 
made  my  mark.  If  other  play- 
ers'leave  this  summer,  hope- 
fully it  will  leave  tbe  door 
open  for  me.  But  if  die  new 
manager  doesn't  like  the  look 
of  me  I’ll  be  moving  on. 

‘It’s  been  very  frustrating, 
horrible  really.  Once  you've 
played  on  a bigger  stage  it's 
hard  being  stuck  in  the 
reserves.  Okay,  Grimsby 
wasn't  that  big  a stage  but  it 
was  first-team  football  at  a 
goodleveL" 

Instead  of  featuring  on 
Match  of  the  Day  laying  on  a 
couple  of  Shearer’s  final  goals 
for  Blackburn  last  season, 
Croft  found  himself  playing  in 
the  Central  League.  And 
things  did  not  look  any  more 
promising  when  he  received 
his  first-team  shirt  this  season: 
No.  34.  the  final  one  allocated. 

Yet  he  forced  his  way  into 
the  team  by  October  and 
began  a run  of  games  In  place 


of  the  injured  Graeme  Le 
Saux.  And  even  though  the 
Rh  gland  defender  reached  frill 
fitness  a month  later,  Croft 
believed  he  had  held  off  the 
challenge  with  one  of  his  best 
performances  in  a 1-1  draw  i 
With  Chelsea. 

“I  really  thought  I played 
well,  but  the  next  game 
Graeme  came  back  in.  He’s 
such  a well-known  and  popu- 
lar figure  that  I didn't  see  it 
as  a reflection  on  my  abilities. 
But  I’ve  not  been  able  to  get 
back  in.  which  means  fm : 
missing  all  the  bonuses. 

‘Tve  just  got  to  he  profes- 1 
sional  about  it.  Recently  Tve 
been  called  away  from 
reserve  games  at  the  last  min- 
ute to  join  file  first  team  and 
then  not  got  into  the  squad. 
Tve  missed  out  on  a few 
games  that  way.  which  has 
meant  doing  a bit  of  work  on 
my  own  to  keep  match-fit” 

Although  Harford  was  not 
around  on  the  day  he  signed 
— the  then  first-team  coach 
Tony  Parkes  cut  the  deal  — 
Craft  had  every  reason  to  be 
confident  as  he  had  played 


Martyn  deserves  to  wear  deputy  badge 


David  Lacey  finds  Leeds’s  goalkeeper  hoping  for  an  England  recall  against  Mexico 


Glenn  hoddle  may 
have  lost  the  equiva- 
lent of  an  entire  Eng- ! 
land  side  as  he  tries  to  assem- 
ble a recognisable  team  for 
Saturday’s  friendly  against 
Mexico,  but  he  still  has  plenty 
of  goalkeepers  in  stock. 
Enough,  certainly,  to  stimu- 
late the  debate  about  the 
likely  identity  of  David  Sea- 
man's eventual  successor. 

There  is  plenty  of  mileage 
left  in  the  33-year-old  Seaman, 
despite  the  Arsenal  man’s 
ring- rustiness  against  Liver- 
pool on  Monday  night  when 
he  returned  after  a knee  oper- 
ation, but  it  is  plain  that  Eng- 
land need  a consistently  reli- 


able alternative.  And  if  they  : 
do  qualify  for  the  1998  World 
Cup,  Hoddle  will  need  to  have  I 
found  one  some  time  before 
the  squad  sets  off  for  France. 

When  Seaman's  knee  forced 
him  out  of  last  month's  World 
Cup  qualifier  against  Italy, 
Hoddle's  goalkeeping  options 
were  much  of  a muchness.  He 
had  Tim  Flowers,  Terry  Ven- 
ables's  second  choice,  and 
Liverpool's  improving  but 
still  error-prone  David  James, 
but  he  went  for  Tottenham’s 
Ian  Walker,  an  excellent  goal- 
keeper but  one  who  had  been 
having  a rough  time  at  Spurs. 

Walker  was  unfairly 
blamed  for  the  goal  from 
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Gianfranco  Zola  that  won  the 
game  for  Italy,  yet  the  feeling 
remained  that  the  choice 
would  have  been  happier  had 
the  Premiership's  in  form 
goalkeeper  been  in  the  squad. 

George  Graham.  Leeds's 
manager,  has  been  singing  a 
Hallelujah  Chorus  of  praise 
for  Nigel  Martyn  ever  since 
taking  over  at  El  land  Road  in 
September.  He  reckons  Mar- 
tyn is  the  best  goalkeeper  he 
has  managed  after  Seaman, 
and  was  astonished  when 
Hoddle  Ignored  him. 

More  eyebrows  will  be 
raised  if  Martyn  does  not 
make  an  appearance  of  some 
sort  at  Wembley  on  Saturday. 
At  30  he  has  reached  the  con- 
ventional age  of  goalkeeping 
maturity.  More  to  the  point, 
he  has  kept  19  clean  sheets 
this  season. 

It  is  four  years  since  he  won 


Results 


Soccer 

AVON  INSURANCE  COHBUUTTONi 
KM  DMaloK  Chanun  Z Norwich  0: 
i Crystal  Palace  4.  Bournemouth  1;  Swan- 
sea 1 Arsenal  2. 

1 TRANSFERS.-  Tm  Andre  F»a  striker,  SK 
Burnt  Bergen  to  Everton  and  Claus  EJe- 
vasg.  defender  SK  Brann  Bergen  to  Ever- 
ton. combined  £28  million;  Des  Hamilton. 

I MMxsfc.  Bradford  C to  Newcastle,  tli 
million:  Miguel  de  Souza,  striker. 
! Wycombe  to  Petartoroufln.  ESajOOft  John 
Ford,  mMHetttar,  Gillingham  to  Barms. 
*25J»ft  Scott  Shunm,  defender.  Torquay 
to  CalCftaCtor,  El 5,000;  Darren  WtMOll. 
defender.  Derby  to  Birmingham,  on  loan; 

John  Fraln.  mtolMdar.  Birmingham  to 

Northampton,  tree:  PtiP  Kfog.  defender. 
Aston  Vide  to  Swindon,  tree:  Keim  Scon, 
striker.  Nmrich  to  Wycombe,  on  lean; 
Brian  McCrary.  midOeider,  Wycombe  to 
Hereford,  tree:  Martin  Turner,  midfielder, 
| Telford  to  Hereford  an  loan:  Tim  Clarke. 
Boaikeepor.  York  to  Scuntmrpo.  tree; 
Mark  3omways.  goalkeeper.  Scunthorpe 
to  York,  on  loan.  Juefln  Walker,  midfielder, 
Nottingham  Forest  to  SamUtorpe,  on  loam 
Darren  Currie,  midfielder,  Shrewsbury  to 
I Sb*s.  tt»;  Man  Poom.  Tallinn  SC  Flore  to 
I Demy,  £900.000;  Chris  woods,  goalkeeper. 


the  last  of  his  three  England 
caps,  under  Graham  Taylor 
against  Germany  In  Detroit,  a 
game  England  lost  2-1.  Klins- 
mann scored  the  winner  from 
the  rebound  after  Martyn 
touched  a shot  from  Ziege  on 
to  a post 

Although  Graham  has  un- 
doubtedly helped  talk  Martyn 
back  into  the  international 
reckoning,  Howard  Wilkin- 
son's decision  to  sign  him 
from  Crystal  Palace  last  sum- 
mer for  £2£  million  was  the 
most  important  step. 

Martyn  had  been  at  Selhurst 
Park  for  seven  seasons  and  his 
international  prospects  had 
yo-yoed  with  Palace’s  ups  and 
downs.  When  a mishit  shot 
from  Leicester’s  Steve  Oar* 
idge  beat  Palace  in  the  dying 
seconds  of  extra  time  In  last 
season's  First  Division  play-off 
final  Martyn  suspected  that  ft 


Soumaiwttun  to  Sunderland.  free;  Alan 
Johnston,  wtogar.  Rennes  to  Sunderland. 
CSSO.OOO.  Michael  Jackson,  defender.  Bury 

to  t>naton.  C12S.00Q. 

Tennis 

UPTON  CHAMMBWH1PS  (Key  Sto- 
eyaiw):  Mam  rsiefli  reaadi  P Vs  fem 
IU31  M M Lanson  is*e)  6-2.  6-ft  T Hee- 
ler (Ami  bt  A Corretja  (Sol  6-4,  6-4.  O 
tiiwIWr  (Croatia)  M D Hrbaiy  (Slovak) 
6-4.  6-4;  J Hotato  (Swe)  M M Philip- 
poussfe  (Ana)  6-3, 6-4;  A Medvedev  (Uhr) 
be  N Kurt  (Swe)  4-8,  $-3, 7-5;  S Bnfefeera 
(Sp|  bi  G E0to  iArof  7-ft  S-C  H Dreekafen 
(Gar;  tv  M nilamxn  (Swe)  6-3. 6-*;  J Cou- 
rier (US)  tR  R Krajtoeft  (Mato)  7-6,  M. 
■am  Qfefe  Owfe  M Safee  (US)  bt 
I Stall 04  (Rom)  3-6.  6-2.  B-ft  B Padua 
(Aid)  bt  3 Tmtuti  (Fi)  6-3.  6-3. 

QrtAND  PMX  HASSAN  II  (Rabat): 
hml  n— A V fewah  13p)  bt  O 
Cross  (GV)«fR  EAhnrak  (Sg)  HL  Jone- 
9on  (Sato)  6-2.  7-R  H Aral  (Uer)  bt  D 
Skocti  |Cz)  6-3. 6-3. 


might  be  time  to  move.  “I 
probably  had  stayed  at  Palace 
too  long.  You  get  a new  chal- 
lenge at  a bigger  dub.” 

The  principal  difference  at 
Leeds  is  the  specialist  coach- 
ing Martyn  has  received  from 
John  Burridge.  for  whom 
goalkeeping  is  a religion.  "We 
didn’t  have  a goalkeeping 
coach  at  Palaoe.  so  getting 
one  for  two  or  three  days  a 
week  has  really  helped  me.” 
Martyn’s  performance  at  , 
Highbury  last  month,  when  to  , 
Graham’s  satisfaction  Leeds 
knocked  Arsenal  out  of  tbe  i 
FA  Cup.  confirmed  his  readi- , 
ness  for  an  England  return.  I 
He  is  overdue  an  opportunity  | 
to  remind  Hoddle  of  the  quail- , 
ties  which  persuaded  Taylor 
he  was  worth  a place  In  the 
international  queue. 

• Walker,  the  Arsenal  captain 
Tony  Adams  and  Manchester 
United’s  Gary  Neville  were 
last  night  the  latest  to  drop  out 
of  tbe  squad  through  injury. 


Cricket 

ICC  TROPHY  (KinJB  Lumpur}:  Canada 
264-8  (50  over*).  Namibia  204  (43,2  Dvorak 
Canada  won  by  60  rum.  fowl  66  (31.6 
own).  Ireland  B3-D  (17  2 mars).  Ira  ana 
won  by  10  wtekeis.  Scan  and  (50 

overs).  Hong  Kong  134  (40.4  orars).  Scot- 
land won  for  87  runs.  Papua  New  Clalnee 
216-4  (30  avers)  naJy  118  (48  mm). 
Papua  Now  Guinns  won  by  Itri  rum  Fill 
111  (JOJ overs).  East  and  Central  Alrtca 78 
(44  overs).  FIJI  won  by  35  runs.  Danmark 
148-9  (GO  ovani.  united  Arab  Emirates  147 
(46.2  overs).  Danmark  won  one  run. 

Cycling 

TOUR  OF  SARDINIA  (CagttorO.  fat 
stapw  (162km:  Italian  unless  HUH);  t,  N 
*41  nail  4hr  18mm  38aac:  2,  E Loom;  3,  U 
Tom);  «.  J Svoretla  (Cz>.  fi.  U Mon:  8.  S 
Bolducd;  7,  V Olevanlan  (Rusk  B.  F Co- 

forms:  3.  FFrigo:  ItJ.  S SI  oca  melll  alt  same 

Bnw. 


Groin  injury  deprives  Scotland 
of  Ferguson’s  striking  presence 

DUNCAN  FERGUSON  l cer,  and  the  midfielder 
was  tbe  most  disturbing  I Paul  Lambert  to  play  for 


Ice  Hockey 


I— 'was  the  most  disturbing 
of  the  three  withdrawals 
from  Scotland's  squad  for 
foe  World  Cup  qualifying 
double-header  against  Esto- 
nia on  Saturday  and  Aus- 
tria next  Wednesday.- 
writes  Patrick  Glenn. 

The  Everton  striker  — 
joined  on  the  injured  list  by 
two  Rangers  players,  the 
defender  Alan  McLaren 
and  midfielder  lan  Fergu-  1 
son  — remained  at  Goodi-  ] 
son  Park  for  treatment  to  a 
groin  injury  as  the  rest  of ! 
foe  squad  assembled  and 
then  trained  at  Celtic  Park. 

He  was  regarded  as  a cer- 
tain starter  for  tbe  match 
against  Estonia  at  Kilmar- 
nock’s Rugby  Park.  But  his  i 
absence  has  not  prompted  , 
Scotland’s  manager  Craig ! 
Brown  to  send  for  a 
replacement,  or  to  Change 
his  mind  about  permitting 
another  striker,  John  Spen- 1 


Toyota  GaUca  4^57. Oft  3.  A Scftwsrz  (Cer) 
Fora  Escort  AJSOMi  4,  G de  Mevhis  (Fr) 
Fort  Eacon  ftOS-23:  5.  J-P  Ricitabnl  (Mo- 
naco) Fort  Escort  6.10.17:  B.  M Karate** 
(Japan)  Subaru  Impress  6.1040:  7.  G 
Trotlea  (Uru)  UHsufoaM  Lancer  6.10.64;  e, 
U SWW  (Auk)  Mitsubishi  Lancer  6.11.04;  8. 
A UeflM  (GSI  Volkswagen  Oort  5.1264; 
10.  A Lopes  fPOr)  Peugeot  MB  3,13.42. 
Wald  Wteaa-  nlsinrn  ..111  «M- 
1.  MaMnan  iBpta:  g.  C Meffee  (G6) 
Subaru  toiprau  13;  3.  C Sal  nr  (So)  Ford 
Escort  12:  4.  Scfomz  11:  6=.  P LiotH  (it) 
Subaru  Imprea  K Enloson  (Swo)  Subaru 
Imprwe  ifr.  7=.  R Bums  (OBJ  Mitsubishi 
Lancer;  Lola  6;  9. 1 Duncan  (Ken)  Toyota 
CeDca  4;  ip,  Mwtus  3.  —Nnawai1 
iiA-rmpln  1.  Sitoaru  03pte  2.  MHau- 
btonl  2ft  3.  Ford  23. 

Squash 

SCRUB  RHA1&  (HattMO):  Har- 

WMON  s parti*  (Eng)  M C Walker 
(sigj  6-9.  10-8,  9-7.  10 -a  R Csfea  (Aus) 
U B Martin  (Aus)  B-e.  9-4.  7-ft  10-9,  8-3. 


cer,  and  the  midfielder 
Paul  Lambert  to  play  for 
their  clubs  in  the  next  two 
days. 

Brown’s  decision  to  allow 
Spencer  to  join  QyPR  at 
Oxford  on  Saturday,  and 
Lambert  to  remain  with 
Borussia  Dortmund  for 
tonight* s Bnndeeliga  match 
against  St  Pauli  in  Ham- 
burg. was  a sure  sign  that 
neither  would  be  in  the  side 
against  Estonia. 

Lambert  will  join  the 
squad  at  their  Ayrshire 
headquarters  tomorrow, 
and  a decision  will  be  made 
on  Saturday  night  on 
whether  to  allow  Spencer 
to  stay  with  his  club  for 
Monday's  home,  match 
against  Wolves. 

Brown  is  already  without 
the  Monaco  midfielder 
Jphn  Collins  for  tbe  Esto- 
nia because  the  mid- 

fielder will  be  serving  a 
one-game  suspension. 


Fixtures 


(7A0  unless  «afed). 

Soccer 

■CIS  LEACUb  8*0000  PMtoonc  Bare 

stead  NhuMd  Police. 

nvraa  uumuk  rimw  wau* 

Liverpool  v BI*eM?im  (7M. 

AVON  IMURANCB  COABMATJONl 
Srt  Wufelui*  Luton  v WaPart  (7.0). 

Rugby  Union 

COVRASS  CLUBS  CHUmONSHlPl 
I ■■Bin  Onto  WaM  Hartapota  v Bath. 

Basketball 


Lotoastfe-  (8j0). 


i Thoms  Valley  v 


Basketball 


NBA]  Toronto  84.  tntffefla  9ft  AUaMa  98. 
Portland  ».  Orlando  114.  Sacramento  103:. 
San  Antonta  84,  aevaland  fift  CMcago  94. 
Dallas  &Z  'touston  lit.  Mrnnaou  103: 
PToenta  117.  Mlhvaukvo  112:  Gehten  8to» 
89.  SeMSs  13ft  LA  Clippers  110.  Vancou- 
ver KK  (art 


NHU  Hartford  o.  Ceforado  4,  New  danay . 
8.  Philadelphia  4;  Tampa  Bay  5.  Ottawa  ft 
Washington  3.  St  Louis  2 Calgary  3.  Amt- 
helm  2. 


Motor  Sport 


POmiOlllIB  RALLVi  laaJwg  M 
iSaUbmut  1.  T MaMnan  (Fin)  umtotohl 
Lancer  4hr  53mln  01  sec;  2.  F Ltax  (Bel) 


(Hated  rAJ):  Bsjw  Semt-ffnvtw  o Ttte- 
mliito  (fin)  fat  J Ruaeell  (Eng)  10-a,  3-8, 
9-5,  9-1;  A Wtitoiai  (Eng)  bt  M Eggere 
barger  (Swto)  6-8.  9-4.  4-8.  9-5.  9-4. 
Itot  Tnorato  an  M Stevanson  7-0,  3-4. 
8-0. 941 

OtrtB  Till  rtaalii  K Hbom  (Bel)  jh  c 
Co9an  (Ena)  8-10.  3-9.  9-0;  8-6.  10-8:  T 
■rtavlEng) M 1 Stoehr  (Fr)  2-9, »-?. 9-Z. 
B-»  Ffeafc  BaSajr « Hannas  6-6.  B-i.  8-4, 


• Robert  Milter,  the  only  British  rider  to 
hava  won  the  mountains  Wb  to  Via  Tew 
de  Franc*,  was  yostontoy  named  as  the 
British  Cycling  Federation's  now  national 
road  coKh.  wrttea  Oralwn  Snowdon.  The 
38-ywold  Sew,  who  succeoaa  Doug  DaH 
ley.  retired  from  twang  aMr  wlnnug  the 
British  pcotseakteial  road  race  fide  In  1985. 

• Tfeiya  Bailey  d UncairaiMr*  defeat  ad 
Bolgium’e  Khn  Hannan  *-6, 9-1. 9-4  to  win 
the  European  Undar-19  Junior  Squash 
Championship  In  HofeinkL 


David  Lacey  on  a 
victory  for  reason 

IN  REFUSING  to  malw  a 
three-point  turn  yesterday 
the  FA’s  appeal  board  has 


under  Harford  for  England  in 
an-  under-21  tournament  in 
Toulon  the  previous  year 
alongside  another  couple  of 
promising  youngsters,  David 
Beckham  and  Phil  Neville. 

Looking  back,  he  realises 
that  he  did  not  ask  how  long 
Le  Saux  would  be  out,  who 
would  he  first  choice  for  the 
shirt.  "I  wasn’t  told  an  awfdl 
lot,”  he  says,  “but  I was  keen 
to  get  away  from  Grimsby  to 
play  Premiership  football, 
and  I pretty  much  signed 
there  and  then.” 

So  does  he  regret  the  move? 
"In  a way  I do.  It’s  not  that  I 
dislike  Blackburn  or  their 
fens,  more  I wish  that  Td  had 
time  to  think  things  over.  If 
Td  waited  until  the  end  of  the 
season,  a few  more  Premier- 
ship clubs  might  have  been  in 
for  me  and  Td  be  playing  first- 
team  football. 

“Being  an  England  Under-21 
player,  I was  thinking  to  the 
foture,  wanting  to  be  in  a posi- 
tion to  show  my  ability  and 
impress  people  further  up.  But 
I haven’t  thought  about  Eng- 
land for  some  time  how:” 


preserved  me  of  football  s 
most 'important  principles, 
namely  that,  Jn  all  but  foe 
most  extraordinary  circum- 
stances, toamc  are  expected  to 
show  up  for  matches. 

Middlesbrough's  unilateral 

late  cancellation  of  their  fix- 
ture at  Blackburn  would  not 
have  been  tolerated  in  a Sun- 
day-morning league,  let  alone 
the  Premiership.  They  might 
not  have  been  able  to  field  a 
recognisable  team  at  Ewood 
Park,  and  nobody  has  queried 
their  assertion  that  only  17 
players  wit  of  a staff  of  40 
were  fit,  but  the  feet  remains 
that  they  could  stOl  have  put 
out  a side. 

Admittedly  it  would  have 
been  a bizarre  mixture.  Three 
of  the  survivors  were  goal- 
keepers, -five  had  no  first- 
team  experience,  and  two 
were  first-year  professionals. 
But  several  other  Premier- 
ship dubs,  among  them  West 
Ham,  Tottenham  and  Leices- 
ter City,  have  been  reduced  to 
pirtiHng  juniors  in  their  first 
teams  this  season. 

To  have  allowed  Boro’s  ap- 
peal on  a rule-book  technical- 
ity- -would  have  opened  a 
whole  new  can  of  worms.  It 
would  have  amounted  to  an 
admission  that  clubs  had  the 
right  to  delay  fixtures  until 
weakened  squads  bad  been 
brought  up  to  strength.  This 
may  not  have  been  Middles- 
brough's aim  but  that  is  what 
will  have  happened  when 
they  eventually  turn  up  at 
Blackburn,  new.  signings  and 
alL 

Yesterday’s  outcome  at 
Heathrow  is  satisfactory  all 
round.  If  the  argument  lor 
docking  Boro  three  points  in 
foe  first  place  wah  strong,  the 
case  against  giving  them  back 
2%  months  later  was  even 
stronger. 

It  would  have  subjected  the 
relegation  struggle  to  a piece 
of  revisionism  which  would 
have  had  the  disadvantaged 
clubs  hammering  on  the  door 
of  Lancaster  Gate. 

Even  Middlesbrough  need 
not  be  too  disappointed,  given 
the  present  surge  of  form 
which  looks  like  keeping 
them  In  the  Premiership 
without  the  aid  of  a leading 
Queen’s  CounseL 

The  law  has'  no  place  in  de- 
ciding who  goes  up  or  down 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  in 
this  instance,  George  Carman 
hangs  up  his  boots. 


Patrick  CUem 


PAUL  McSTAY  has  to  con- 
sider a future  away  from 
Parkhead,  after  the  long-serv- 
ing Celtic  midfielder  revealed 
yesterday  that  he  will  not  be 
offered  a new  contract  when 
his  current  deal  expires  In  the 
summer. 

After  17  years  with  Celtic 
the  82-year-old  McStay  will 
have  to  accept  monthly  agree- 
ments or  move  out  But  It  is 
unlikely  he  would  move  to  an- 
other Scottish  club. 

McStay,  who  joined  the 
Scotland  squad  yesterday  to 
prepare  for  tbe  World  Cup  . 
qualifiers  against  Estonia  and 
Austria,  was  out  for  four 
months  earlier  this  season  be- 
cause of  an  ankle  Injury 
which  seemed  a potential 
threat  to  his  career. 

But  it  was  widely  assumed 
Celtic  would  renew  his  con- 
tract “We  had  talks  last 
week,  figures  were  mentioned 
and  everything  seemed  to  be 
all  right,”  he  said-  "But  I was 
told  yesterday  that  I wouldn’t 
be  offered  a new  deal,  so 
now  I have  some  thinking 
to  do. 

“Of  course  ni  have  to  con- 
sider tbe  possibility  of  leav- 
ing Celtic  after  all  this  time, 
but  there’s  no  rush.  First  pri- 
ority at  foe  moment  is  help- 
ing Scotland  through  two 
very  important  matches.” 
Meanwhile  David  Robert- 
son, 'foe  Rangers  left-back, 
has  been  offered  a three-year 
deal  by  Perugia.  They  are  one 
of  several  Italian  Serie  A 
clubs,  including  Atalanta  and 
Internal  on  ate,  interested  in 
the  defender,  who  will  be  out 
of  contract  this  summer. 

Rangers,  however,  are  still 
negotiating  to  keep  Robert- 
son. who  was  one  of  Walter 
Smith’s  first  signings  in  foe 
summer  of  1991,  arriving 
from  Aberdeen  for  almost 
£1  million.  - 

"Perugia  have  made  David 
a very  attractive  offer,”  con- 
firmed fiie  player's  agent,  Jim 
McArthur. 

Rangers  arealsorenegotiat- 
ing with  lan  Ferguson  and 
Gordon  Dune,  both  of  whom 
wfll  likewise  be  out  of  con- 
tract this  summer.  ' 
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Boxing 


Board  makes  ahniiai 
brain  scans  mandatory 

S^2£ffift5S I ajss tt-& i ^s* j »»= 


sport's  abolitionists. 


fight  against  Drew  Docherty,  Hearn  and  Mickey  Duff  have 
a promotion  which  saw  fens  indicated  they  are  supporting 
otHewas  not  alone  in  qaes-  our  aims  and  will  becontrlb- 
ornng  ms  further  involve-  uting  to  the  trust  ftmd." 

A succession  of  Incidents  iq 

*That  was  a dreadfhl  trag-  the  Nineties,  most  notably  the 


has  been  an- 
nounced by  the  British  Box- 
ing Board  of  Control,  which 
says  this  will  make  the  sport 
safer  than  anywhere  else  In 
the  world. 

From  Monday  each  licensed 
boxer  will  have  to  undergo  an 


dures  in  1995  following  the 
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.Motor  Racing 

Loia  put 
brakes 
on  FI 
season 


death  of  Jaa«  Wtimn  ™ ixag.  tne  Nineties,  most  notably  the 

said  this  ?dy'  ^ said  yesterday.  “But  deaths  of  Murray  and  Bradley 

sSSs  goMffiMK  saaLSursass 


Rod  Douglas 


Michael  Watson  Gerald  McClellan 


October  21, 19  89: 

Bod  Douglas  complained  of 
dizziness  and  nausea  after 
being  outclassed  In  a Brit- 
ish middleweight  title  fight 


me  world.  this  off  the  eroradanH  h 7i£c  y ™ watsoa  and  Gerald  Model-  dizziness  and  nausea  after 

From  Monday  each  licensed  been  as  goodas  hfe  SSd  ““  ■ Jan,  led  to  widespread  calls  being  outclassed  in  a Brit- 

boxer  will  have  to  undergo  an  poling  taming  for  the  sport  to  be  banned.  Ssh  middleweight  title  finir 

annual  magnetic  resonance  rasn  each  fro&^6IonSj 2311  *5lJd  **  But  Morris  was  in  bullish  at  Wembley  Arena  by  Hm*c 

imaging  (MRI)  scStefoS  "You  861  «* 

being  allowed  to  fight,  and  the  are  wffirjto toS?™ nS  Statalteft  fZ,*01 a in  my  risk  sport;  Fortunately  the  signs 

board  has  set  up  a trust  ftmd  fesgionSs  £150  to  he  iSS  « n?  A Just  ask  the  Jockey  dub  or  were  recognised  and  he  wa 

to  help  boxers  meet  the  cost  Ckrttto towdirffhSr  5®  w™J,e  paid  the  Rugby  Football  Union  or  taken  tohSSSl  where  he 

Thet^wfllbemadeatelght  SStSJaft  ^ 1?volved  A*  motor  uncterwent^SencT 

centres.  Belfast  Bristol.  Bir-  ‘it  is  important  that  the  St-  t i2£  h^L5^-  016  ®°rt.  What  we  are  doing  here  brain  surgery  for  the 
mineham  Cardiff  PJacgm,  «.ms “Uporrant  that  me  money  I have  donated.  should  not  be  seen  as  a lcnee-  rmtMval  nf  a Ma«i  m.. 


s=~  SSH- 

SSSfffB 


The  tests  will  be  made  at  eight 
caitres.  Belfast,  Bristol,  Bir- 


first  three  fights 

"It  is  important  that  the 


public  canree  we  are  do^ 
M^i?iChMSter  a?*d  e^etything  that  we  can  and 
Newcastle,  with  the  results  are  sticking  to  our  word.  Also 

^n^S^attheLondon  the  opponents  oFhoxlng° 

. . people  like  the  British  Mech- 

Auy  abnormality  or  deteri-  cal  Association.  can  RM  what 


sport.  What  we  are  doing  here 
should  not  be  seen  as  a knee- 


Tfae  board  is  hopefhl  that  jerk  reaction.  You  can  never 
ite  trust  fund  win  acquire  make  boxing  totally  safe  but 


underwent  emergency 
brain  surgery  for  the 
removal  of  a blood  clot.  The 
operation  was  successful 
and  he  went  on  to  make  a 


SSS  SS! 

Promotions  wwild  allow  box-  tor  the  neurological  health  of 


September  21. 1991 
Michael  Watson  was 
knocked  out  by  Chris  Eu- 
bank in  a WHO  super-mid- 
dleweight title  fight  at 
White  Hart  Lane. 

He  collapsed  in  the  ring 
and  underwent  emergency 
surgery  for  the  removal  of 
a blood  clot.  He  needed  a 
second  operation  after  com- 
ing close  to  death,  but  has 
made  a partial  recovery 
from  the  two  brain  opera- 
tions. He  uses  a wheelchair, 
but  can  now  walk  short  dis- 
tances unaided. 


Alan  Homy 


Any  aononnamy  or  deteri-  cal  Asscci»tfan ::  r~.  w*-  iw  me  neurological  ne 

otatton  detected  to  the  ^ «»  to  have  free  scans  in  all  fighters  in  this  way. 

M«in  a 1 1.1.  ™ nig.  future.  “Whothor  nr  nnf  Hu 


February  25, 1995: 

Gerald  McClellan  collapsed 
in  the  ring  after  being 
knocked  out  by  Nigel  Benn 
in  a WBC  super-middle- 
weight title  fight  watched 
by  a national  television  au- 
dience of  13  million. 

He  underwent  emergency 
surgery  in  London  for  a 

blOOd  clot  On  the  brain.  Was 

flown  back  to  the  US  in  an 
air  ambulance  and  remains 
blind,  almost  totally  deaf, 
and  will  require  nursing 
supervision  for  the  rest  of 
his  life. 


THE  Lola  Formula  One 
team  have  withdrawn 
from  the  world  champi- 
onship after  only  one  race,  in 
Australia  three  weeks  ago,  in 
which  neither  oT  their  Ford 
VB-engined  cars  driven  by 
Ricardo  Rosset  and  Vincenzo 
Sospiri  qualified. 

The  cars  and  team  person- 
nel were  last  night  being 
recalled  from  Sao  Paulo  where 
they  had  been  preparing  for 
Sunday's  Brazilian  Grand 
Prtx,  reducing  the  number  of 
cars  entered  at  Interlagos 
from  24  to  22.  Problems  with 
the  team's  finances  are  under- 
stood to  be  the  problem. 

“We  have  met  every  manu- 
facturing deadline.’*  said  the 
team’s  founder  Eric  Broadley, 
“but  the  demands  of  the  on- 
going programme  must  be 
matched  by  funding  and  this 
was  not  forthcoming." 

Backing  was  to  be  generated 
from  a complex  promotion  in- 
volving a fen  dub  for  Master- 
Card holders.  However,  delays 
in  establishing  it  meant 
sponsorship  payments  were 
delayed. 

The  cars  had  only  the  mini- 
mum of  pre-season  testing,  and 
reliance  on  an  uncompetitive 
Cosworth-Ford  Zetec  R-V8  en- 
gine — which  powered 
Michael  Schumacher's  Benet- 
ton to  the  world  championship 
back  in  1994  — meant  qualify- 
ing would  always  be  a 
struggle. 

Lola,  based  in  Huntingdon, 
are  one  of  Britain's  most 
respected  and  versatile  manu- 
facturers. Their  cars  have 
proved  competitive  in  every 
international  category  apart 
from  Fi  and.  although  they 
have  supplied  chassis  to  grand 
prix  teams,  this  project  was 
their  First  as  a works 
operation. 

In  1993  Nigel  Mansell  won 
the  IndyCar  championship  in 
a Lola-Ford.  However,  sales 
tailed  off  last  season  and  Lo- 
la's US  importer  for  30  years, 
the  Chicago-based  Carl  Haas, 
this  year  switched  allegiance 
to  the  new  American-made 
Swift  chassis,  to  which 
Michael  Andretti  gave  a debut 
victory  last  month  in  the 
opening  round  of  the  series. 


could  mean  a fighter  has  his 
licence  suspended  or  with- 
drawn. It  is  intended  to  help 


Warren,  Britain’s  leading 
promoter,  was  deeply  afrA^teH 


,, , . . “Whether  or  not  the  aboil-  long-term  well-being  surelv 

“That  would  be  our  ideal.”  tionlsts  will  be  appeased  has  to  be  welcomed.” 


bv  Turin  ,UL.-~  ^ I he.said*rand  1110  otber  three  remains  to  be  seen,  though 

by  Murray’s  death  after  a I principal  promoters  in  Brit-  anything  that  helpsa  fighters 


umg^enn  well-bemg  surely  scanning  is  very  important  must  watch  ever-increasing 
hasto  be  welcomed.  hut  still  only  a step  along  the  costs  that  burden  boxers,  but 

Tn®  board  a i chairman  Len  way.  We  can  never  make  a we  must  always  listen  to  ad- 
■Nipper”  Read  said:  “Annual  risk  sport  entirely  safe,  we  vice  on  safety  in  the  ring  " 


T.®”"* * Rugby  Union 

Henmanout  Wc'iaps  31,  L Irish  18 

of  Cup  tie  Wasps 


Stephen  Bleriey  firmed  the  opinion  of  doctors  wU  VJ  U 

fa  Kav  Btscame  ^ America  that  an  operation 

r'r![a™rwn* was  needed,  I decided  to  go  ^ I _ 

■PIZM  HENMAN’S  insis-  aWay>”  **  OlOSGT 

jg  tence  that  rest  would  The  original  injury  was 
■ cure  his  right  elbow  sustained  during  childhood  ■ ■ ■■  ■ 

..  P problem  was  never  and  caused  Henman  problems  T IT  I ^ 

convincing,  and  on  Tuesday  three  years  ago.  Rest  was  LV/  LI  L I w 


T tence  that  rest  would  The  original  injury  was 
cure  his  right  elbow  sustained  during  rhririhond 
problem  was  never  and  caused  Henman  problems 
convincing,  and  on  Tuesday  three  years  ago.  Rest  was 
night  in  London  he  had  arth-  enough  then  to  ameliorate  the 
roscopic  surgery  to  remove  problem  although  the  under- 
small  pieces  of  bone  from  the  lying  cause  was  not 
inflamed  joint  addressed. 

He  will  miss  the  Euro-Afri-  David  Lloyd,  Britain’s 
can  Davis  Cup  tie  at  home  to  Davis  Cup  captain,  will  now 
Zimbabwe  starting  next  Fri-  be  doubly  anxious  that  Greg 


Wasps 

edge 

closer 


Roto  art  Armstrong 


day.  Britain  must  win  to  have  Rusedski's  troublesome  wrist 
a.  chance  of  competing  in  the  injury  does  not  recur.  Yester- 


warki  group  in  1998.  day  he  added  20-year-old  Ja- 

It  is  not  yet  known  how  mie  Delgado  to  the  squad  for 
long  he  will  need  to  recuper-  the  tie  at  Crystal  Palace., 
ate.  Dr  Michael  Turner,  the  Around  the  time  the  British 
Lawn  Tennis  Association’s  No.  1 was  having  his  opera- 
chief  medical  adviser,  yester-  tion  Fete  Sampras,  asked  here 


Davis  Cup  captain,  will  now  1 A § ASPS  opened  upasir- 
be  doubly  anxious  that  Greg  1/1/ point  lead  at  the  top  of 
Rusedski's  troublesome  wrist  V ¥ the  Courage  league 
injury  does  not  recur.  Yester-  with  a hard-earned  victory 
day  he  added  20-year-old  Ja-  over  a self-destructive  Irish 


mie  Delgado  to  the  squad  for  side  that  conceded  two  penal- 


ty tries  in  rugby  union’s  first 


Around  the  time  the  British  floodlit  match  at  Loftus  Road 
No.  l was  having  his  opera-  last  night. 


tion  Pete  Sampras,  asked  here  Complacent  refereeing 
day  suggested  six  weeks,  who  might  be  his  most  signifi-  allowed  the  Irish  to  finish 
which  would  leave  Henman  cant  challengers  over  the  next  with  15  players  on  the  »»ih 
straggling  to  recover  full  fit-  few  years,  singled  out  after  a thuggish  first-half  dis- 
ness  • for  the  French  Open  Henman.  play  of  punching  and  stamp- 

starting  on  May  26,  although  “He  is  the  one  guy  I find  is  mg  that  should  have  merited 


straggling  to  recover  fUU  fit- 
ness for  the  French  Open 
starting  on  May  26.  although 
the.  player  hopes  to  be  back 
.sooner, 

Henman,  world  No.  16,  lost 
in  the  first  round  of  the  lap- 
ton  Championships  here  last 


going  to  be  a threat,  not  only  at  least  one  red  card. 


for  me  but  all  the  guys,' 


Wasps  have  the  opportunity 


Saturday  to  a 19-year-old  he’s  expected  to  win.  which 
Spaniard,  Julian  Alonso,  will  mean  added  pressure, 
when  it  was  obvious  all  was  But  knowing  him  a little  bit  I 


said.  “He  has  got  a game  that  virtually  to  wrap  up  the 
will  be  consistent,  although  league  title  within  the  next  10 
there  will  come  a point  when  days  by  beating  their  nearest 
he’s  expected  to  win.  which  rivals,  Leicester  (away)  and 


ferfinm  well.  He  had  pulled 
out  of  the  previous  week’s 
tournament  In  Indian  Wells 


will  mean  added  pressure.  Bath  (home).  Despite  their 
But  knowing  him  a little  bit  I abrasiveness,  legal  and  other- 
think  he’ll  handle  things  wise,  the  Exiles,  who  are  in 


pretty  well.” 

Yesterday,  there  was  ftir- 


wheft  his  elbow  problem  tber  injury  news  at  the  Lipton 
flared  up.  But  he  said  surgery  event  which  saw  Sampras 


11  th  place,  stm  look  destined 
for  relegation. 

The  Exiles  displayed  their 
customary  barnstorming  tac- 
tics. driving  aggressively 


would  be  "the  last  resort”.  receive  a free  passage  to  the  tics,  driving  aggressively 
However,  he  than  had  a semi-finals.  He  was  due  to  through  the  middle  and  mix- 
scan  In  Florida  which  evi-  play  Hendrik  Dreekmann  but  ing  elements  of  rHP  with  a 
dentiy  convinced  him  that  an  the  German,  walking  hack  to  Hurry  of  boots  and  fists  which 
operation  was  unavoidable.  his  Miami  hotel  on  Tuesday  bizarrely  resulted  in  a penal- 
“ After  consultation  with  night,  tripped  over  in  the  ty  against  Wasps.  O’Shea 
British  doctors  who  con-  road  and  twisted  his  ankle.  kicked  an  angled  goaL 


Sport  in  brief 


Phone  firm’s  £1 3m 
answers  England  call 

ENGLISH  cricket  received  a much-needed  boost  yesterday 
With  confirmation  that  it  had  secured  its  largest  ever  sponsor- 
ship, arises  Mika  Sc  Ivey.  Vodafone,  the  mobile  phone  company, 
is  to  plough  £13  million  into  the  game  at  various  levels,  includ- 
ing £2  million  at  thtf  grass  roots,  over  the  next  five  years.  Tetley 
ends  its  sponsorship  at  the  end  of  the  coming  season. 

The  deal,  announced  at  Lord’s  by  Tim  Lamb,  the  chief 
executive  of  the  England  and  Wales  Cricket  Board,  will  last 
until  the  end  of  the  borne  Ashes  series  to  2001.  The  main 
beneficiary  will  remain  the  England  team  who,  beginning  with 
a one-day  international  tournament  in  Sharjah  in  December, 
are  to  be  sponsored  home  and  away  In  Tests,  limited-overs 
Internationals  mid  other  matches  on  official  tours.  The  A team 
win  also  benefit,  as  will  the  women’s  team,  children's  Kwik 
cricket  and  matches  between  the  counties  and  touring  teams. 


Simon-pure  qualities . . . Geogfaegan  enjoys  being  a part-time  player  in  the  professional  era  photograph:  jeffmorqan 

Geoghegan  spurred  by  lure  of  the  Lions 


_ m ■-  play  some  rugoy  ana  tne  oui-  are  cone 

r3fKG  Win  O*  rank  importance  come  was  a breathtaking  try  possible 


kicked  an  angled  goaL 
Rees  levelled  the  score  with 
a 30-metre  penalty  after  the 
Irish  lock  Davidson,  trans- 
gressed in  a line-out  and  after 
25  minutes  the  referee 
awarded  Wasps  a merited 
penalty  try  when  the  Irish 

committed  a blatant  series  of  „ t 

infringements  within  a few  Simon-pure  qualities . . . Geoghegan  enjoys  being  a part-ti 
metres  of  their  own  line. 

SSSS  £1  Geoghegan  spurrei 

metres,  put  Wasps  further  in  ^ 1 

front  13-3. 

w^fortiSteNto  Itay^S  Nfe  Prestage  finds  Bath’s  dynamic  Ireland 
a?rn^^edh^Sr  wing  undaunted  after  a long  injury  lay-off  and 
aiming  for  a speedy  return  to  match  fitness 

from  the  referee.  Other  acts  of 

violence  by  the  Irish  forwards  I T HAS  been  eight  months  pressing  his  claims  in 
went  unpunished  by  Doug  I since  a chronic  foot  in-  Bath’s  game  against  relega- 
Chapman,  though  he  did  I jury  deprived  the  inter-  tion  candidates  West  Hart- 
finally  show  the  yellow  card  national  stage  of  one  of  its  lepooL  although  be  will 
to  the  flankers.  White  and  most  compelling  perform-  start  on  the  replacements’ 
O'Connell,  for  fighting-  ers.  But  Simon  Geoghegan  bench.  It  will  be  his  first 

Five  minutes  before  the  is  not  a forgotten  man  as  League  One  match  since 
break  the  Irish  decided  to  for  as  the  Lions’  selectors  playing  against  Orrell  in 
play  some  rugby  and  the  out-  are  concerned  and  it  is  August,  and  only  his 


Although  Bath's  coach  l tract  with  Bath,  combining 


Andy  Robinson  says  a fit 
Geoghegan  would  be  in  any 


rugby  with  his  job  as  a so- 
licitor with  Resting  and 


T HAS  been  eight  months  pressing  his  claims  in 
since  a chronic  foot  in-  Bath’s  game  against  relega- 
I jury  deprived  the  inter-  tion  candidates  West  Hart- 
national  stage  of  one  of  its  lepooL  although  he  will 
most  compelling  perform-  start  on  the  replacements’ 
ers.  But  Simon  Geoghegan  bench.  It  will  be  his  first 


is  not  a forgotten  man  as  League  One  match  since 


Lions’  squad  he  selected  — • King  in  London.  While 
“be  has  ability  and  enthnsi-  most  of  Bath’s  squad  went 
asm  and  exciting  things  north  yesterday  morning, 
happen  when  he  is  in-  he  completed  a fall  day  at 
volved”  — the  champions  the  office  and  made  the 
have  stuck  with  this  sea-  journey  last  night, 
son’s  regular  wings  Jon  Geogbegan  was  dlsap- 
Sleightholme,  who  was  pointed  to  miss  ont  on 
snubbed  by  the  Lions’  selec-  selection  for  the  Lions  tour 
tors,  and  Adedayo  Adebayo  in  1993  but  has  had  the  con- 


fer as  the  Lions’  selectors 
are  concerned  and  it  is 
possible  the  37-times 


playing  against  Orrell  in 
August,  and  only  his 
seventh  for  the  club  he 


for  tonight’s  game. 
Geoghegan.  28.  bas  seen 


solation  of  playing  in  two 
World  Cups.  He  is  glad  he 


the  best  years  of  his  career  played  at  a time  when  play- 
lost  to  the  injury.  “It  is  dis-  ers  did  not  have  to  be  full- 


SIMON  PARKE,  the  squash  player  who  beat  cancer  and  qualified 
for  the  eight-man  Equitable  Life  Super  Series  finals  last  year; 
continued  his  return  at  the  Galleria  Shopping  Centre  in  Hatfield 

wife  a vrin  over  Chris  Walker  that  also  oonfosed  the  issue  of  who 

is  really  England’s  top  player,  writes  Richard  Jago.  Parke  s 6-9, 
10-8,9-7,  lfr-8  victory  not  only  significantly  improved  his  chances 
of  qualifying  toe  Saturday's  final,  probably  against  the  world 
champion  Jansher  Khan,  it  also  gave  him  a win  over  the (player 
who  earlier  this  month  took  away  his  England  No.  1 ranking.^ 
P&rke  today  plays  the  world  No.  2 Rodney  Eyles.  wbom  he  beat 
in  the  German  Masters  in  November.  The 
than  convincing  in  beating  his  compatriot  Brett  Martin  6-9, 9-5, 

• 7-8, 10-8,  ^-5.  Britain’s  highest-ranked  player.  Peter  NlcoL  the 
work!  No.  3 from  Scotland,  lost  9-5, 9-3. 4-9. 9-7  to  the  former 
world  junior  champion  from  Efcypt,  Ahmed  Barada. 
i ' 

Makinen  ends  losing  streak 

ATHAlLof  mechanical  disaster  played  into  the  bands  afTomm! 
Makinen.  the  world  rally  champion,  who  scored  a cnishtog 
vietorv  in  the  Rally  of  Portugal  after  most  of  hismttf  or  rivals  fell 
byXev£vSde.  unites  David  Wiliams.  "K^hwaan^ 
difficult  any  mure."  said  Makinen.  The  Miteub^i  drivers  win 
ended  his  team’s  run  of  five  successive  defeats  toy  file  Subaru 
team. 

Nicorette  awaits  second  wind 

winds  that  should  make  her  fester  stiil,'’  Rshersaid. 


by  Flood,  courtesy  of  a slick  capped  Ireland  wing  might  joined  three  years  ago.  appointing,”  he  said,  “but  time  professionals. 

paoc  by  Hennesey.  who  sent  step  back  Into  the  limelight  The  problem  has  been  a there  is  more  to  life  then  “If  I was  starting 

toe  centre  racing  clear  to  the  in  one  of  the  world’s  tough-  long-term  injury  to  two  chasing  a rugby  ball  about,  there  is  no  way 

toes,  which  are  also  af-  It  has  meant  I can  concen-  * *- 


left  of  the  posts.  Nevertheless, 

an  opportunist  drop  goal  by  Geoghegan  said  bis  selec-  flicted  with  arthritis,  and  it  Irate  on  my  career  and  I’ve  a solicitor,”  he  said.  “There 
the  Wasps  fly-half  wfop  from  tion  for  the  Lions’  Initial  has  required  surgery  to  been  able  to  see  more  of  my  was  something  nice  about 

the  edge  of  the  box  enabled  squad  of  62  for  the  summer  remove  seven  millimetres  girlfriend.”  playing  in  a team  where 

Wasps  to  turn  round  with  a tour  was  a “miracle”  and,  of  bone  from  each  and  in-  At  the  height  of  his  sue-  people  had  a range  of  jobs.” 
16-10  lead.  although  he  does  not  be-  sert  screws.  cess,  when  he  could  guar-  There  may  still  be  the  op- 

In  fiie  second  half  a well-  lieve  he  can  make  the  final  His  last  game  was  on  antee  to  produce  a roar  portunity  for  some  travel 

worked  try  by  Fulcher,  who  35  to  be  named  next  Tuesday  night  in  a match  from  the  Lansdowne  Road  this  summer  whatever  the 

was  driven  over  in  the  right  Wednesday,  he  hopes  to  be  against  the  Army,  where  he  crowd  every  time  be  got  decision  of  the  Lions  selec- 

comer  swiftly  followed  by  fit  enough  should  he  be  came  through  the  80  min-  ’ near  the  ball,  be  rejected  tors.  Ireland's  coach  Brian 


est  arenas. 

Geoghegan  said  bis  selec- 


trate  on  my  career  and  I've 


“If  I was  starting  ont  now 
there  is  no  way  1 would 
have  been  able  to  qualify  as 
a solicitor,”  he  said.  “There 


Rugby League 

Smith  signs 
to  do  it  the 
Wigan  way 


Paul  Fitzpatrick 

WIGAN,  who  yesterday 
signed  Tony  Smith  from 
Castleford  Tigers  for  £150,000, 
are  expected  to  give  the  inter- 
national half-back  his  debut 
against  St  Helens  at  Central 
Park  tomorrow. 

The  26-year-old,  adept  at 
scrum-half  and  stand-off  was 

also  wanted  by  Sheffield  Ea- 
gles and  London  Broncos  but 
once  the  Lancashire  club  de- 
cided to  meet  Castleford’s 
price  there  was  only  one  desti- 
nation for  the  Rngianri  player. 

It  probably  signals  the  end 
of  Shaun  Edwards's  illustri- 
ous career  at  Wigan.  He  is 
keen  to  join  London  and  they 
want  to  sign  him.  But  Wigan 
require  a fee  and  will  be  seek- 
ing to  recoup  most  of  the  out- 
lay on  Smith. 

Chris  Morley  will  be  free  to 
play  for  St  Helens  tomorrow. 
The  back-row  forward  ap- 
peared before  the  disciplinary 
committee  yesterday  and  was 
found  guilty  of  a high  tackle 
in  Saturday's  cup  win  against 
Salford,  but  he  avoided  sus- 
pension, being  fined  £100. 

After  a complaint  from  the 
Paris  coach  Peter  MulhoUand 
about  high  tackles  during  last 
Friday's  game  against  Leeds, 
Greg  McCall um.  the  control- 
ler of  referees,  examined  the 
match  video  but  found  no 
case  to  answer. 


In  the  second  half  a well-  lieve  he  can  make  the  final 
worked  try  by  Fulcher,  who  35  to  be  named  next 


cess,  when  he  could  guar-  There  may  still  be  the  op- 
antee  to  produce  a roar  portunity  for  some  travel 


from  the  Lansdowne  Road 


was  driven  over  in  the  right 
corner,  swiftly  followed  by 
O'Shea's  second  penalty  goal 
gave  the  Exiles  an  18-16  lead. 

Wasps  were  soon  back  in 
front  thanks  to  a second  pen- 
alty try  awarded  when  the 
Irish  deliberately  kicked  the 
ball  out  of  a scrum  on  their 
own  line  and  Greenstock 
added  a last-minute  try. 
crashing  over  in  the  right 
corner. 

SCOMRfe  Tty*  GiMMtock, 

penalty  tries  Z Oewwefa—  Umm  Z 
NuUw  RDM  3.  Drop  snail  KiflS- 
LentfM  irfaht  TfWa*  FKmfl.  Fuieliar. 
OawwlMi  o-snee.  Hlaer  O'Sftaa 

: waapn  G Asm;  5 Rotter.  N GrwwwiaA 
R Hanasrson,  K Logan;  A King.  A 

| GwmarMJt  D Mottoy.  3 wxt**.  w Of**. 

1 M Greenwood.  A Re**. L Daittgllo  (m«. 
M WWte,  P Strlvanar. 

Ijnifnw  1irl*il  C OtMK  J BSOOP.  N 
Bumm  P Flood.  R Henoneay;  S Bara.  ** 
Hogan:  J Rtzaatncx  A Rattaond.  6 Hriplp 
jcjptK  G Fiacljer.  J pavtdttn.  K O'ConnO#. 

C 8W, R Yeobatoy. ..  . 

Irtnwi  O Chap*"—  (YorttWreL 


this  summer  whatever  the 
decision  of  the  Lions  selec- 
tors. Ireland's  coach  Brian 


needed  in  the  event  of  ntes  unscathed  though  he  all  offers  to  become  a full-  Ashton  has  contacted  him 


injuries. 

Tonight  he  hopes  to  begin 


lacked  fitness  and 

performed  fitfully. 


time  proffessionaL 


about  his  availability  for 


He  is  on  a part-time  con- 1 their  tour  to  New  Zealand. 


By  phone  or  fax  call: 

0891  002  006 

The  Latest  snow  and 
wosthar  reports  from  almost 
200  resorts  In  Europe  and 

North  America. 


???!!!?.? - SU  Snapshot 

Goldie  twice  get  better  of  Cambridge  over  two  minutes  I Aha-glance  gtXde  to  snow 


Christopher  Dodd 


/CAMBRIDGE,  having  done,  a length, 
wnothing  right  on  Tuesday,  Each  began  slightly  up- 
recovered  mmfli  of  their  poise  stream  of  the  Boat  Race  start, 
yesterday  only  to  be  dob-  In  the  first  Goldie,  steered  by 


they  were  beaten  in  two  two-  rating  and  a sure  course  by  But  the  coach  Robin  Wil- 
minute  races,  by  a quarter  of  Ellis  gave  Goldie  a second  vie-  liams  has  coaxed  the  return 
a length  and  by  two-thirds  of  tory,  and  they  were  moving  of  the  cohesion  and  balance 
a length.  away  at  the  end.  behind  Ball,  and  his  men 

Each  began  slightly  up-  Cambridge  have  not  were  doing  what  they  should 
stream  of  the  Boat  Race  start,  reached  the  form  they  showed  be  doing  at  the  start  of  a 4’4- 


a gainst  Imperial  College  10  mile  race. 


herad  bv  their  reserve  crew  the  women’s  Olympic  cox  Su-  days  ago,  and  their  stroke 
gJjJJ-  zie  fth«  had  the  best  of  the  James  Ban  still  shows  some 


Goldie. 

After  performing  two  crisp 
Cast  starts  on  their  own  off  the 


tide  and  made  use  of  it. 


Imprecise  blade  work  — un- 


The  crews  changed  stations  like  the  commanding  fluidity 


stakeboat  in  turbulent  water,  I for  the  second  piece.  Higher  | of  Oxford’s  Tim  Foster. 


Oxford  look  good,  but  there 
remains  a nagging  doubt  that 
they  cannot  quite  respond  to 
the  lead  which  their  stroke 
Foster  gives  them. 
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Rangers 
see  red 
asGazza 
flaunts 
green 


Lawrence  Donegan 


SPENDING  spare  time 
with  Chris  Evans  is 
one  thing,  excessive 
drinking  another.  Bat  Panl 
Gascoigne  may  finally  have 
pushed  Rangers  too  far,  for 
it  emerged  yesterday  that 
he  watched  Last  week's  Old 
Firm  derby  wearing  a 
Celtic  scarf. 

The  errant  England  mid- 
fielder saw  the  St  Patrick's 
Day  game  on  television  in 
New  York’s  Playwright 
Tavern,  having  disap- 
peared to  the  Big  Apple 
without  telling  his  long-suf- 
fering boss  Walter  Smith. 

The  owner  of  the  Irish- 
theme  pub,  Frank  Dwyer, 
said  Gascoigne  greeted  his 
team's  1-0  victory  by 
stretching  his  arms  wide 
and  repeatedly  bawling  at 
customers,  ‘Tm  Irish.  Fm 
Irish.  I'm  Irish . . 

Dwyer  said  a group  of 
pub  regulars  persuaded 
Gascoigne  to  put  on  a green 
hat  green  shirt  and  green- 
and-whlte  scarf.  “It  was  a 
real  St  Patrick’s  Day  outfit 
Gazza’s  quite  a friendly 
bloke.  We  never  have  any 
bother  with  him.  although 
he  likes  to  get  steaming 
from  time  to  time.  It  was  all 
good  Am.” 

The  loyal  Ibrox  legions 
may  not  be  so  understand- 
ing in  the  wake  of  a series 
of  off-the-field  incidents  in- 
volving Gascoigne  which 
have  heaped  embarrass- 
ment on  Rangers.  He 
marked  his  debut  for  the 
club  In  August  1995  by 
mimicking  an  Orange  flute- 
player  after  scoring  a goat 
Rangers  officials  have  be- 
come exasperated  with  the 
£4  million  player  and  have 
made  it  clear  they  will  sell 
Mm  to  the  first  club  coming 
up  with  a serious  offer. 


SQUASH  AND  SHOP 


Arcade  game . . . a small  but  select  crowd  at  the  Galleria  in  Hatfield  watch  the  first  day  of  the  Super  Series  squash  finals  yesterday  photograph-  tom  jenxjns 

Boro  pay  three-point  penalty 


Bryan  Robson  storms  away  as  the  relegation  clouds 
return  to  the  Riverside  Stadium,  reports  Nick  Varley 


LACKBURN  rubbed 
salt  into  Middles- 
brough's wounds  by 
confirming  last  night 
that  they  would  seek  compen- 
sation from  the  Teessiders  for 
pulling  out  of  the  Premier- 
ship match  at  Ewood  Park 
last  December.  Earlier  Boro 


had  failed  in  their  appeal  to 
reclaim  the  three  points  they 
were  docked  for  withdrawing 
from  the  game  at  a day’s 
notice. 

An  FA  board  of  appeal  up- 
held the  original  penalty, 
which  also  included  a £50,000 
fine.  The  decision  meant  Boro 


remain  only  a point  clear  of 
the  relegation  places. 

The  dub's  manager  Bryan 
Robson,  named  as  Manager  of 
the  Month  for  his  team’s  five- 
match  unbeaten  run  which 
has  hauled  them  off  the  bot- 
tom, was  in  a black  mood  as 
he  left  the  all-day  bearing. 


/ 


T*1®  funniest  and 

most  contagious  aa«oe 
since  Theme  Park 
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shouting  at  photographers  to 
get  out  of  his  way. 

Asked  whether  Middles- 
brough would  further  appeal 
against  the  decision  by  taking 
the  case  to  the  High  Court,  he 
replied:  “We’re  disappointed 
bat  I don't  know  what  the  pol- 
icy of  the  dub  win  be.  I just 
don’t  know  if  we  are  going  to 
take  this  any  further." 

The  dnb's  solicitor.  Simon 
Ledbrooke,  also  refused  to 
comment  on  the  possibility  of 
further  legal  action,  perhaps 
again  using  the  services  of 
George  Carman.  QC,  who  pre- 
sented the  dub’s  case  to  the 
hearing  at  a hotel  at  Heath- 
row Airport 

Ledbrooke  said:  “The  club 
win  now  take  some  time  to 
reflect  before  deciding 
whether  or  not  to  take  matters 
further.  Middlesbrough  are 
deeply  disappointed  by  the  de- 
cision. Importantly  it  was  ac- 
cepted that  the  dub  acted  in 
good  faith  in  very  difficult  cir- 
cumstances and  in  what  it 
considered  to  be  the  best  inter- 
ests of  tee  dub,  its  fens  and 
the  Premier  League." 

At  tee  dosed  hearing.  Car- 
man outlined  the  circum- 
stances that  led  to  the  post- 
ponement. Middlesbrough 


had  21  of  tbeir  40-strong 
squad  unavailable  through 
illness  or  injury.  Another 
player  was  on  loan,  and  an- 
other was  suspended.  Of  the 
17  players  left,  three  were 
goalkeepers  and  five  had 
never  even  been  in  the  first- 
team  squad. 

The  dub’s  chief  executive 
Keith  Lamb  faxed  the  Pre- 
mier League  and  warned  it  of 
the  situation,  saying:  ’The 
dub  has  no  option  other  than 
to  postpone  the  fixture." 

But  announcing  the  deci- 
sion of  the  appeal  board,  its 
spokesman  Jem  McLeod  said 
that  after  considering  all  tee 
submissions  “very  carefully" 
it  had  upheld  the  penalty. 

Tt  has  dismissed  tee  appeal 
of  Middlesbrough  on  liability, 
taking  the  view  that  Middles- 
brough was  quite  capable  of 
Gelding  a team  and  that  the 
dub  did  not  have  just  cause 
in  cancelling  tee  fixture. 

"On  penalty,  the  board  ac- 
cepts that  Middlesbrough 
acted  in  good  faith,  but  con- 
siders that  the  breach  or  toe 
rules  was  serious.”  Middles- 
brough were  also  ordered  to 
pay  the  costs  of  the  hearing. 


David  Lacey,  page  14 


Baa-Baas  the 
black  sheep 
of  new  rugby 


Frank  Keating 


Another  holy  ndie  of 

olde  tytno  sport  and 
fun  has  bitten  the 
dust.  For  the  first  time 
since  1891,  excluding  war 
years,  this  will  be  the  first 
Easter  weekend  that  rugby's 
Barbarians  will  not  be  in 
Wales.  The  traditional  Easier 
Saturday  fixture  against  Car- 
diff was  cancelled  this  week. 
The  game's  most  ancient  and 
celebrated  invitation  dub  are 
unable  to  raise  a remotely 
competitive  XV. 

Clubs  cannot  spare  their 
exorbitantly  expensive 
manpower  in  this  new  and 
narrow-eyed  age  oT  profession- 
alism. promotion,  relegation, 
and  sponsored  silver-plated 
cups. 

Still.  I suppose  an  unbroken 
106  years  of  boozy  weekends  is 
an  intoxicating  span  worth 
celebrating.  The  B;irbarians 
had  been  founded  the  previ- 
ous year  and  made  their  first 
tours,  at  Easter  and  Christ- 
mas. to  the  Midlands  and 
North-east  On  Easter  Satur- 
day 1891  they  lost  narrowly  to 
Cardiff,  and  the  South  Wales 
Daily  News  reported:  “The 
game  was  exceeding  fast  and 
very  interesting  and  con- 
tained many  pieces  of  pretty 
play.” 

This  week  Cardiff  said  they 
would  be  keen  to  resurrect  the 
Baa-Baas  fixture  next  season. 
Not  necessarily  for  the 
romance  of  it.  but  for  tee  clash. 
In  recent  years  the  Easter 
crowd  to  watch  the  tourists 
has  averaged  6.000.  which  is 
well  up  on  Cardiff's  average 
for  an  “ordinary"  match  of 
about  4.500.  But  the  modern 
problem  is  whether  the  visi- 
tors can  raise  a team. 

1  missed  last  year’s  match, 
but  in  1995  sensed  the  vivid 
writing  on  the  Arms  Park 
walls  when  the  Barbarians 
chose  at  scrum-half  Rhodri 
Jones  (grand  Robert’s  kid 
brother)  to  whip  the  leather 
out  to  a very  lively  three-quar- 
ter line  which  included  Phil 
Danaher.  Jon  Slelghtholme 
and  the  dashing  French  duo 
Alain  Penaud  and  Denis  Char- 
vet.  Trouble  was.  Jones  had 
been  chosen  that  afternoon 
once  again  to  warm  tee  bench 
down  the  road  for  his  dub. 
Neath. 

“Sorry.”  he  told  Neath,  “but 
please  pick  another  sub  for 
your  match,  this  is  a precious 
and  rare  chance  for  me  to  ex- 


perience a game  ainmeskte 
some  or  tee  very  best  Iti  too 
world." 

Before  tot*  kick-off  Nrato 
had  demanded  the  return  of  all 
Janes's  club  kit  a*  well  ns  his 
sponsored  car.  and  tec  club's 
secretary  David  Shaw  was  tell 
ins  the  press:  "Jones  is  nut. 
finished.  He  doesn’t  realise 
nigbv  is  a serious  commit- 
ment . iJrt's  face  It.  we’d  all  like 
to  ho  swannlng  around  with 
am  rugby  for  the  Barbarians." 

I know  Neath  play  in  black, 
but  Shaw  could  not  have  an- 
nounced the  death  and  burial 
of  rugby's  old  order  more 
plainly  than  he  did  that  day. 

To  be  sure,  the  Cardiff 
match  programme  that  after- 
noon had  warned  oTthe  Bar- 
barians' fixture  being  under 
threat  from  "the  grinding, 
grim,  enri-uf-season  business 
with  melancholy  overtones  of 
league,  cup,  and  points”.  And 
so  if  has  come  to  pass. 

Of  course  for  more  than  BO 
years,  from  1901  to  Just  over  a 
decode  ago.  the  Baa-Baas'  Eas- 
ter tour  had  Wales  hanging 
from  the  rafters  for  four 
successive  matches,  as  they 
played  as  well  against  .Swan- 
sea, Newport,  and  Pennrth. 
where  the  tourists  mode 
merry  (and  a lot  mure  besides) 
at  toe  Esplanade  Hotel  and 
traditionally  played  golf,  sleep 
or  no  sleep,  on  the  bracing 
links  on  the  Sunday  morning. 

At  the  Esplanade  was  proba- 
bly born  the  British  middle- 
class  tolerance  of  the  rugger- 
buggers',  well,  boisterous  ness. 
What  japes,  as  Good  Friday 
morn  mg  was  annually  and  un- 
varyingly posted  by  flying  a 
chambermaid’s  knickers  and 
bra  from  the  top  of  thr  hotel 
flagpole.  What  wheezes. 

Remember  when 

good  ol'  Noel  Murphy 
led  that  herd  of  cows, 
ntoohin'  and  crappin’. 
up  to  the  hotel's  opulent  recep- 
tion desk?  Or  when  "Jlka"  Tra- 
vers would  tear  in  to  shreds  the 
dining-room  tablecloths  when- 
ever he  heard  Herbie  Waddell 
or  Crichton  Miller  bagpiping 
us  Into  dinner? 

Or  when  Wotcyn  Thomas 
pinned  from  behind  toe  con- 
stable's arms  and  Wilson 
Shaw  removed  his  helmet, 
topped  it  up.  and  drank  a pint 
of  beer  from  it?  Ah  me.  boys, 
what  days;  as  regular  as  (he 
Easter  Saturday  match  at  Car- 
diff was  the  Bishop  uf  Uan- 
dafTs  Easter  Sunday’  sermon 
denouncing:  “They  are  Bar- 
barians by  name  and  barbar- 
ians by  nature." 

Good  Clem  Thomas  (old 
those  tales.  And  what  about  the 
great  night  when  Peter  Cron- 
mer  and  Wilf  Wooller  put  a 
ladder  up  to  the  randy  maids' 
dorm  w indow?  Clem  died  last 
year,  Peter  two  years  ago.  Wilf 
two  weeks  ago ...  all  gone  now. 
So  has  their  Easier  tour. 


“Our  job  is  to 
further  the 
interests  of 
the  hobby, 
not  the 
interests  of 
the  Internet. 
That’s  just 
another 
electronic 
game,  and 
when  people 
are  playing 
with  that  they 
are  not 
modelling 
railways.” 


Railway  modellers 
get  nasty 


Guardian  Crossword  No  20,922 

Set  by  Crispa 


Across 


1 Ray  a leading  rote  In  "Cats” 
or  other  production  (2-4) 

4 Hot  meals  (7) 

9  Daphne  is  invariably  gullible 

<9 J 

10  Renovatory  work  apt  to 
transform  small  church  (5) 

11  Coppers  press  (ora  clean- 
up campaign  (5) 

12  The  newly-wed  will  have 
onlyabttJewaterina 
restaurant  (5-4) 

13  Send  out  wrong  aid  and 
there's  censure  about  it  (7) 

is  Approach  for  a rendezvous? 

(S) 

17  Judge  me  blockheads  will 
accept  direction  (6) 

1 9 They’ll  accommodate 

others  — at  a price  (7) 

22  A group  of  newsmen  taking 
people  ofl?  (5,4) 


24  The  woman  who  causes  a 
teamer  dnver  to  turn  askfl  (&1 

26  a poor  player  cut  short  ihc 
minister  (5) 

27  Complacent  about  batting 
that's  roaUy  quite  moderate 

28  Decline  a prize  (?) 

29  A fisherman's  standpoint  hy 
(ho  river  (6) 

Down 

1 Jubilation  about  a piuikT  * 
being  offered  at  a lower 
price  (7) 

2 A boast  has  to  give  wav 
always  (5) 

3 Collect  together  material  tor 
buiWem{9) 

4 Frank,  a Shavian  character  (7) 

5 A traveller  the  Spanish  put 
off  (5) 

8 Bring  to  Uftuntwn  fantastic 
reduction  [#) 


CROSSWORD  SOLUrrtOM  200)21 


7 Note  the  fringe  in  the 
London  area  shows 
enterprise  (6) 

8 Many  a bore  may  appear 
inadequate  (61 

14  The  underworld  etemant  is 
cut  up  (9) 

16  Guidance  given  by  teadfng 
journalist  exorcising  caution 
191 

1 8 Ch<e(  in  accommodation  fit 
only  for  pigs  getting  stiff  (7) 

19  Get  run  properly  organised 
— it's  imperative  (6j 

20  Protocta  woman  ofRcer 
with  lihlo  hesitation  (7) 

21  Taking  break  m South  Africa 
or  ancient  Greek  efty  (6) 

23  ^wettgWffUHTOCim 

spwgfcl 

25  A model  thought  to  bo  over 
MtVlS) 

Solution  tomorrow 
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